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Living the Past 
in Present Day Comfort 


Same tropic seas, furrowed by pirate 
galleys; the same brilliant sunshine on 
coral strands, stately palms and cities of 
a by-gone day. 


Think of enjoying these visions of pirate 
days, of treasure trove, in restful ease— 
surrounded by every comfort that lets 
you enjoy the romance and history of 
the Spanish Main. 


Sail Southward on Great White Fleet 
Ships, built especially for tropical travel: 
cool air forced into every room; spacious 
decks; all outside rooms, many with baths. 
A la carte service on New York ships. 


Cruises from 15 to 25 Days to 
CUBA, JAMAICA, PANAMA CANAL, 
CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA 


Sailings of GREAT WHITE FLEET Ships from 
New York every Wednesday and Saturday and 
fortnightly on Thursdays. Sailings from New 
Orleans every Wednesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday. For information write to 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
United Fruit Company Steamship Service 
17 Battery Place, New York 


Write for Our New Book 
“CRUISING THE CARIBBEAN” 
A story, with illustrations, 
about the Pirates, Bucca- 
neers and Marooners of the 
Spanish Main: Sir Henry 
Morgan, Captain Kidd, 
Teach, “Blackbeard,” La- 
fitte and others. 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY STE 


Connections at Colon 

for all Central and 
, South American West 
`à Coast Ports. 
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The Victor Record catalog is the 
most complete catalog, of music 
=, in all the world 


HAAN 

and tells you exactly 
what a Victor or Victrola 
will bring into your home 


i ___ VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 
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Se VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 
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CAMPANARI, GIUSEPPE, Baritone 


CGusrppe Campanan, one ni the most lomows ban- 
modera . 


It gives you a volume of information about operas, artists, 
and composers, and contains numerous portraits and illustrations. 
It shows you how easily all the music of all the world can 
become an entertaining and instructive part of your every-day life. 
This 450-page book lists more than 5000 Victor Records, and 
is of interest to every one. 
It costs us more than $150,000 every year, and we want every 
music lover to have a copy. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a copy of this great catalog of music, 
or send to us and we will mail you a copy free, postage paid. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles — 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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The American Magazine 


> An Official Notice 


HE new 11th edition of The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica after this date will be sold in two 


1.—The “Cambridge University” issue—the work as at present published by the 
Cambridge University Press, England, and sold in America by the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Corporation; a large-page book, printed from large type 
and with wide margins; in general, the form that it has appeared in since 
1768 when the first edition was published. 


2.—The “Handy Volume” issue, designed for a wider public, at a popular price; 
an entirely new form, more economically manufactured, printed from new 


plates, with smaller page, smaller margins and smaller type. 


It will be sold 


exclusively by Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago. 


The text, illustrations, maps, in short, the entire contents 


are exactly the same in both issues. 


Both will be printed on 


Britannica India Paper. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th 
edition, in both forms consists of 

29 volumes 

41,000 articles by 

1,500 contributors 

30,000 pages 

44,000,000 words 

15,000 illustrations and maps 


E Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica is at once the old- 


est and the newest of works 
of reference. First published 


in 1768, twenty-one years 
before the inauguration of 
Washington as President, it 


has again and again been 
re-written and re-issued in 
enlarged and improved form. 
Each edition has been more 
successful than its predecessor. 
The new Eleventh Edition of 
the Britannica is the culmina- 
tion of a century and a half of 
constant progress. How useful 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
is now and has been for six 
generations is proved by the 
fact that more copies of it 
have been sold than of all 


other encyclopaedias combined. 


The following are the lowest prices for sets of the “Cambridge 
University” issue printed on India Paper: 


Cloth....... $166.75 or, if auc order is oramai by 

a first payment o .00 and 

S asi ee ae CASH the purchase completed on month- 

MEE rage p ly payments of $5.00 each, at a 
Morocco .... 267.50 


little more than these prices. 


We guarantee, as holders of the American copyright, that we will not 
reduce these prices in the future. 


The present prices for the “Handy Volume” 


issue, printed 
on India Paper, are: 


Cloth........ $58.88 or, if phe order is ae rep by 
a first payment of $1.00 an 
shies Sheep... ae CASH the purchase completed on small 
e ian 92.00 monthly payments, at a little 
u vant.. 92. 


more than these prices. 


These prices are subject to advance. To order the “Handy Volume” issue, 
or to get more information about it, write to Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, 
the sole distributors. 


We guarantee that in both issues the text, illustrations, maps and plates 
throughout, the India Paper on which the text is printed, and the leather in 
which the volumes are bound, are the same. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA CORPORATION 


By H. E. Hooper, President 
120 West 32nd Street, New York 
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Is this a Good Description of You? 


HIS is the way the editor of THE AMERI- 

CAN MAGAZINE regards his readers: 

Most of them have to work for a living. 

They want to make money, save money, and 
increase their personal efficiency. 

They are anxious to keep in good health. 

They want to get on in the world. They want 
their town to get on. They want this country to 
get on. — 

They have obligations and responsibilities to 
meet. They want to meet them fully and wisely. 

They are just as acquisitive for new facts and 
ideas as they are for money. Both look good to 
them. 

They must have relaxation and entertainment. 

They love wonderful stories—both true and im- 
agined. 

They enjoy hearing the personal experiences of 
others. One interesting personal experience is more 
entertaining and valuable than forty abstract es- 
says. 

They enjoy a vision of the future—a vision of 
better years ahead for them and better and more 


wonderful years ahead for the country. People who 
talk exclusively about the past don’t interest them 
long. They like people with curiosity about what is 
likely to happen. They want to associate with peo- 
ple who have hopes and ambitions as well as good 
records. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE strives to recognize 
human beings as they are and to reach out and meet 
them not only in their intensely practical moods but 
in their recreative and speculative moods. Some 
pages interest the reader one evening and other 
pages interest him another evening. Our purpose is 
to make THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE a good thing 
to have around the house throughout the month— 
until it has been thoroughly read, thoroughly en- 
hae thoroughly used. Great stress is laid on the 
ast point. Every effort is put forth to make the 
magazine serve, both in a material way and in a 
spiritual way. 


Are we right about you, readers? And what 
about the magazine? Please write us whenever you 
feel like it. Tue EDITOR. 
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The price of the Touring Car or Roadster, complete, 


i Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


A Year's Growth in Good Will 


A year ago this time Dodge Brothers enjoyed an enviable reputation as manufac- 
turers of a very large volume of motor car parts. 


This reputation aroused extraordinary expectations on the part of the public, when 
it was announced that they would build a motor car. Thousands of dealers were 
eager to represent them. Thousands of orders were placed by individual buyers. 


But as manufacturers of motor cars Dodge Brothers were still on trial at the bar of 
public opinion. 


The car as a car was an unknown quantity. 


In January, 1915, a few of the cars began to be shipped from the factory; and a few 
individual good opinions began to be formed. 


The growth of this volume of good opinion was in exact ratio, at first, to the growth 
of the volume of production. 


But not many weeks had passed before the reputation of the car outstripped the 
capacity to produce. 

The good news of its performance travelled faster than the supply—in sixty days’ 
time there was a waiting list in all parts of the country. 


Substantially the same state of affairs has existed ever since, and exists to-day, in 
spite of largely increased production. 


There is a very pronounced and definite public opinion now in this country con- 
cerning Dodge Brothers car. 


Nearly every man or woman you meet has a clear-cut idea of the kind of a car it is. 


How friendly and how favorable that idea is you probably know so well that it is 
not necessary to go into details. 


In twelve months’ time the American people have bought more than thirty-five 
million dollars’ worth of Dodge Brothers cars. 


This is a notable record for one year even in an industry which has been marked 
by many amazing achievements. For a first year, it stands absolutely unique and 
alone. 


But the sales growth, to our way of thinking, is as nothing in importance, compared 
to the growth of a very favorable public opinion concerning the merits of the car. 


This phase of the year’s work is very gratifying to Dodge Brothers and to their 
representatives everywhere. 


It goes without saying that Dodge Brothers will never do anything, or permit anything 
to be done, which might jeopardize the standing of the car with the American public. 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 


The price of the Winter Touring Car or Roadster, 
complete, including regular mohair top, is 


is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) $950 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Ko aa aa Le 


Canadian price $1335 (add freight from Detroit) 
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We didn’t have any business 
annoying him anyhow, when 


he was helping Nan take home 
the Christmas doll for her kid 


| 
| 
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Illustrating “Nan of Number Nineteen’’—see page 37 
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A Reluctant T 


By John Taintor Foote 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. J. SOULEN 


Another dog story by the author 
of “The Runt’ and “Dumb-Bell’s 


N Check.” 


EONA was a Catholic. Also, she 
adored church weddings. Also, 
she was aided and abetted in her 
madness, and Peter was sunk in 
gloom. 

From the bottom of his soul he favored 
an unostentatious, not to say stealthy, 
visit to the justice of the peace. Why 
prolong this hour of pain? Why be butch- 
ered to make a Brookfield holiday? 

Beyond all doubt his new shoes would 
hurt him. His boiled shirt would creak 
when he breathed. He would have to 
wear suspenders, which he loathed, and 
lately there had been a growing murmur 
in favor of kid gloves. 

His collar would choke him: but this 
would be a transitory affliction. Nature, 
kind nature, would aid him here: before, 
during, and immediately following the 
ceremony he would, as he told himself, 
“Sweat to beat ’ell.” 

He was justified in this prophecy. At 
the mere recollection of the wedding of 
Felix and Minnie he broke into a gentle 

erspiration. He remembered how that 
i undress, the fat one, who was by nature 
a tearful person, had turned the ceremony 
into a cataclysm of grief. He remembered 
how at the dance which followed the wed- 
ding he himself had been forced to take a 
turn with the bride, and how, after one 
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There will be more. 


round of the carriage house, she had in- 
formed him that it was lucky she was 
going to Niagara Falls, because 1t was now 
doubtful if she could ever find enough cold 
water to relieve her feet. 

Well, at any rate, there would be no trip 
to Niagara Falls for him; there were cer- 
tain limits beyond which he would not be 
driven. Leona had suggested it, of course. 
But the new brick cottage near the ken- 
nels was finished and furnished and wait- 
ing. He would make no “ “oly show” of 
himself at the station ‘‘dodgin’ shoes an’ 
such!” That was final. 


"THEN one morning he was passing the 
stables, and was halted by a harrowing 
spectacle. The doors of the carriage house 
stood open. Clustered about the victoria 
was a chattering feminine group who bent 
to their dreadful task with giggles and 
much white ribbon. 

Between a rage and a panic Peter sought 
the master of Brookfield. 

“ Beggin’ your pardon,” he began. “But 

this ere ’as gone far enough.” 

The master of Brookfield was spending 
a dreamy hour in the gun-room among 
a welter of firearms, fishing tackle, the 
game heads of four continents, and the 
smell of oil and leather. He looked up 
vaguely from a battered tin box, choked 


with salmon flies, and blinked at Peter. 

“Tf that’s the case, let’s stop it,” he said. 
“But what are you talking about?” 

Peter raised a quivering finger. “I am 
a plain man!” he roared. 

A ee ” said the master of Brook- 
e 

“Tm no frog-eatin’ French shofer!” 

“True,” said the master of Brookfield. 

“An’,” declared Peter, “I'll not drive 
ome in nothing with ribbons on it!” 

The master of Brookfield picked up a 
patent reel and turned quickly to the win- 
dow. He became absorbed in the reel’s 
mechanism for some moments. 

At last, with his back to Peter, | he spoke. 

“I suppose you’ ve told Leona?’ 

“I ’ave not,” said Peter, “An’ ’ere’s 
why: She ’as every female on the place 
behind ’er. I ’ave gave up on this ’ere 
church notion, with ’alf the town there an’ 
Father Vincent in ‘is shirt tail sayin’ ’okus 

okus atme. I’ave gave upon kid gloves. 

’ave gave up on ’avin’ a stinkin’ posy 

inned to me. But drivin’ ’ome in a 
loomin’ bird-cage is more than I will do.’ 

“Well, that settles it, doesn’t it? Why 
do you come to me?” 

Peter glanced cautiously about him, 
and directed a meaning look at the master 
of Brookfield. ‘“‘Be’ind all this,” he con- 


fided hoarsely, “‘is the missus!” 


A Reluctant Traveler, by Jonn Tarintor Foote 


“Ah!” said the master of Brookfield. 
“Could you now,” said Peter, “be of 
Be to me in that quarter?” 
he master of Brookfield shook with a 
sudden spasm of coughing. When he was 
sufficiently recovered he extended his 
hand to Peter. 


“We'll make a try of it,” he said. “But: 


I’m afraid we don’t amount to much at a 
time like this, Peter.” 

A moment later they were advancing 
manfully on the breakfast-room. 

“Chief,” began the master of Brook- 
field, “we have a complaint to make.” 

Mrs. Gregory broke a French roll crisply 
in half. 

“The cream, please, Leona,” she said. 
“Well, what is it?” she inquired over her 
coffee cup. 

“Peter shrinks from the spectacular,” 
explained the master of Brookfield. “He 
is a believer in er—quiet simplicity. He 
objects, parteulacly, to ribbons on his car- 
riage. Couldn’t you get along without 
this feature?” 

As the last words fell from the lips of 
the master of Brookfield, Leona forgot a 
lifetime’s training. She shot one venom- 
ous glance at Peter, and burst into tears. 

“Like that he is!” she sobbed. “Al- 
ways like that he is. Nothing does he 
think of but p-p-puppies.” She made a 
hasty clutch at her apron and the cream 
jug tilted a yellow peel straight into Mrs. 
Gregory’s lap. “Ah!” came a wail of hor- 
ror fom Leona. ‘Pardon, madam.” 

Confusion and flourishing of napkins 
followed. Despite them, when the mis- 
tress of Brookfield could rise from the 
table, the front of her morning gown was a 
woeful sight. She patted the grief- 
stricken Leona reassuringly, and turned 
to Peter. 

“Now, I hope you’re satisfied!”” She 
said, and swept from the room. 

“You see?” said the master of Brook- 
field when they were safely in the gun- 
room once more. 

Peter nodded gloomily. “Oh, I’ve gave 
up on that,” he said; “but you ear me 
now—I’ll not go to Nihagara Falls!” 


1” 


II 
JEONA had accused Peter of thinking 


only of puppies. This, however, was 
or instance, as his wedding 
day drew near he was particularly con- 
cerned over Peg o My Heart, who was on 
the verge of motherhood and who turned 
listlessly from the most tempting morsels 
he could offer. 

“What is it, old lady?” asked Peter. 
“*’Ere’s a nice piece of liver now. Bea 
good gell and take it! No? Well ’ow 
about this good warm milk. The little 
’uns’ll need it. Come on now, Peggy 
dear!” 

At his urging Peggy sniffed at the milk 
bowl, then lapped a swallow or two. She 
drew back, thanked Peter with a wave of 
her tail, and sank down into the straw. 

Peter lifted her muzzle and stared into 
her eyes. He found them dark and glit- 
tering, and his own narrowed with anxi- 
` ety. 

What is it?” he asked once more, and 
Peggy voiced her trouble with a gentle 
whine. “Yes, I know,” Peter told her 
softly; but this was not the truth. He 
could only, like the most pompous of 
whiskered medicos, guess and guess again. 


not true. 


However, he got his thermometer from 
the medicine chest, and shook his head 
over the tiny line of quicksilver a moment 
later.... This much he knew: Brookfield 
Peg o’ My Heart, bench and field trial 
winner, with the blood of twenty cham- 
pions in her veins, faced her accouchement 
with a temperature of one hundred and 
three. 

Peter looked up from the thermometer 
to find Leona standing in the doorway. 
She had a slim white box in her hand and 
a warm, shy look in her eyes. 

“For you,” she said. “From me. To- 
morrow you wear it when—when—” She 
became speechless, flushing hotly. 

Peter took the box automatically, 
opened it and beheld a lavender tie of 
knitted silk. He gazed at the tie vaguely 
for a moment, replaced the cover, and put 
the box in his pocket. 

“This ’ere bitch,” he said, ‘‘ain’t well 
by no means.” He stooped over Peg o’ 
My Heart. “If you’re going to the ouse,” 
he threw over his shoulder, “telephone 
Slosson to come out ’ere.” 


"THE warm, shy look fled swiftly from 
Leona’s eyes. The flush left her cheeks 
as they paled with indignation. She had 
knitted the tie with her own fair hands and 
had gone back through rows and rows to 
recover a stitch, not even dropped but 
loosely woven. 

A silence that bristled followed Peter’s 
words. At last he glanced her way. 

“Did you ‘ear me?” he inquired, and 
was shocked by the countenance of his 
bride-to-be. Wrath blazed in her eyes. 
Scorn curled her lips. Her chin quivered 
ominously. Even as he opened his lips to 
ascertain the cause of her displeasure she 
turned stiffly from him and was gone. 

Peter regarded the empty doorway for a 
moment with a puzzled frown. 

“Now what?” he said aloud. Then he 
shut his jaws. “If it’s Nihagara Falls,” 
he muttered, “she can take on till the cows 
come ’ome—’er an’ the missus, too.” 

He spent the next few hours with Peg o’ 
My Heart, and Powder and Shot howled 
a protest to him as he passed their runway. 
They were eight months old, were through 
with yard breaking, and should have gone 
afield that day. 

“TIl thank you for less noise,” Peter 
told them. ‘You'll get your run to-mor- 
row.” He made the promise in good faith, 
then it dawned on him what day to-mor- 
row was. He grinned sheepishly. ‘On 
the ’ole,” he decided, staring at the wildly 
eager Powder and Shot, “ TlPave my ’ands 
full to-morrow, I expect.” 

Then he remembered that Peg o My 
Heart had never had distemper. She 
showed no signs of the disease, but he did 
not know what ailed her as yet and until 
her malady developed these youngsters 
would be better farther from the whelping 
shed. He put them on leash and took 
them to a runway at the extreme end of 
the line. 

“In you go,” he said, and closed the 
gate in their despairing faces. 

Through such small incidents as this 
come large affairs. The runways at 
Brookfield have two feet of grouting below 
the fences. In this particular runway the 
frost had been at work that winter. Ithad 
lifted the grouting and forced up the east 
fence several inches. Peter had noticed 
this some months before and had removed 
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the inmate of the runway—also the loose 
grouting, intending to repair the damage 
later. 

And now, with the pressure of events 
distracting him, he had forgotten; and 
Powder and Shot, after a careful inspec- 
tion of their new quarters, set joyfully to 
work. Inside that fence was a dreary 
world in which the hours dragged by on 
leaden feet. Outside was a heaven con- 
taining Peter and the rolling fields. To 
reach it one must dig industriously; but 
what was a little digging? 

They dug until the moon came up to 
watch their labors. They rested toward 
morning, and when the sun rose a kennel 
boy brought them food and went his way, 
and then for hours they were undisturbed. 

It was queer how quiet it was at the 
kennels! They missed Peter’s morning in- 
spection. They missed his footsteps and 
his voice and his whistle. Well, he was 
somewhere outside that was certain! .. . 
The situation seemed to require more dig- 
ging. 

By nine o’clock, Powder, who was a 
shade the smaller, squeezed, with a whim- 
per of excitement, to freedom. * 

Shot wailed in agony and flung himself 
at the hole. Bya Tenera: effort he won 
through, leaving a tuft of hair behind him. 

He gave a triumphant yelp, then shot 
down the line of runways. He met Pow- 
der, a white flash, returning, and together 
they explored the kennel house. The 
scent of Peter was all about, but Peter 
himself was strangely absent. Well, he 
had worked them over the marshy ground 
by the creek the last time he had taken 
them out. There were snipe in the marsh. 
Perhaps Peter was looking for snipe! . . . 
They went over the hill toward the marsh 
like twin streaks. . 

Peter was not at the marsh, but they 
found a fat jack-snipe, and they chased it 
madly across the oozy meadows while the 
snipe said: ‘“‘Scai-ip! Scai-ip!” and they 
acquired a coating of black muck and 
green slime. 

The snipe became disgusted at last and 
disappeared in the sky, and their thoughts 
returned uneasily to Peter. They had 
“chased,” which was wrong. Guilt was 
heavy on their souls. They must find 
Peter, take a whipping if necessary and be 
forgiven! 

The turned homeward and scoured the 
place from end to end. At last Shot found 
a trace of Peter in the drive. He followed 
the scent until it disappeared unaccount- 
ably. It was replaced by the smell of rub- 
ber tires. Ah, that was it! Peter had 

one away on the thing that made the rub- 

er smell. To find Peter it was necessary 
to follow the rubber smell. He explained 
this to Powder, and a moment later they 
arrived at the main gates and the wide 
road leading out into the world. 

They hesitated here. They had never 
been off the place before. It was a tre- 
mendous venture; but the trail of the rub- 
ber smell led straight away from the gates. 
They sniffed at it, whined anxiously, then 
slowly it drew them on. 


Ill 


HERE had been friction between the 
groom and the best man. It had de- 
veloped over the groom’s toilet. In par- 
ticular, a fawn-colored waistcoat which 
the best man had extracted from his own 
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weave 


wardrobe had proved an irritant. It had 
taken all of ten minutes to persuade the 
po that its splendors would not trans- 
orm its wearer into a ‘oly show.” 

At last this was accomplished, a coat 
was slipped on over the waistcoat and a 
whisk broom applied to the tout ensemble. 

“An’ now,” said Peter ungratefully, “I 
ope to Gawd you're through.” 

Griggs, the butler, stepped back and 
surveyed his work with growing pride. 
He had felt his task to be hopeless until 
now; but he had builded better than he 
knew. The result surprised him. 

“Not bad,” he said, revolving slowly 
and with half shut eyes about Peter’s per- 
son; “very genteel I should say, if you ask 
me. Try tostand more as if you was madé 
of something besides cement.” 

He smoothed a lapel, tweaked the lav- 
ender silk tie, and withdrew a boutonnière 
from Peter’s shaving mug. 

“Mrs. Gregory’s orders,” he said firmly, 
as he pinned the flowers to a shrinking 
bosom. “If you’d take things as they 
come,” he suggested, “‘ you’d ’elp appear- 
ances by sweating less profuse!’ 

A gleam of satisfaction flickered for an 
instant in Peter’s dripping countenance. 

“TIl ’andle that matter to suit myself,” 
he said. 

Griggs consulted his watch. 

“Wall, take ’old of yourself,” he ad- 
vised. “I must ’ave you at the church in 
ten minutes. ’Ere’s the motor now.... 
Kindly put that chewing to- 
backo back where you got 
it!” 

Ten minutes later Peter 
was staring fixedly at noth- 
ing. His eyes were glazed, 
his knees shook, his hands 
had become extraordinarily 

rominent. There stretched 
before him a white-ribboned 
aisle that cut a blurred mass 
of rustling, whispering, star- 
ing humanity squarely in 
half. All Brookfield was 
there, of course, and most 
of the village besides; but 
Peter knew them not as in- 
dividuals. They were noth- 
ing but eyes, devouring eyes, 
that feasted on the very soul 
of him as it palpitated some- 
where beneath the fawn- 
colored waistcoat. 

Then a face swam out of 
the blurred mass before him, 
and it was the face of the 
master of Brookfield, and it 
grinned mockingly at him 
and then faded away. 

There was a sort of moan- 
ing sound, and Peter knew 
that it came from the organ, 
and then the church door 
filled and there bore down 
on him a floating cloudy 
whiteness, and somewhere 
in it was a new pair of eyes, 
big and blue and mysterious. 

The mistress of Brookfield 
cooed once with delight. 

“Isn’t she adorable, Jim?” 
she gasped. “And Peter, 
I’m proud of Peter, too... . 
It’s going splendidly!” 

The master of Brookfield 

ave the bride a brief glance. 
hen his fascinated eye 


swung back and settled on a lavender tie, 
white boutonnière and _ fawn-colored 
waistcoat. 

“Superb!” he murmured, and bowed 
his head in the darkest corner of the pew. 
He looked up at last just as Father Vin- 
cent rolled forth the first sonorous Latin 
of the service. 

Then the master of Brookfield became 
conscious of a vague and rustling murmur 
from the back of the church. He heard 
the booming voice of Father Vincent fal- 
ter. He turned toward the growing mur- 
mur, and a look of such unhallowed joy 
came into his face that the mistress of 
Brookfield marveled, and quickly followed 
his glance with her own. Her face froze 
with horror as she did so. 


DOWN the ribboned aisle, the rubber 
smell discarded for the more certain 
scent of Peter’s footsteps, came two ani- 
mated mops of dust and swamp ooze. 
They came swiftly, surely, and they threw 
themselves with abandon at Peter, whom 
they had come so far to find. 

he next few moments were full to over- 
flowing. It isa pleasure to record that the 
best man was equal to the emergency. He 
plunged to the rescue of the groom—or 
was it the fawn-colored waistcoat—at the 
expense of his own apparel. He succeeded 
in fastening a pudgy hand on Powder’s 
collar, but the fingers of his other hand 
closed wildly on one of Shot’s long, silky, 


Peter lifted her muzzle and stared into her eyes 


sensitive ears, and Shot raised his voice 
in a despairing wail. 

Father Vincent had thus far proved his 
mettle. He had no more than hesitated 
for an instant at the first whirlwind en- 
trance of the puppies. Then, without a 
visible tremor, he continued the service. 

But now the groom was moved to speech. 
He glared once at the worthy Griggs, and 
addressed Father Vincent briefly. 

‘Old your ’orses,” he said. He whirled 
and advanced on the best man, and fire 
was in his eye. ‘‘’Aven’t you no sense?” 
he inquired. “Do you think you can old 
a setter by the ear. ’F ain’t a ‘og nor yet a 
calf! Leggo of ’im!” 

Griggs obeyed, and Shot flew to his 
rescuer with a whine of gratitude. 

Ow,” said Peter, advancing another 
step, “would you like for a big fat-’anded 
bum to take ’old of your ear?” 

Griggs backed hurriedly against the 
chancel railing, still holding Powder me- 
chanically by the collar. Peter pointed to 
the puppy. 

‘Leggo of ’im, too,” he ordered, and 
Griggs’s nerveless fingers unclosed from 
the collar. 

“A setter’s ear,” explained Peter to the 
awe-stricken front pews, ‘‘is that delicate 
it ought never to be touched ’ardly, let 
alone ’anging to it.” 

At these words a distressing thing oc- 
curred. For some moments the master of 
Brookfield, unnoticed for the time being, 
had been rocking back and 
forth as though in terrible 
agony. But now attention 
swung his way, for there 
burst from him a sound dif- 
ficult to describe. It was as 
though a hen, afflicted with 
bronchitis, were attempting 
to cackle. That he was suf- 
fering there could be no 
doubt, for he writhed in his 
seat. Quite suddenly he 
disappeared altogether, and 
those nearest him realized 
that he had collapsed en- 
tirely, and now half sat, half 
lay, in the corner of the pew. 

The mistress of Brookfield 
bent over him. Her atti- 
tude was one of tender so- 
licitude. It was deceiving, 
however. 

“Jim Gregory,” she 
hissed, “‘sit up this instant!” 

Strange words, harsh 
words, toamanovertaken by 
a dire seizure, and the mas- 
ter of Brookfield sent back a 
husky appeal for mercy. 

“yam dying, Egypt, dy- 
ing’,” he informed her. 

iG life partner proved 
herself a cruel, a heartless 
woman. She straightened 
up and sat stiffly erect, 
coldly, proudly pale. 

“TIL not live you!” 
she told him, looking straight 
before her, and added, re- 
gardless of her grammar, 
“never!” 

All this is minor detail. 
The central figure was Peter, 
who proved at this moment 
his right to the attention of 
the audience. He turned 
from the abashed and shrink- 
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ing Griggs and uttered one 
word. 

“Eel!” he said. 

Powder and Shot now did 
their mentor proud. They 
obeyed the command in- 
stantly, and halted just be- 
hind Peter, one to the right, 
one to the left, of him. Peter 
took his place at Leona’s 
side, the puppies following. 

“Charge!” he ordered. 

Powder and Shot sank 
dutifully down behind him. 
Peter gave Father Vincent 
a look of supreme triumph. 

‘Ow’s that,” he inquired 
in a confidential whisper, 
“for only eight months?” 

Father Vincent did not re- 

ly. His face, which had 
been cherry-red, became a 
vivid purple. Above all 
else he wished to meet the 
eye of the master of Brook- 
field. He knew, however, 
that to do so would be fatal. 
He made a supreme effort. 

“Join hands,” he di- 
rected; and then, despite 
the countenance of the bride, 
which seemed to hold in 
check the lightning’s blast, 
he went on with the service, 
while Powder and Shot, their 
heads tilting now and then 
to hear the better, gave his 
flowing Latin a close, a re- 
spectful attention. 

They were good. They 
were good as gold, and Peter 
swelled with pride. His 
face shone with it as he 
turned at last from the 
altar, a bachelor no longer. 
There remained, however, 
the long journey down a 
lane of whispering humans. 
Would Powder and Shot 
stand this acid test? 

‘Eel!’ commanded Peter 
with some anxiety. He was 
rewarded by such prompt 
obedience that he was reas- 
sured. He began the march 
down the aisle in visible tri- 
umph. Then, as he passed 
the pew wherein was the 
mistress of Brookfield, he re- 
ceived a dagger glance that 
made him falter. He looked 
uneasily behind him to see 
if the puppies were at heel. 
They were; but Leona, un- 
fortunately, was three paces 
in the rear of them. 

Then Peter remembered. 
He had been told to bear his bride from 
the altar on his right arm. He slackened 
his pace until she came abreast of him, 
then poked his elbow at her invitingly. 

“Ere,” he muttered, “take’old of this!” 

And then Leona repudiated her mar- 
riage vows with startling swiftness. The 
echo of her promise to obey had scarcely 
ceased to whisper from the vaulted ceiling, 

et at this first connubial command she 
ecame insurgent. She shrank from Pe- 
ter’s offered arm as though it were an 
adder. Without acknowledging his pres- 
ence by so much as the quiver of an eye- 
lash, she swept on—at Peter’s side, to be 


The interrupted wedding 


sure, but as far from physical contact with 
him as the width of the aisle would permit. 


THEY reached the door at last, to find 
the victoria and a pair of hunters, 
pressed into unaccustomed service, wait- 
ing at the curb. Peter surveyed the vic- 
toria dubiously. Once, long ago, it had 
been Brookfield’s pride. He glanced from 
its cloth upholstering to the bedraggled 
Powder and Shot. The comparison was 
odious; but this was an emergency, and 
what must be must be. 

“TIl keep ’em on the floor-like,” he ex- 
plained to old Marcus, who was on the 


t 

box. “They’d be 'ell-’ooping over alf the 
county if I let °em go. “Op in!” he told 
Leona, ‘‘an’ ’old on to one of ’em when I 
’and ’im to you.” 

Then, for the first time in her married 
life, Leona addressed her husband. 

“Assassin!” she gasped, and fled. 

Peter’s mouth opened with amazement 
as he watched her. She went as though 

ursued, her veil trailing behind her, her 
fends clasped at her bosom. As she 
reached the Brookfield limousine she 
swerved, climbed wildly in, and sank, a 
sobbing heap, into the deep cushions of 
the back seat. 
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Peter’s mouth was still open as the mis- 
tress of Brookfield appeared hurriedly in 
the church door. Her eyes swept past the 
victoria and caught the huddled faite in 
the limousine. She favored Peter with 
one crushing look as she flew to Leona’s 
side. 

The master of Brookfield followed her 
leisurely. As he reached the car its door 
closed in his face. 

“Home, Felix,” said the mistress of 
Brookfield succinctly, and the big car 
rolled like a battleship from the curb. 

Peter and the master of Brookfield 
watched it until it turned the corner and 
disappeared. Then their eyes met. 

Peter put Powder and Shot into the vic- 
toria, climbed in himself, and looked un- 
certainly at the master of Brookfield. 

‘Ow about a lift?” he suggested with 
an apologetic glance at the bows of white 
ribbon which gleamed like snow against 
the dark running gear of the victoria. 

The master of Brookfield accepted the 
invitation with alacrity. 

“You're on,” he said with a gleam. 


IV 


AN THE end of two strenuously tearful 
hours, the mistress of Brookfield had 
succeeded in convincing the bride that her 
life was not wrecked beyond repair. 
“And now,” said the mistress of Brook- 
field, “drink your tea and no more crying. 
I’ll see that you have your wedding trip.” 


“Yes, madam,” said Leona. 

“I’m going to send for Peter now. You 
can leave on the six o'clock train to-night.” 

“To Niagara Falls we will go, madam?” 
questioned Leona. 

“If you prefer,” promised the mistress 
of Brookfield, and was rewarded by a quav- 


ening smile. 

hen Peter entered, hat in hand, a few 
moments later he, too, was smiling. He 
beamed joyfully at Leona and the mistress 
of Brookfield. 

“The Peg bitch,” he said, ‘as ’ad six 
grand pups. ’Er fever’s gone down, an’ 
Slosson says she'll be erself in no time. ’E 
thinks mebir as ’ow—” 

“Peter,” cried the mistress of Brook- 
field, “stop this instant! There, there,” 
she said soothingly to Leona, ‘‘he doesn’t 
mean it. Don’t you dare,” she threw at 
Peter, “mention dogs again!” 

Peter swallowed hastily, reached for his 
chewing tobacco, recollected himself in 
time, and touched his forehead. 

“No, mem,” he said dazedly. 

There was a moment’s pause. 

“Peter,” said the mistress of Brookfield 
at last, “are you fond of Leona?” 

Peter blushed to the roots of his hair 
and dropped his eyes. He raised them 
then inti heyy met a pair of moist blue 
ones, into which he gazed. 

“Why,” he burst out suddenly, “she’s 
{use the finest gell that ever stood on two 
egs! 

“Yes,” said the mistress of Brookfield. 


. took his seat beside his beamin 


“Now give her a kiss.” She became busy 
at her desk for a moment, then turned to 
Peter and put a folded piece of paper in 
his hand. “You're going on a little trip 
together,” she explained. ‘You leave at 
six o’clock. Drive to town now and have 
that cashed.” 

Peter’s face fell as he unfolded the paper 
mechanically. He brightened somewhat 
when his eye took in the check’s figures. 

“Why, now,” he said, “I’ve been think- 
ing as ’ow I’d like to go down to Chuck 
Seller’s place in Tennessee. ’E’s got a 
strain of these ’ere Pointin’ Griffons ’e 
wants me to look over.” 


A QUIVERING moan came from Leo- 
na. The mistress of Brookfield shot 
Peter one icy glance. 

“You will go,” she said frigidly, “to 
Niagara Falls. Felix will take you to the 
train.” 

“Yes, mem,” said Peter, and at five- 
forty-five that evening he struggled witha 
bulging suit case into the limousine and 
bride. 

The master of Brookfield strolled out of 
the dusk, cigarette in hand, and halted by 
the car. 

“Where to now?” he inquired. 

“Nihagara Falls,” said Peter. 

“But I thought—” began the master of 
Brookfield. 

Peter kicked the suit case viciously, and 
slumped down in his seat. 

“Oh, I’ve gave up on that,” he said. 


After the War— 
Wonder Aéroplanes 


By Merle Crowell 


HE tremendous impetus given to flying by the war is one of the big 

outstanding facts in the world to-day. Right here in America, as Mr. 
Crowell reports, we are manufacturing for the Allies’ great winter raid on 
Essen hundred-mile-an-hour machines, with compartments like Pullman 
staterooms, capable of crossing the ocean; yet not one of these new marvels 
of the air has been exhibited to public view! The manufacturers are so busy 
making them for the war, and they are so secretive about their work, that 
hardly a word has got out. But when peace comes, the real truth will ap- 
pear—aéroplanes of unprecedented size, speed, safety, and convenience will 


be available. 


There is every reason to believe that we are on the very edge 


of a new development full of surprise and change. 


IFTY years of peace might not 
have furnished to the art of fly- 
ing the progress that has come 
since Europe’s military free-for- 
all, let loose on August 1, 1914. 
At the drive of military necessity, of self- 
preservation, each of the great warring 
nations is to-day turning out aircraft which 


in size, speed and safety of operation sig- 
nally outclass the aéroplane of antebellum 


days. 

When the war is over, the wings of the 
wind will have been harnessed so effec- 
tively that a splendid profit will be written 
on the balance sheet of peace. The air 
dreadnoughts of the day are the proto- 


types of the aéroplane-de-luxe of the mor- 
row; the winged wains that carry a ton of 
explosives will be commandeered by com- 
merce; and the safety devices that stand 
the gaff of shot and shell will find no ve 

great test in the trade winds of the world. 

The highways of the sky know no bar- 
riers and no frontiers. Besides being lord 
of its own element, the new aéroplane, 
driving through space at one hundred 
miles an hour, will outdistance the fastest 
ship and-leave in a dilatory smudge of the 
horizon the smoke of the speediest railway 
train. 

The sky is a universal roadbed that 
never needs repair. Spanning continents 
and bridging seas, hurdling cities, for- 
ests and the waste spaces of the world, 
the aéroplane, made safe, sound and 
speedy at the demands of war, will be 
trained to the minute for the greater serv- 
ice of peace and humanity. 

“Some morning the world will wake up, 
and Essen will be only a memory.” 

I turned sharply and stared at the 
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A sixteen-passenger Russian biplane—in which the inventor entertained ten guests. 


A meal was served in the air. 


Between morning and evening you could go from 


New York to Chicago in this car. Faster machines are being built 


speaker. Here was no crack-brained en- 
thusiast with a typhoonic imagination. 
The man before me ranked high among 
aéronautical authorities. He was not 
given to idle talk. 

“Really,” he continued, smiling, “this 
proposed air raid is almost an open secret 
among those who know most about the 
aircraft orders with which the Allies are 
deluging America. Every British and 
French aviator is dreaming of it; Germany 
senses it, and is preparing as best she can 
to meet it. Yet in the last year aérial at- 


tack has so far outstripped any possible 
defense against it that F don’t see what 
can prevent the raid from going through.” 
His eyes strayed over the staid carpet at 
his feet. Then he added: ‘The Allies are 
girding themselves to see that it will go 
through.” 

We were both silent for a while. I was 
trying to visualize from memories of 
photographs a general picture of Essen- 
on-the-Ruhr, the seat of the greatest gun 
factories in the world. 

“Do you know anything about what 
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GETTING TO BE A BIG INDUSTRY 
Assembling military biplanes inside the factory at Buffalo 
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Curtiss is doing up in Toronto and Buf- 
falo?” he asked. 

“Something.” 

“Yov’d better learn all you can. They’re 
building some wonderful aëroplanes. Any 
of the new ones will carry a ton of explo- 
sives. There will be more than a hundred 
big eagles of the air in the swoop on Essen.” 

“And when will it take place?” 

“I can’tsay. Noonecan. I suppose it 
will be when the manufacturers have fur- 
nished enough aéroplanes to insure its suc- 
cess. Curtiss can turn out one ‘America’ 
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a day in his Buffalo plant, and more than 
half a dozen ‘Canadas’ were ready by the 
middle of November. Within two months 
five ‘Canadas’ a day will be the output.” 

“How will they attack?” 

“Im not an aérial strategist,” he re- 
plied, “but common sense will furnish 
most of the answer. It should be mid- 
winter before the Allies are ready. The 
aircraft will be mobilized at a point con- 
veniently near to the German lines—I 
have a pretty good idea where, but I pre- 
fer not to say. It is likely that the start 
will be made on some dark night at about 
1 a. M. The distance will be less than 
two hundred and fifty miles, and the 
*planes can make ninety miles an hour, if 
necessary. Even in the darkness the black 
heart of Essen will stand out from the 
snowy country round about like charcoal 
on a hearth of yellow tile. I don’t think 
night will bother the aviators much. Most 
of them know the route to Essen as well as 
a blindfold bicyclist knows the angles of 
the stage on which he is performing.” 

“And what of the Germans?” 

“That is something that we don’t know 
very much about—yet. Of course they 
are making elaborate preparations. Essen 
is probably crested with searchlights and 
anti-aircraft guns, and many aéroplanes 
must be mobilized there. Perhaps there 
will be a battle in the air more spectacular 
than anything military history has ever 
known. But we must wait.” 


AN ATTACK on Essen seems logical 
enough. The distance would be an 
easy span, for many months ago eighteen 
French machines flew two hundred and 
fifty miles, mostly over German territory, 
and scattered bombs on Ludwigshafen, a 
city in Bavaria, on the Rhine, where im- 
ortant chemical works were located. The 
rench War Office described the raid as 
entirely successful;”” even the Germans 
admitted that the city had been mussed 
up a bit. One can’t help wondering what 
would happen if a hundred tons of explo- 
sive and incendiary bombs were scuttled 
from the clouds on Essen. 

For many decades Essen has been pump- 
ing blood through the veins of Prussian 
militarism. Every type of weapon from 
field rifles to those titanic 42-centimeter 
siege guns that splintered the strong for- 
tresses of Liége, Namur, Mauberge and 
Antwerp is produced in the Krupp steel 
works. Essen also manufactures torpe- 
does, shells, shrapnel, case shot, armor 
plate, ordnance wagons and all kinds of 
ammunition. The Krupp company has 
fifteen subsidiaries and five hundred 
branches, but Essen, “the furnace where 
Vulcan forges the thunderbolts of Mars,” 
is the mainspring of the whole industry. 

We shall have to depend on the cables 
for any news of an air attack on Essen, but 
we may learn right here at home about 
some of the aéroplanes with which it may 
be made. Toronto and Buffalo please step 
forward! 

The Curtiss factory at Toronto is not 
far from the waterfront of Lake Ontario. 
Anybody who gets into it will see a 
spectacle which he will remember long. 
But, alas! it is about as easy for a Russian 
nobleman to slip into the monthly meeting 
of the Petrograd Loyal Order of Nihilists, 
Local No. 13, as for a visitor without a 
very definite mission of a very relevant 
nature to pass the portal. The British 


Pictures showing how War is 


OBSERVE THE MACHINE GUN 


It is peeking out over the nose of a Far- 
man biplane. The pilot is ready to shoot 


War Office has whispered into Mr. Cur- 
tiss’s ear: the detectives that cordon the 
plant are a result of that whisper. Yet 

ere are a few of the inside facts about the 
“Canadas:” 

Dressed up in its armor a “Canada” is 
known as a war destroyer; in a garb of 
peace it would be called an aérial express 
or an aéroplane-de-luxe. The general set 
of the planes resembles that of the original 
“America.” In other respects the two 
machines have hardly a family resem- 
blance. The “America” is a flying boat; 
the “Canada” looks like an armored tour- 
ing car with enormous wings—provided 
one can imagine a touring car with a body 
sixteen feet long, capable of carrying two 
men, two‘guns, and a ton of explosives. 

The upper wing-plane of the “Canada” 
runs along eighty-five feet, eleven feet 
more than the “America’s.” Set midway of 
the lower plane (which is a little shorter) 
and hitched tightly to uprights, is the 


cabin, or “armored touring car.” Peek- 
ing out from it, fore and aft, are Maxim 
or Lewis aéroplane guns which can fire 
five hundred shots a minute. Since the 
cabin spreads out several feet on both 
sides of the planes, the guns have a full 
arc of fire. 

One each side of the cabin, where 
fuselages run back to the rudder, or tail, is 
set a 160-horse-power motor. The two 
motors, which run without vibration, drive 
the stanch mahogany propellers to the tune 
of ninety miles an hour. 

The “Canada’s” wings are constructed 
of selected woods and steel wire, cun- 
ningly wrought together; in some places 
they are a foot thick. The ribs are three- 
ply, gumwood within and two thicknesses 
of birch without, all solidly glued together 
and reénforced with brass tacks. hen 
they are finished, the planes, like those of 
all the new warbirds, can absorb shot and 
shell with the immunity of a professional 
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Developing the Aéroplane 


NOTE THE TUBE IN THE CENTER 


Through the tube, bombs are dropped from this French aéroplane. 


All 


these devices show how the necessities of war are pushing forward changes 


sword swallower. In the Cour d’Honneur 
of the Invalides, at Paris, they show a bi- 
plane which bears over four hundred 
wounds from rifle bullets, shrapnel, mi- 
trailleuse, balls and splinters of shell, re- 
ceived in five months of service. 


Bacs in the cabin we find the pilot’s 
seat, made of aluminum and covered 
with a leather cushion filled with a highly 
buoyant substance. Thus the cushion 
serves as a life preserver if the machine is 
unlucky enough to tumble into the sea. 
The passenger, or “observer,” has a similar 
seat, while in front of him is a map case 
with a celluloid front, to protect the pre- 
cious paper from wind and rain. 

By virtue of the Sperry stabilizer, which 
has contributed more to the stability of 
aéroplanes than any other invention, the 
pilot, if he wishes, may disregard the con- 
trols and devote his time to the gentle art 
of dropping bombs. The stabilizer, with 


its little gyroscopes rotating at twelve 
thousand revolutions a minute, looks after 
things during the bombardment. They 
claim that a stabilizer makes a ’plane 
“‘fool-proof.”’ 

A bomb-dropping device is hitched to 
the stabilizer; and by an intricate me- 
chanical device the speed of the machine, 
the wind-drift, and the exact angle of the 
*plane from the horizontal are determined 
with exactness. When the pilot, looking 
through a sighting-glass, sees the object 
which he wishes to hit, he pulls a lever and 
a bomb drops through the bottom of the 
machine straight to the mark. 

Many American concerns are engaged 
in making military aircraft for European 
nations. Among those handling large 
war orders are the Burgess Company, of 
Marblehead, Massachusetts, which pro- 
duces warplanes for both land and water; 
the Thomas Brothers Company, of Ithaca, 
New York, builders of a military tractor 


which John Bull has taken a fancy to; and 
the Glenn L. Martin Company, of Los 
Angeles, California, which specializes on 
high-powered military tractors and sea- 
planes. By the first week in October as 
many aéroplanes were being shipped to 
Europe every day as the whole United 
States Navy had in commission—a fact 
which we politely refer to the gentlemen 
of the Conference Committee on National 
Preparedness. The White Star liner “Bal- 
tic” left New York for Liverpool one day 
last summer with a cargo of one hundred 
and ninety-seven aéroplanes, valued at 
$600,000. 

For sheer size any of these American 
warplanes must bow to the latest Euro- 

ean models, some of which have already 
bese mentioned. Greatest of these is Ger- 
many’s armored triplane. This king of 
the welkin carries twenty men, four ma- 
chine guns, an anti-aircraft gun of 47- 
millimeter caliber, and is equipped with 
eight 180-horse-power Maybach engines, 
coupled in pairs and each driving one set 
of propellers. The anti-aircraft gun re- 
volves on an armored turret, while the un- 
derbody, which looks like an inverted roof, 
is plated deep with armor against attack 
from beneath. 


AR orders are shrouded with so 

much secrecy that it is impossible 
to tell just how many aéroplanes are be- 
ing furnished the Allies. There is excellent 
authority for the statement that all the 
“Canada’s” possible are being sent. The 
original “America” behaved so well in the 
war zone that Great Britain immediately 
ordered one hundred more. The Russian 
Government is reported to have sent out 


a hurry call for a large number of oversea 
flying oats of the same motor power as 
the “Canada.” 


The “Canada” type will soon be sur- 
passed in itsown shops. Already draughts- 
men have prepared blue prints for a 
“‘super-Canada” which will have a speed 
of 120 miles an hour, a wing spread of 125 
feet and an engine equipment of four 160- 
horse-power motors. Its carrying capacity 
and armament will exceed greatly those of 
the “Canada.” 

The uncharted realms of the air hold 
most of the real romance in the mechani- 
cal butchery of the European shambles. 
True to the tenets of romance, the plot is 
continually thickening in its steady march 
toward a dramatic dénouement: where iso- 
lated aéroplanes set out on their mission 
of destruction early in the war, whole fleets 
fly forth to-day. 

Early in October the French Govern- 
ment permitted newspaper correspondents 
to inspect for the first time its new aéro- 
plane fleet, made up of battle aéroplanes, 
cruisers and scouts, all heavily armed and 
fitted up with three-inch cannons and 
rapid-firing guns.” The fleet was divided 
into squadrons, each squadron composed 
of nine fliers: one battle ’plane, two battle 
cruisers and six scouts, with fifty officers 
and men assigned to their operation and 
portage on lorries drawn by automobiles. 

Looming above its fellows was a battle 
aéroplane, one of the new French dread- 
noughts, which was more than thirty feet 
high and had several planes extending 130 
feet. It was built to carry a crew of 
twelve men, with two cannons on the 
wings throwing three-inch projectiles. 

e war has gone far ward ending the 
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eternal argument over the respective 
merits of the monoplane and che biplane, 
an argument that had grown as tedious 
as that over the primogeniture of the egg 
and the chicken. The monoplane has 
been relegated to the scrap heap. The 
French Director of Military Aéronautics 
announced recently that he had decided 
to discontinue not only the further pur- 
chase of monoplanes but the continued 
use of those already in service. This de- 
cision meant the shelving of five hundred 
monoplanes, three hundred of which were 
not more than six months old. At the 
opening of the war Germany had seven 
or eight hundred Taube monoplanes, but 
these, after unsatisfactory service, have 
been displaced largely by tractor biplanes. 

That a gun-carrying aéroplane is worth 
three battle cruisers, at a small fraction of 
their cost, was a conclusion recently an- 
nounced by the British military authori- 
ties. The English army has twenty-one 
large training schools for aviators; the 
navy nearly as many. 


[N ADDITION to being a dread engine 
of destruction the aéroplane has become 
the “handy man” of warfare. It serves as 
the pathfinder of attack, the interpreter of 
counter attack, the range finder for big 
guns, whose targets are frequently hidden 
from view miles distant, and the swift 
messenger with orders. 

The scouting functions of the aviator in 
battle are thus outlined in the British 
manual of air warfare: 


When an engagement is imminent or in prog- 
ress, the main efforts should be directed to dis- 
covering the position and movements of the 
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hostile infantry masses, but the following are 
also objectives of greatest importance for aërial 
reconnaissance: 


(a) The position of the enemy's reserves and 
their strength, any subsequent move- 
ments being carefully noted. 

(b) The position of his headquarters. 

(c) The position of his batteries. 

(d) The location of his flanks. 

(e) The position of his aircraft landing places. 


Every aviator returning from a general 
scouting tour submits a written report of 
his observations. This is the form: 


Air Reconnaissance Report 


To th Division, Verdun. 
No.—— October ——th. 


(a) No troops seen on road Sommedieue— 
Dieue—Troy. Observation easy. 

(b) 9:40 a. M. ‘Troop train leaving Fresnes 
for Chatillon. 

(c) Force of all arms moving west on road 


Harville, joined by force south from 

Etain. 

9:48 a.M. Tail due north Fresnes. 

9:51 a.M. Head 1 mile west Fresnes- 

Chatillon railway. 

9:54 4.M. Advanced guard of all arms, 

length 34 mile, reached hill farmhouse. 

Column well closed up. 

Course. Sommedieue 9:30 A. M.—Fres- 

nes 9:40—Fresnes road-R. Longeau 9:45 

—Fresnes 9:51. Returned along Har- 

ville-Verdun road. 
(Signed) 


Capt. 
— Flight. 
—— Squadron. 


The British army manual for airmen 
makes very interesting reading. Perhaps 
in these two selected paragraphs lies a clue 
to the cause of British aérial success: 


ALL THESE WERE DESTROYED 


This huge field of ruined aéroplanes was photographed in 


Russia. 


It was an aérodrome, and the Russians destroyed it 
themselves when they retreated from Kovino. 


It gives some 


idea of the extensive aéroplane developments in Europe 


It must be borne in mind that the side whose 
aircraft show the greater determination to fight 
on every opportunity will rapidly gain a moral 
ascendancy which will largely contribute to ob- 
taining command of the air... . 

Every effort will be made to attain superior- 
ity in the air as early as possible, and it should 
never be forgotten that even one aeroplane may 
succeed in obtaining information of the utmost 
value. Hence after a series of victories in the 
air, any of the opposing aircraft that leave the 
ground must be relentlessly pursued and de- 
stroyed, until complete command of the air is 
obtained, while after defeat all aircraft capable 
of flying should continue to reconnoiter at all 
costs. 


In range finding for the big guns the sig- 
nal system by which Very’s lights, green 
and red, were used to flash observations 
has been displaced by wireless in most 
military aéroplanes. Fog and other ad- 
verse air conditions frequently hindered 
the success of the former method. 


“YVAR is the sleep or the winter period 
of culture,” wrote Nietzsche. “Man 
emerges from it with greater strength for 
good or evil.” 

In a final survey of the tremendous de- 
velopment of aëroplanes through war, the 
mind should always rest hopefully on the 
greater contribution which peace will re- 
ceive. I was discussing this phase of the 
subject the other day with Henry Wood- 
house, governor of the Aëro Club of Amer- 
ica, and a member of the Conference Com- 
mittee on National Preparedness. 


The $100,000,000 spent, and the $200,000,- 
000 appropriated for military aircraft in the 
last three years by the nations of the world, will 
be one of the best investments for peace [said 
Mr. Woodhouse]. As an indication of the 
stimulus that flying has received, I may men- 
tion the fact that any of the “super-Americas” 
Mr. Curtiss is building could easily fly across 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

“Safety first” is as much a slogan in the 
a¢ronautical world as anywhere else. The art 
of flying has been brought to such perfection 
that it requires only about 15 per cent of the 
attention to operate aéroplanes that it did three 
years ago. The constructor knows the “‘factor 
of safety” of every part of the machine; that is, 
he knows the breaking stress of every wire, bolt 
or strut. As machines used to be built, the 
“factor of safety” was a variable, and the plane 
was no stronger than its weakest part. 

In other days experience was the aviator’s 
only teacher. He could tell his altitude by the 
barograph, but he could tell neither the speed 
of his machine nor its relation to the speed of 
the wind. To-day he has instruments to tell 
him all this, and if he wants more he can get 
an automatic stabilizer that will watch all de- 
viations for him and will not permit the pilot to 
rise or turn at an angle which the ’plane will not 
stand, 


This security in aéroplane operation 
described by Mr. Woodhouse is perhaps 
the most significant feature of the recent 
revolution in dynamic flight. The aéro- 
plane already had every other asset neces- 
sary to its commercial success. The bird- 
man had drilled through the air at the 
rate of 125 miles an hour; he had flown 
without stopping for twenty-four hours 
and twelve minutes, putting a thousand 
miles behind him in his flight; he had 
traveled 1,330 miles in a day, a greater 
distance than was ever covered by any 
other means of locomotion; he had risen 
26,246 feet toward the stars—six thousand 
feet higher than Mt. McKinley, the tip 
peak of North (Continued on page 66) 
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The Price of Happiness 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. 


HE price of happiness, so far as I 

am aware, has never been com- 

puted accurately. My extensive 

acquaintance among millionaires 

(where the per capita rate of 

misery is very high) has convinced me 

that it would run well into six figures. 

Not long ago a prominent banker offered 

a fabulous sum to any physician who 

would permit him to eat a plate of pork 

and beans, and then save his life after- 

ward. This unfortunate man valued his 

happiness at something over a million dol- 

lars. Mr. and Mrs. John Henry Bright, 

on the other hand, would have turned up 
their noses at any such paltry figure. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Henry Bright were 


By Dana Burnet 


taurants and Entertainments. ‘Tuesdays 
and Thursdays he strolled over to Wash 
ington Market and took down the prices 
of butter, eggs and Philadelphia chicken. 
On these days he was Produce Editor. 
On Saturdays he wrote the Book Reviews. 
Sundays and evenings he was engaged 
in composing a three-act poetic drama. 
Thus we see that Mr. Bright was an ex- 
tremely versatile and unusual young man. 

Mrs. Bright, in her way, was even more 
unusual. John said frequently that he 
had never tasted such biscuits, puddings, 

ies, shortcakes and hot breads as Mrs. 

right could and did make. Mrs. Bright 
knew, moreover, precisely what color she 
wanted for the bedroom walls, and what 


GRAHAM COOTES 


tint did well for the living-room. She had 
icked out the linoleum for the kitchen 
y a divine and extraordinary instinct, 
and she was never out of tea biscuits when 
Joha opped in with a hungry poet. 
ary Bright was slim and beautiful. She 
had the sea in her eyes and the sun in her 
hair. And somewhere in her throat she 
had laughter, like a prisoned bird, ready 
to burst into silver melodies at the slight- 
est excuse. I have borrowed this descrip- 
tion from Act I of John’s poetic drama, 
whose heroine, curiously enough, had 
blue eyes and gold hair. 
Thursday evenings Mrs. Bright cast 
up accounts. This was a most solemn 
and important occasion, filled with tense 
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the most interesting and 
unique couple in the world. 
They were old married folk 
of six months’ standing. 
They had a flat in Brooklyn, 
a salary of forty dollars a 
week, few relatives, hot and 
cold running water, health, 
a maid who came in by the 
day, southern exposure, a 
composite sense of humor, a 
real log fire, a butcher who 
cheated them, a taste for 
Kipling, and the prospect of 
a Raise. ow you know 
why I picked them out for a 
story. Authors, I have been 
told, should always select 
persons who are unusual 
and different, to paint into 
their tales. 


OHN BRIGHT was a 

sub-editor on a New 
York evening newspaper. 
There is a common impres- 
sion abroad that editors and 
sub-editors are enormously 
salaried individuals who go 
about with splitting head- 
aches putting the paper to 
press and lighting one ciga- 
rette from the end of 
another. Occasionally they 
pause to sniff the air for la- 
tent scoops, or else they dash 
down to Washington to 
lunch with the President. 
John Bright, again, was an 
unusual sort of an editor. 
He never had headaches, 
smoked one cigar a day, and 
drew forty dollars eve 
Thursday evening. His of- 
ficial title shifted according 
to the days of the week. On 
Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays Mr. Bright pasted 
notices about prominent 
restaurants on sheets of 
white copy paper and sent 
them up to the composing- 
room. During the perform- 
ance of these duties Mr. 
Bright was Editor of Res- 


The Roar of New York 


cannot 
Blot these Things Out 


HIS fine, happy story about young married people in 
| New York is the first of a series which Dana Burnet is 
writing for us. It suggests the question, Are city folks 

different from other folks? We know that they are not differ- 
ent. New York is the greatest city in America. You hear 
much about its Stock Exchange, white lights, tenderloin and 
four hundred. But the Stock Exchange, white lights, tender- 
loin and four hundred could slide off into the North River and 
leave New York practically unchanged in the volume and 
variety of its activities. It would be essentially what it is now. 

What is the real New York composed of? It is composed of 
hard-working folks who never dine with Willie Vanderbilt, 
never pass through the great White Way except to gaze at it 
as if it were a circus, and never think of the Stock Exchange 
except to marvel at its mysteries. They are utterly outside the 
limelight. The blazing sights and signs of the city seem as 
hectic and alien to them as they do to the visitor from the little 
town. They go their way—up in the morning, down to work, 
home in the evening—thinking, planning and dreaming. Le- 
gitimate business is their interest and their daily occupation. 
Aspirations for their families fill their minds. They live piled 
up in layers ten or twenty stories high, but their hopes and 
ambitions and experiences are common with the rest of the 
world. You cannot change human beings that easily. 

Remember this, and do not be fooled: railroads, street cars 
and cabs carry strangers in New York to hotels, crowds and 
orchestras. But away from all this are hundreds of thousands 
of quiet and peaceful little groups—most of whom came from 
the country and small towns. A home is a private institution 
and does not keep a brass band. 

We have told you nothing that five million people in New 
York do not already know.—T HE EDITOR. 


moments, in which Mrs. 
Brighrs heart fluttered 
wildly to see black Debit 
swallowing shining Credit. 
Debit and Credit in her 
mind had taken on the 
figures of knights in a tour- 
ney. Debit was a black 
challenger; Credit a white 
champion of the hearth. 
Weekly they rode with 
couched spears, and if Credit 
won, even by the smallest 
fraction, then John went 
proudly to the bank next 
morning. But if Debit 
proved the victor, then John 
went instead to a notebook, 
hidden beneath sheafs of 
poetic drama, and with a de- 
fiant flourish wrote therein: 


To Happiness...... $1,000,000 


"THEN Mary would come 
flying to his arms, and 
there would bea period com- 
monly indicated in the pub- 
lic prints thus:... But I 
shall come out with it 
boldly and state that this 
eriod was occupied by 
isses, claspings, tears, 
smiles; pledges to make im- 
possible fortunes on the part 
cf jens assurances that she 
didn’t care tuppence on the 
art of Mrs. John; praises 
Por Mrs. John’s hair, eyes, 
figure; expressions of un- 
dying faith in John’s genius, 
ability, devotion; smiles, 
claspings, tears and kisses. 
After six whole months 
of married life Mr. and 
Mrs. John Henry Bright 
found that their accounts 
stood as follows: 


To Cash............. $237.86 
To Happiness . $100,000,000.00 


And then, one raw after- 
noon in February, while the 
real log fire crackled on the 
hearth and the tea kettle 
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“Who says I’m poor!” cried John 


bubbled in the kitchen, there came the 
Knock on the Door. 

I only use the knock on the door in its 
approved and traditional literary sense. 
Great events in literature have always 
been heralded by Knocks on the Door. 
On this occasion it was in reality a jingle of 
the telephone and an announcement from 
the hall boy that there was a gentleman 
to call. entleman’s name, continued 
hall boy in the sniggering voice of his 
kind, was Mr. Bright. 

Mrs. Bright directed the hall boy to 
show the gentleman up. Then, with a 
little birdlike trill from that gay prisoner 
in her throat, she ran into the hall and 
waited to jump out at John. It was an 
old trick of his, this pretending to be an 
important caller. Ordinarily, however, he 
apoye a fictitious name. 

moment later she heard the elevator 
thump to a stop, then a footstep, then a 
ring at the doorbell. 


“Boo!” cried Mrs. John, flinging wide 
the door, “ Boo-o-o-oh!” 


A LITTLE bent old man with a gnarled 
cane and a travel-worn leather bag 
stood smiling on the threshold. The little 
man’s hair was a silvery gray, worn rather 
longer than is now the mode, and his keen 
blue eyes were set in a network of fine 
wrinkles. 

“Can’t scare me!” he said, peering at 
Mrs. Bright with a humorous kindliness. 
And then, dropping the travel-worn bag 
to the floor, the little man added: 

“Im John Bright’s uncle, William 
Bright, from the tail end o’ Californy. I 
reckon you never heard tell of William 
Bright?” 

“Oh, yes, I have,” stammered Mary, 
her cheeks stained crimson. ‘Indeed, I 
have! John—John often speaks of you.” 

The little man smiled fis humorous, 
kindly smile. 


“Then I reckon you'll let me in, won’t 
you, ma’am? I’ve come to pay you a little 
visit.” 

Mary bent swiftly and snatched the bag 
from the floor. 

“Im so sorry,” she said confusedly. 
“You see, the boy said ‘Mr. Bright,’ and 
of course I thought it was John. When I 
saw you at the door I was so embarrassed 
I—I lost my manners. Come right in! 
This is John’s room—his study, you 
know. Just put your things right here, 
Uncle—Uncle William, and then we’ll go 
into the living-room and have a nice talk. 
We've a fire in the living-room, a real log 
fire! John had such a time finding one that 
we could afford. I hope you won’t mind 
because the apartment is so tiny. I sup- 
pose you’re used to lots of room out in 
California.” 

“Bless you,” said William Bright, “I’ve 
lived most of my life in a tent. I call this 
luxury.” 


The Price of Happiness, by DANA BuRNET 


“Aren’t you nice!” said Mary, laugh- 
ing. Then she led her unexpected guest 
into the diminutive living-room and pulled 
up the one big armchair tothe real log fire. 

“There!” said Mary. “You just sit 
down and make yourself comfortable. TIl 
have some tea for you in a jiffy.” She 
rang a little china bell that summoned the 
maid who came in by the day, and ordered 
tea at once. 

“Well, well!” said the little old man, 
holding out his hands to the fire. ‘Well, 
well! Tea! I tell you, Uncle William 
Bright has struck it rich at last.” He 
reached up and took one of Mary’s hands 
in his own. 

“T was off prospectin’ when you and 
John were married,” he said, “but I found 
your announcement when I got back to 
San Diego. Your name is Mary, isn’t it?” 

“ Between you and me,” said Mary con- 
fidentially, “it is.’ Then they both 
laughed, he with a little dry chuckle, she 


with that silver treasure of her throat. 

“T got to hankerin’ for a sight of my 
own flesh an’ blood,” said Unde William 
wistfully. “So I decided to pack up an’ 
come East. I had consid’able time findin’ 
you. Mighty nigh got struck by a trolley 
cyar this mornin’.” 

“Oh!” cried Mary, “aren’t they awful?” 


“THEYRE purty spry,” acknowl- 
edged the old man, “an’ mighty plen- 
tiful. Don’t know but I’d ruther take my 
chances with a wildcat,” he added reflec- 
tively. 

“Pm sure it was very brave of you to 
come all the way from California,” said 
Mary. “How many lumps of sugar, 
Uncle William?” 

“Three, ma’am, if you please.” He 
took the steaming cup from her hand and 
sank back with a contented sigh. 

“Maybe I oughtn’t t’ have come 
crashin’ down on you without lettin’ you 
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“Shucks, I’m nothin’ but a piker” 


know,” he said, peering over the brim of 
his cup. ‘‘But, bless me, I never thought. 
Out West, you jest walk in an’ hang your 
hat on the hatrack. I reckon it’s different 
here.” 

“Tt isn’t different here!” replied Mary 
stoutly. The old man chuckled joyously. 

“Tl sleep on the windy sill,” said 
Uncle William. 

“You'll do nothing of the sort. Didn’t 
you see that couch in John’s study? Well, 
that’s a magic couch. When you touch it 
with a wand it turns into a bed. You 
have to know witchcraft to live in an 
apartment, but that makes it all the more 
fun. Stay just as long as you like.” 

The visitor shook his silvery locks at her. 

“Who'd have thought that little John 
Bright had enough sense to marry a girl 
like you!” 

“John Bright,” said Mary, “is an ex- 
tremely brilliant young man. Let me give 
you some more tea, Uncle William.” 
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That night, in the seclusion of their 
own bedroom—and in the most delicate 
of whispers—Mr. and Mrs. Bright dis- 
cussed the surprising visit of the Lower 
California uncle. 

“You can say what you like,” whis- 
pered Mary, her mouth full of hairpins, 
“I think it was sweet of him to want to 
see us. Imagine an old man coming all 
that way!” 


“All I know about him,” said John, “is 
that he has vee his life prospecting for 


old mines. I don’t suppose he has ever 
‘ound one. His kind don’t. Poor old 
chap!” 

ve probably took his last cent to get 


here,” said Mary. ‘I’m sure he must be 
very poor. When I gave him tea this after- 
noon he said: ‘Uncle William has struck 
it rich at last.’ Isn’t it pathetic, John?” 


“It certainly is! Why, Mary, you're 
crying.” 

*I—I’m sorry for him—that’s all. I’m 
sorry for anybody who’s old—and alone. 
John makes me cry. Hold me tight, 

ohn. 

“There,” said John, patting his lady’s 
golden head, “there, there! e'll make 
it up to him, dear.” 

“Oh, yes,” (Continued on page 82) 


What You Should Know about 


Pneumonia 


Why it is increasing 
How to be on guard 


By Arthur R. Reynolds, M. D. 


FORMER COMMISSIONER 


HAT disease do busy men 

most dread? Pneumonia. 

What disease will carry off 

one or more of the friends 

of each of us before next 
Easter Day? Pneumonia. What disease 
is most fatal to men in the midst of life’s 
activities? Pneumonia. Of what disease 
can it be said that its victims may be se- 
lected with a reasonable degree of cer- 
tainty in advance? Pneumonia. Of what 
disease can it be said that from a given 
number who are stricken, those who will 
recover and those who will die can be se- 
lected with a reasonable degree of accu- 
racy? Pneumonia. 

Are men born with an inherent weak- 
ness that renders them susceptible to 
pneumonia, as is frequently the case with 
tuberculosis? No. Then the suscepti- 
bility to pneumonia is an acquired one? 
Yes, largely. 

What is the type of man most suscepti- 
ble to pneumonia? Heis naturally strong, 
has good digestion; he is over-fed, over- 
fat, over-weight, frequently over-worked 
and often a heavy drinker. 

At what age do men reach this condi- 
tion? Usually between thirty-five and 
sixty-five years. 

In what men is the disease most fatal? 
Those who habitually eat and drink too 
much. 

How does excessive weight render men 
susceptible to pneumonia? By crowding 
all the internal organs with iver upon 
layer of fat and compressing them so that 
they do not act freely or naturally; by 
compressing the heart and large blood ves- 
sels, retarding their expansion and hinder- 
ing the flow of the blood stream; by mak- 
ing a weight of fat that must be lifted with 
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every heartbeat; also, by filling up the 
throat and nose and increasing their con- 

estion, that in turn renders them suscept- 
ible to infection and the growth of infect- 
ing germs. 


How does the weight of fat the heart 
must lift affect it? In time it wears 
out some of the muscular fibers of the 
heart, and weakens it. Every movement 
of one over weight is more difficult than 
before and increases the heartbeat and the 
frequency of respiration, as will be noted 
by the increasing tendency to get short of 
breath on exercising. In addition, extra 
weight retards motion and makes exercise 
in the open air troublesome, until finally 
the victim’s life is too largely spent within 
doors and he breathes too much indoor 
stale air, which lowers his vitality and in- 
creases his susceptibility to cold. 

Are those susceptible to colds, the re- 
sulting nasal catarrh, tonsilitis, sinus in- 
fection, etc., susceptible to pneumonia, 
and why? Yes. Because the pockets of 
pus frequently remaining in the nostril, 
the sinuses, the tonsils, or elsewhere, fur- 
nish a hiding place for infection, where it 
may lie dormant until it develops virulence 
and finds lodgment in the lung and pro- 
duces lobar pneumonia. 

How does pneumonia kill? By produc- 
ing a toxin or poison that creates fever, be- 
comes systemic, overburdens every organ 
and tissue, and destroys bodily resistance; 
by plugging the lung cells with exudate, 
and preventing the oxygenating of the 
blood and the removal of waste matter, 
which is the normal function of the lung. 

What organ gives out first in pneumo- 
nia, and why? The heart. Because the 
heart, in its effort to force the venous blood 


filled with waste matter through the 
plueged lung and exchange the oxygenated 

lood for it, works overtime and becomes 
exhausted. 

Why do the fat and florid men die from 
pneumonia, while the normal man is likely 
to get well? Because the fat man starts 
with all his organs tired and all his tissues 
burdened with waste and more or less poi- 
sonous matter, while his heart is already 
weakened and weighted down with a bur- 
den of fat. The normal man’s organs are 
rested, his tissues are clean, his heart is 
strong and will stand the strain longer and 
do its work more thoroughly while it lasts. 

How long does the extra strain that 
pneumonia puts upon the heart last? Only 
six days: in six days lobar pneumonia ends 
suddenly. A heart that can keep to work 
for six days will carry the patient through 
the disease. A heart that can work only 
five days and a half kills the patient. 

What is the relative importance of 
pneumonia and other diseases which are 
now being prevented or eliminated? 

Pneumonia killed more than double the 
number of people in Chicago in the year 
1914 than did all the epidemic diseases 
combined, including typhoid fever, small- 
pox, measles, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, diphtheria and croup, influenza, 
hydrophobia, tetanus and pellagra. The 
total deaths in Chicago from all causes 
during the calendar year 1914 were 33,- 
952; of these, 4,077 died from all forms of 
pneumonia, and 3,908 died from all forms 
of tuberculosis. 

Why use the figures for Chicago? Be- 
cause there are no records for the entire 
country, and the records of other large 
cities are not at hand, but will be found to 
follow very closely the same relationship 
as those of Chicago, varying, of course, 
from year to year. 

Is mortality from pneumonia increasing? 
Yes—especially in cities. 


WHat change in human habits are co- 
incident with the increase of pneu- 
monia? A large increase in the naber of 
city dwellers compared with the rural popu- 
lation. How does the shifting of popula- 
tion to cities affect the incidence of pneu- 
monia? By increasing the number whose 
vigor and resisting power is lessened by in- 
door life; by increasing the number who 
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take little outdoor exercise; by favoring 
over-indulgence in eating and drinking; b 
increasing the facilities for contact wit 
infection, and last, but not least, by in- 
creasing the pollution of the air that is 
breathed both inside and outside of habi- 
tations, shops and offices. 

How do soot and dust aid in producing 
pneumonia? By excluding the sunlight, 
especially the ultra-violet rays, which de- 
stroy infection very quickly when they 
reach it; by the irritant if 
Not poisonous gases that ac- 
company soot and smoke. 

Is there any evidence that 
coal dust enters the lungs? 
Yes. In post mortem ex- 
aminations of those who 
lived in a smoky atmosphere 
the lungs are found to be 
discolored by coal dust. 

Are soot and dust irri- 
tants to the lungs and air 
passages? Yes. May infec- 
tion attach itself to dust 
particles and be conveyed 
to the breathing apparatus? 
Yes. 

Is there any evidence that 
acute lung diseases are more 
prevalent in a soot-laden at- 
mosphere than in pure air? 
Yes. (See Bulletin No. 9 of 
the Mellon Institute, pub- 
lished by the University of 
Pittsburgh, especially the 
convincing conclusions 
therein reported by Dr. 
Louis Ascher of Königsberg, 
Germany.) 

What relation does respi- 
ration bear to nutrition, 
compared with other or- 
gans? It is the most im- 
portant and imperative of 
all the body functions, because you can 
live only a few minutes without air, while 
you can live days without water, and weeks 
without food. As to quantity, you require 
a large bulk of air for one day’s supply, 
while food and water for weeks may be 
carried in the hand. 

How do large centers of population af- 
fect the outdoor air? By increasing the 
amount of smoke and soot in the air and 
increasing the amount of dust in the streets 
and highways. 

How does it affect the indoor air? By 
increasing the height and size of buildings 
that exclude the sunshine and forbid the 
interchange of inside impure air with the 
outside purer air. 

How are we to obtain pure, clean air in 
cities? Already the work done by public 
health organizations to enlighten the pub- 
lic on the impure air diseases is bearing 
fruit by showing reduced mortality. Edu- 
cation and pressure of the police power has 
reduced the production of smoke in in- 
numerable instances; but with the multi- 
plication of furnaces and the increased 
consumption of soft coal, smoke still pol- 
lutes the air and shuts out the sun. The 
work must be kept up until the coal is con- 
verted into power at the mine, where popu- 
lation is sparse. 

Is it necessary to study elaborate medi- 
cal evidence to understand that a smoke- 
laden atmosphere is undesirable? No. 
The common-sense decision of the average 
man is sufficient. 

Do women have lobar pneumonia? Yes, 


but not so frequently as men. Why should 
women, who live indoor lives even more 
than do men and are as frequently over- 
fed and over-fat, suffer less den do men? 
There are two indiscretions indulged in by 
men that women as a rule do not commit 
—the use and abuse of tobacco and intoxi- 
cants—and these alone are doubtless suff- 
cient to account for the difference. How 
does tobacco predispose one to pneumo- 
nia? By keeping the lining membranes 
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of the throat, nose and air passages in a 
constant state of irritation and congestion, 
which renders them more susceptible to 
the lodgment of infectious germs and fur- 
nishes a site favorable to their multiplica- 
tion. 

How does the abuse of alcoholic drinks 
predispose one to pneumonia? By be- 
numbing the sensibilities to cold and fa- 
tigue and favoring exposure to cold; by 
lowering the vital resistance, and by its 
leading to excesses of all kinds; by increas- 
ing the heartbeat to a degree that leads to 
or hastens exhaustion. 

Is pneumonia a cold weather disease? 
Not necessarily. The disease occurs in 
the tropics, and all through the summer, 
with us. 


[TURING what season is pneumonia 
most prevalent, and why? In the 
winter months, because at this season 
people are inclined to eat more rich food, 
exercise less, and live indoors and breathe 
very much more foul air than in summer. 
o outdoor workers have pneumonia, 
and why? Yes. Outdoor workers are no- 
toriously badly housed. The homes of 
farmers and workmen are shut up too 
tightly in winter, to keep out the cold and 
save fael. They work hard in the day- 
time, get very hungry for their meals, eat 
too hurriedly and too much, and bolt their 
food. 
How is pneumonia spread? By infec- 
tion of susceptibles. How does infection 
pass from the sick to the well? Through 


the discharges from the mouth and nose 
only. Frequently the infection goes di- 
rectly from lip to lip, as from husband to 
wife. 

Those who have recovered from pneu- 
monia are coughing and sneezing infecting 

erms of pneumonia into the air that is to 
be breathed by others, every day for weeks 
and months, and there is evidence that it 
sometimes continues until the end of their 
lives. It finds lodgment upon handker- 
chiefs that others must han- 
dle, upon towels and cloth- 
ing. It lights upon floors, 
sidewalks and streets. It be- 
comes attached to particles 
of dust that in time are 
wafted by favoring breezes 
again upon food, or directly 
into our nostrils, again to re- 
produce itself in a new vic- 
tim, and so a continuous 
chain is established. 

The same is somewhat 
true of those suffering from 
colds, and we have endeav- 
ored to show that those sus- 
ceptible to colds are prone 
to have pus-bearing surfaces 
or pockets in their throat or 
nostrils, which furnish an 
abiding place and a hatch- 
ng place for pneumonia. 

May the teeth and gums 


pneumonia? Yes. Around 
the teeth or in the gums 
there are frequently found 
pus pockets or pus-produc- 
ing surfaces unknown to the 
sufferer. The teeth and 
gums should be examined pe- 
riodically to remove danger 
laces, for the pus may 1n- 
ect the individual or others. 
Should pneumonia and colds be made a 
notifiable disease; that is, should the pub- 
lic health authorities be notified of the ex- 
istence of pneumonia or colds in a house- 
hold, as is the case in diphtheria or small- 
pox? Yes. Pneumonia and colds are 
twin sisters of evil, are a public menace, 
and each should be isolated, and all mouth 
and nose discharges should be destroyed as 
long as they are infective, with as much 
care as in diphtheria. Supervision should 
continue as long as the infective germs ma 


` be found in the discharge from the mout 


or nose on microscopic examination. To 
do this in many cases the exercise of the 
police power will be necessary. 

Can pneumonia be prevented, and how? 
Yes. reducing the number of suscep- 
tibles. How can that be done? By edu- 
cating the masses, especially the well-to- 
do, in the ways of Heke living by keeping 
the facts constantly before them, and to 
do this all the agencies for conveying in- 
telligence will be necessary—the public 
press, the pulpit, the universities, the 
schools, in addition to the public health 
agencies and the daily work of the medical 
profession. Men must learn what their 
daily need of food is, and avoid excess. 
They must learn that a fat man is a vul- 
nerable man; each man must learn what 
his weight should be, and keep within that 
weight, while alcoholic beverages can be 
eliminated as intelligent understanding of 
human welfare advances. Sensible out- 
of-door life should be enforced, and ventila- 
tion of home, shops, and offices improved. 
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With that the count began a balancing stunt 


O ARCHANGEL, merely be- 
cause he was an archangel, could 
have got the service Mr. Hutton 
commanded at the Hotel Palais. 
By dint of a never-failing har- 

vest of lovely crisp gold certificates, he 
had won the maitre d'hôtel, the four cap- 
tains, the waiters, the busses and at last 
the head chef to respect his wishes. Corned 
beef and cabbage, ham and eggs, hot soda 
biscuits, pork and beans, stewed chicken 
(without green peppers, chestnuts or mush- 
rooms), blackberry pie, and other purely 
American dishes were made at the Palais 


with all the china within reach 
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especially for Mr. Hutton, and whenever 
he desired them. When he wished to be 
jocular, he said that someday he hoped to 
ave money enough to induce the chef to 
learn how to make corn-meal dumplings, 
and he knew that the triumph of his life 
was not the financing of the P. L. & T. 
Railroad but that he could get brown 
ravy, made in the pan and thickened with 
our, with his roast beef at the Palais. 
He couldn’t get such food at home. 
There Mrs. Hutton ruled. When I say 
that Mrs. Hutton was very busy entering 
society by way of one of the most exclu- 


sive communities on Long Island, you can 
imagine the life that Mr. Hutton led. The 
worst of it was, she was succeeding. She 
was already on the outer edge of the inner 
circle, so to speak. It sometimes seemed 
to Mr. Hutton that life would never again 
hold for him a real good time. His idea of 
a good time was to sit in a big chair, take 
off his shoes, put his stockinged feet in an- 
other big chair; then, with the evening pa- 
pers and a glass of buttermilk, he had a 
regular orgy. If he might have had a hunk 
of old-fashioned election cake along with 
the buttermilk he would probably have 
died of joy. 

They could not give him election cake, 
even at the Hotel Palais. Gingerbread, 
however, they managed to achieve, and 
the day that it was first served to Mr. Hut- 
ton by his favorite captain, Victor, was a 
red-letter—perhaps I should say a gold- 
letter—day for all concerned. 

It was Victor’s youth and clean blond- 
ness and amiable smile that had made Mr. 


Hutton an habitué of the Circassian wal-- 


nut and gold leaf dining-room of New 
York’s most lavish, most expensive hotel, 
when in his heart he would have preferred 
and would have been much more comfort- 
ableina white-tiled restaurant, witha chair 
with a wide arm to set his plate and glass 
on. Butone day a certain Wall Street great 
man had taken Mr. Hutton to lunch at 
the Palais, and Victor had served them 
corned beef hash, browned,—some- 
thing Mr. Hutton had not seen since 
Mrs. Hutton began to get into so- 
ciety. Mr. Hutton could not fail to 
note Victor’s genuine delight at the 
way that corned beef hash disap- 
peared. 

After that Mr. Hutton came again 
—and again—and again—until, as 
I have narrated, he had the whole 
staff of dining-room and kitchen for 
his faithful slaves, and luncheon had 
become for him one perfect meal. 


Hutton—heavy and big and gray— 
entering the Hotel Palais on a cold 
and blustery March day. He had 
come up to Forty-second Street on 
the Subway, and there his limousine 
met him. Mr. Hutton opened all 
the windows, letting the raw air 
fling itself against him; he loved it. 
Ina very few minutes he was whirled 
up to the Palais, and in a very few minutes 
more he was being greeted cs Louis, the 
maitre d'hôtel, who bowed and said in- 
gratiatingly, “A terreeble day, Mr.’Utton, 
no 


“Fierce,” said Mr. Hutton. 

Captains bowed, waiters stood aside 
deferentially, and in a radiant atmosphere 
of good will Mr. Hutton was conducted by 
Victor to his rightful table. After an 
anxious moment or two, it was decided 
that he should lunch on milk toast, broiled 
shad and rhubarb pie. The order being 
settled, and Victor fled away to tell the 
chef in person concerning it, Mr. Hutton 
sat and idly gazed over the park, drear 
enough to a casual glance in the chill 
March drizzle, yet somehow conveying to 
those who are country wise, that spring 
was near. General Sherman, on his great 
horse, sat unmoved while wind and rain 
beat upon him, and the airily-clad Victory 
who heralds him seemed to mind the 
weather as little as the grim old general. 

Mr. Hutton was thinking vague thoughts 
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of spring and pussy willows and whether 
Sherman really said that war is hell and 
when his milk toast would be ready, all 
peacefully and unworried, when a page ap- 
proached him gently from the rear. 

“Mrs. Hutton is on the telephone and 
wishes to speak to you, sir,” he announced, 
so low that even the man at the next table 
couldn’t hear. “This way, sir.” 

Mr. Hutton got up and followed the 
boy, meanwhile Fumbling for a quarter to 
reward the service. 

He settled himself compactly in the 
white-and-gold telephone booth. Itwasa 
tight fit. 

“What’s the matter, Mollie?” he asked. 


HER voice came to him calmly and col- 
lectedly over the wire, yet there was a 
little edge on it. “James,” she said, 
“Claude Sandford is ill and can’t come to 
my dinner to-night.” 

“Shucks,” said Mr. Hutton, sympa- 
thetically, “that’s too bad! Is he much 


‘sick, Mollie? What’s the matter with 


him?” 

Mrs. Hutton’s voice took on several 
more degrees of edginess: “I don’t know 
and I don’t care,” she answered. “I could 
almost wish he had small-pox when I 
think of him falling ill on the day of m 
dinner party. Don’t you comprehend, 
James? The Wallabys are coming—and 
the Newton Chesters, and Mrs. Grahame 
Brown, and I had depended on Claude 
Sandford to be amusing and make the 
affair go. If Mrs. Grahame Brown has a 
dull time I’ll never get her here again. 
And you know what that means.” 

Mr. Hutton knew. Mrs. Hutton had 
explained to him some twelve to twenty 
times that her social success depended on 
that very rude, brusque, gayly-dressed 

erson known as Mrs. Grahame Brown. 
Mr. Hutton always thought of Mrs. Gra- 
hame Brown as a ‘queer old lady;’ but 
that simply goes to show how provincial 
and crude Mr. Hutton was. 

“Well, Mollie,” said Mr. Hutton pa- 
tiently, “what are you going to do about 
it?” 

“Im not going to do anything,” replied 
Mrs. Hutton. “You’ve got to do some- 
thing. You’ve got to find me a man. I’ve 
telephoned all around and I can’t get hold 
of a soul except stupid old Sammy Diller, 
and I’Il let my table be thrown out before 
I'll ask him. So you’ve got to get some- 
one. I want a young man, good-looking, 
well-bred, of course, and preferably one 
who is clever and amusing. Yes, I think 
he must be clever and amusing.” 

“But look here, Mollie!” protested Mr. 
Hutton in dismay, “where’ll I get him? 
I don’t know any young men. I can’t get 
anybody. I got a directors’ meeting this 
afternoon, anyway—”” 

The inflexible voice of Mrs. Hutton 
floated back to him over the wire. “It 
don’t make any difference, Jim. You’ve 
got to get a young man for my dinner to- 
night, and he’s got to be the kind I say. 
I done care who he is, nor where he comes 
from. But you’ve got to get him. Good- 
by.” And she rang off. 

Mr. Hutton extricated himself in a 
dazed and helpless fashion from the 
little telephone booth, made his usual 
change-pocket gesture, and tipped the boy 
who held the door open and the girl at the 
switchboard. He started slowly back to 
the dining-room, though milk toast and 
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rhubarb pie had lost their savor. He 
knew he had to get that young man. He 
respected those forceful qualities that had 
made Mrs. Hutton, only three years from 
the West, the hostess of the Wallabys and 
Mrs. Grahame Brown, and he dreaded to 
have her bring any of that magnificent 
forcefulness to bear on him. 

“Ah, Mr. ’Utton,” said Victor, bowing 
him back into his chair, “your toas’ it is 
here. Permit me.” 

Mr. Hutton permitted himself to be 
seated. He tucked his napkin into his vest 
—he always allowed himself that indul- 

ence at luncheon—and he began to eat. 
eanwhile, he wastabulating his thoughts: 

He had to get a young man for dinner. 

The young man must be good-looking, 
well-bred, amusing. 

Mollie Hutton was a woman not to be 
trifled with. 

But—he didn’t know any young men. 

Except that young paying teller at his 
bank? 

He wouldn’t do—he was homely. 

There was his office bookkeeper? 

He wouldn’t do—he wasn’t clever or 
amusing or well-bred. 

But, stop!—there was that young law- 
yer who had sued him the other day be- 
cause his car had knocked over a newsboy. 

Mr. Hutton jumped from his chair and 
dashed out to the telephone, but when he 
arrived there he chanced to remember that 
he had absolutely forgotten the young law- 

er’s name. So that settled that. Mr. 

utton tipped the girl at the switchboard 
again and went back miserably to the 
milk toast. 

More tabulated thoughts: 

His chauffeur was good-looking and 
young? 

No—Mrs. Hutton would recognize him 
and be furious. 

Oh, lord, what a mess! 

A pleasant voice broke in on his frenzied 
musings. 

“Mr. ’Utton is not feeling good to-day, 
yes?” said the attentive Victor. “The 
toas’—it is not right, no? I will change 
him instantly if Mr. ’Utton will permit?” 


ME. HUTTON lookedup into Victor’s 
solicitous, friendly face. It suddenly 
dawned on him that hesdc being solicit- 
ous and friendly it was also, yes, 1t was— 
a good-looking, young, well-bred face. 

“Look here,” said Mr. Hutton earnestly 
to Victor, “are you clever and amusing?’ 

Victor was French, and his savoir faire 
could not be shaken by any odd personal 

uestion from his friend and patron Mr. 
Hatton, He shrugged his shoulders. 

“That is as one thinks,” he said mod- 
estly. “I’ope I am not the dull companion 
among my frien’s. No one ’as ever seem 
to think so, I am dead of that.” 

“I’m dead sure of it, too,” said Mr. 
Hutton musingly, having comprehended 
Victor’s incomplete idiom. He continued 
to stare at the young man. Victor’s coat, 
his linen, were excellent in cut and quality. 

“Listen here,” said Mr. Hutton huskily, 
gripped by his daring idea. “I gotta 
proposition to make to you. Do you own 
a dress suit?” 

“Ah, but do I not?” said Victor, a little 
reproachfully. ‘“‘One—two—t’ree of him. 
I ’ave an ole dress suit for stormy wezzer, 
a middle dress suit for good nights an’ 
those affaire which are not too chic, an’ 
my bes’ it is for the opera.” 
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Mr. Hutton stared at Victor ae 
for a moment. “Gosh!” he murmured. 
á ou go to the opera?” 

«t Bohème’ —] adore him!” said Victor. 
“And ‘Faust!’—and Mademoiselle Farrar 
as Carmen—” Words failed him. 

Mr. Hutton smote the table until the 
toast trembled in its milk. 

“You're the boy for me!” he declared. 
“Could you get a night off to-night, Vic- 
tor, if I see the manager about it?” 

“I think that yes,” returned Victor; 
“but, what does Mr. ’Utton require of 
me? 

“I want you to come out to my place on 
Long Island to dinner,” said Mr. Huon: 
“Mrs. Hutton’s got a big dinner party, 
very particular, on to-night, and there’s 
been a slip-up—” 


ICTOR beamed. “An’ you desire that 

I should come and arrange all—yes?” 
he cried. “I shall be mos’ happy, and I 
will say to Mrs. ’Utton, ‘Let your mine be 
at res’, for I, Victor, am here’.” 

Mr. Hutton choked. He found diff- 
pilty in explaining after this generous of- 

er. 

“You got it wrong,” he said at last. “I 
want you to eat with us, not serve the din- 
ner. One young fellow Mrs. Hutton was 
counting on has got sick, and it leaves her 
in a hole. She wants somebody who can 
talk and make himself agreeable and sort 
of liven everything up.” 

“But, mon Dieu, monsieur,” cried Vic- 
tor, “ I cannot do that! I am Victor of the 
Walnut Room of the Palais—everyone 
know me! It would be my ruin if anyone 
fine out I am your guest.” 

“Well, that’s one way to look at it,” 
said Mr. Hutton reasonably; “but I’m 
taking a chance, too, remember that. All 
I know is, Mrs. Hutton’s got to have 
another young man for her dinner and he’s 
got to be good-looking, well-bred, clever 
and amusing—that was her order. I can’t 

o home till P’ve gothim. Now, look here, 

ictor, be sensible. This means a whole 
lot to me and it means five hundred cold 
round iron men to you if you come along 
and turn the trick. Get me?” 

Ha!—five hundred dollars. That was 
different. Victor stopped bristling. Not 
that he was essentially a mercenary soul, 
but he had the thrifty French tempera- 
ment along with the vivacity, the gay 

ood humor, the basic common sense. 
hat five hundred dollars should go beg- 
ging seemed to him shockingly wasteful. 

“Mr. ’Utton,” he began, “it is that I 
desire to serve you, yes. But Madame, 

our wife, and your guests—will they not 

now me? And if they complain of the 
management here, I shall be fire’, yes, in 
two sec’.” 

Mr. Hutton’s mind again grappled pow- 
erfully with the situation. Fie chewed his 
rhubarb pie thoughtfully before he an- 
swered. 

“Pil fix it with the management,” he 
said. ‘There’s nothing that money won’t 
buy in this place, thank heaven. And you 
can’t come as yourself, of course. You 
can be over here from France on business, 
and going right back, can’t you? And you 
can call yourself a fancy name. Better 
Not go it too strong, though, or they'll be 
looking you up.” 

Victor brought the finger bowl. It was 
evident that the situation fired his fancy. 
“T think—jus’ for to-night, I might be a 
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count—yes?” he asked Mr. Hutton, with 
wistful eagerness. “I have always long’ 
to be noble, me. Le Comte de Rochefauld 
—hein? An’ I swear to you I s'all not dis- 
grace that noble name.’ 

“Go as far as you like,” said Mr. Hut- 
ton, quite forgetting the prudence of his 
last speech. “I guess you'll be all right. 
Now I’m going out and fix it up with the 
hotel, and then I’! telephone to Mrs. Hut- 
ton.” He rose, feeling for his check book. 


FTER about fifteen minutes of anxious 
palaver, it was settled. The Hotel 
Palais was glad to have this opportunity 
to oblige Mr. Hutton, oh, very glad! They 
were still more glad when he paid, without 
a murmur, the stiff price they asked for 
their chance to oblige. Victor was sum- 
moned. It was agreed that he should 
meet Mr. Hutton at his office at six o'clock, 
and they would together motor out to the 
Long Island estate of the Huttons. Mr. 
Hutton said he’d feel more peaceful if he 
could take Victor right along with him. 
The matter being finally concluded, Mr. 
Hutton again squeezed himself into the 
white-and-gold telephone booth. After an 
interval: 

“That you, Mollie?... Yes, I got him, 
I'll bring him out with me. . He’s a 
Frenchman—a count.... I met him ina 
business way.... Hes all right, strictly 
as per order. ... Young and good-look- 
ing, well-bred, clever and amusing. . . . 
We'll be along by seven, that'll give me 


plenty of time to dress.... Yes, he’s all 
right, I tell you.” 

I do not know why Mrs. Hutton should 
have been suspicious, but the conversa- 
tion terminated with these words: “Jim 
Hutton, if you try any foolishness on me 
about this dinner, you'll regret it.” 

And then she rang off. Mr. Hutton, his 
mouth twisted with a little smile under his 
short gray mustache, went to his office. 

And Victor? Victor, with serious thor- 
oughness, proceeded to get himself ready 
for the part he was to play. He had a 
Turkish bath, a shampoo, a haircut, a 
shave, a manicure. He had the best dress 
suit—hitherto reserved for the opera— 
pressed to perfection. He bought a new 
dress shirt, two new collars, a new dress 
tie, and, discarding the modest studs that 
he had always thought very well of, he 
went to a good shop and bought single 
pearls, imitation, true, but selected with 
an accurate eye, and real to anyone but an 
expert. 

e had thought of buying real pearls and 
had lingered for a longin: ive minutes be- 
fore the greatest jeweler’s on the Avenue. 

“It would be glorious,” he murmured, 
“but there is a certain poesie in the himi- 
tation pearls for me—since I s’all be but a 
himitation count. But no one will know 
—of that I am sure—that either the pearls 
or the count is a himitation.” He chuck- 
led to himself as he hurried on. 

Then there was the question of his silk 
hat. Victor looked at it complacently— 
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it was of the round, bell-crowned, flat- 
brimmed type, shrieking of la France in 
every line. nd his topcoat,—Victor gave 
a little skip as he took it out,—it was that 
full be-caped romantic style that all good 
Frenchmen wear in the evening. 

“Ah!” cried Victor, “Monsieur Le 
Comte de Rochefauld is well dress—touz 
comme un Francais, aussi. I s'all look all 
French! ’Urray! Vive la France!” 


Y THE time he had got into all of this 
randeur, a flaming magnificence of 
spirit possessed him. He was no longer 
ictor. He was—he actually was—le 
Comte de Rochefauld. He presented him- 
self at Mr. Hutton’s office with an ele- 
gance of air, a superb simple dignity that 
was wholly unfeigned. 

“Ah, Monsieur ’Utton,” he greeted the 
great financier genially, “it is rejoice’ of 
the heart I am to see you again. The last 
time I ’ave see you it was in our adored 
Paris, yes?” ` 

Mr. Hutton beat him suddenly and joy- 
fully on the back. “You're all right, 
Count,” he replied. “You're the goods. 
Mrs. Hutton’s eyes are going to stick out 
when she sees you.” 

And if the truth must be told, Mrs. Hut- 
ton’s eyes did stick out when she beheld 
the Count de Rochefauld. She had sus- 
pected the worst, and had felt that wretched 
dull despair of one who, through no fault 
of his own, must see well-laid plans go un- 
consummated. (Continued on page 68) 


Abe Martin on the War 


OTHIN’ that has ever appeared on th’ horizon t’ fill 
th’ public mind has so completely balked our curb- 
stone Chautauqua as th’ European war, an’ th’ re- 
markable strategy displayed by some of our oldest 

an’ ablest debaters in avoidin’ th’ subject is jest a trifle short o’ 


marvelous. 


When th’ war first broke out ther’ wuz quite a rustle about th’ 
blacksmith shop an’ in front o’ th’ pust-office. Th’ violation o’ 
Belgian neutrality an’ th’ wonderful German guns wuz freely 
discussed, an’ it looked fer a while like th’ war would be easy 
pickin’. But when th’ news columns begun t’ carry names like 
Miedzyrzyc, Drohiczrn, Bialystok, Krzna, Venizelos, t’ say 
nothin’ o’ Przemysl, all discussions stopped an’ th’ strictest neu- 


trality wuz observed in th’ loafin’ places. 


Occasionally th’ sinkin’ of a Norwegian trawler or th’ bril- 
liancy o’ some German coup is barely touched on, but th’ shini- 
est an’ most seasoned ole loafer is careful not t’ mention any 
names. Th’ effect o’ aircraft on future wars, th’ Bryan resigna- 
tion, th’ superiority o’ earthen forts, th’ inalienable rights of 
Americans on th’ seas, an’ other little side lines o’ th’ war that 
have nothin’ in common with passes an’ rivers an’ towns in 
either the-ater o’ war, have been thrashed out time an’ agin 
under ever’ tree in th’ public square. But not until th’ German 
campaign agin Warsaw begun has ther’ been what you might 
call a real discussion o’ th’ war since th’ fall o’ Louvain. “War- 
saw” wuz th’ first name t’ be handled with impunity, an’ th’ 
way th’ ole town pump strategists chewed terbacker an’ dis- 
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cussed th’ fall o’ th’ Polish capital wuz a caution. But after th’ 
Kaiser got Warsaw straightened out and his troops pushed on 
toward “‘ Nova Georgievsk,” th’ ole guard gave up an’ switched 
t th’ Hessian fly an’ our country’s preparedness fer war. 

It’s a source o’ great pleasure fer any true American t’ know 


what a vast amount o’ knowledge is on tap under th’ saddle- 


colored dome o’ th’ average terbacker-saturated, bewhiskered 
an’ venerable country town loafer when affairs o° his country 
are under discussion. What a grasp he has on its condition an’ 
needs! Uncle Mat Tingle, whose whole life has been devoted 
exclusively t’ solvin’ th’ problems o’ his country, has per- 
fected a plan whereby th’ whole Atlantic seaboard kin rest in 
perfect security should it be attacked by a foreign foe, an’ 


should our Government adopt it he would be independent fer 


th’ rest o’ his days. In th’ meantime, Hiram Truesdale has 
worked out a plan t’ take care o’ th’ Pacific slope in th’ event 
any covetous nation should have designs on it. He says Uncle 
Sam kin have it free gratis, as since he’s too ole t’ carry a mus- 
ket he feels like he should contribute somethin’ t’ th’ country o’ 
his birth. While these ole town pump wiseacres hain’t got th’ 
remotest idee whose goin’ t’ put up fer th’ hearse when they 
shuffle off, they know jest what’s got t’ be done t’ make this na- 
tion secure if we’re goin’ t’ back up Secretary Lansin’. 

Rev. Wiley Tanger, in discussin’ various aspects o’ th’ Euro- 
pean war from his pulpit recently, said: ‘‘Th’ most significant 
thing connected with th’ foreign war is th’ way married men are 
singin’ in th’ trenches.” 


If you are in business this article may be 
useful. 

If not, it will show you how business men 
meet interesting problems. 


Making Money out of Footsteps 


How the Ablest Retailers 
| Choose the Right Place to locate a Store 


By FRED C. KELLY 


OME years ago, when I was a po- 

lice reporter, I got acquainted at 

olice court with a young Jewish 

oy who was arrested on a conte 

of being a suspicious person. He 

had been hanging about the front door of 

a modest little store where, among other 

things, were sold pop corn and peanuts. As 

he had no apparent reason for being 

there he aroused the curiosity of the 

proprietor, who ordered him away. The 

next day he was at the door of another 

store, which happened to be owned by the 

same man. hen the owner saw him 

there he was convinced that the lad was 

bent on some evil-doing, and had him ar- 

rested. In police court he did not give a 

satisfactory explanation of his purpose, 
and was subjected to a small fine. 

In private conversation the boy told me 
that he had been counting the number of 
persons who bought pop corn and pea- 
nuts in various stores. He then counted 
the pedestrians passing the stores and put 
all this information on a piece of paper 
which he showed me Rer had promised 
not to tell. He had it all figured out just 
how much money he could make if he sold 
pop corn and peanuts at a little two by 
four stand he was going to rent for thirty 
dollars a month. Knowing, as he did from 
his count, just how many out of every 
hundred persons would buy, he was able 
to estimate how much profit he woul 
have at the end of the month. I asked 
him why he didn’t tell the police judge 
why he was standing in front of the store, 
and avoid paying a fine. 

“Huh!” he chuckled, “I didn’t want to 
give away the idea. I’m probably the 


THE BUSIEST 
CORNER IN THE COUNTRY first man that’s ever thought of figuring 
out a retail proposition by counting the 


\ J ov will hardly guess where it is—Newark, New People Gat. pape 


Jersey. Mr. Kelly tells why, although busy, Best Cigar Store Location in America 
E HAD, indeed, stumbled upon 4 


clever business principle; but he was 
wrong in his assumption that he was the 
first to make the discovery. 

I do not know how many have discov- 
ered or made use of the definite relation 
between the footsteps and annual profits 
but one of the first to see its real possibili- 
ties was a cigar man in Syracuse, NeW 


this corner is not the best place for a store. The 


biggest crowds do not necessarily mean the most 


business. 
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York. He now heads a company that 
operates more than one thousand cigar 
stores over the country, and each store is 
dedicated to the principle that footsteps 
are the most important thing in retail 
trade. By counting footsteps he found 
that while he might rent a room for five 
hundred dollars a month on 
one side of a street, and lose 
money, he might rent a 
similar room across the 
street at one thousand dol- 
lars a month, and make a 
profit. It all depends on 
how many pairs of feet pass 
the store. 

Now the number of pur- 
chasers and the amount of 
each will vary according to 
the character of the traffic. 
For example, the greater 
the proportion of women, 
the less desirable the loca- 
tion for selling cigars. In 
the long run, however, one 
man out of every one hun- 
dred and twenty-five who 
pass a cigar store will go in 
and buy. Men in one lo- 
cality may buy more expen- 
sive cigars than those in 
another locality, but when 
one has a string of stores the 
average is practically the 
same the country over. 
Naturally, a cigar store with 
a competitor next door will 
not do as well as one having 
an entire block to itself, but 
the thing averages up. And 
the same principles that 
govern the sale of cigars op- 
erate in selling any other 
everyday commodity. 

One might have a string 
of apple stores and operate 
them with the same mathe- 
matical certainty. A def- 
nite number of men and 
womenoutofevery hundred, 
or out of every thousand, on 
the average, will buy apples 
if they pass by where ap- 

les are temptingly offered. 

f more women will buy ap- 
ples than men, then one 
can afford to pay more rent 
for alocation where women’s 
footsteps predominate. It 
is on that basis that the best location for 
a cigar store in the United States happens 
to be at the corner of Broadway and Wall 
Street in New York City. The traffic is 
almost continuous all day long, and most 
of the persons passing are men. 


Busiest Corner in the Country 


JE IS not generally known that the 
busiest corner in the United States is at 
the intersection of Broad and Market 
streets in Newark, New Jersey. But that 
point serves as an exception to the rule that 
the value of retail property depends on the 
number of persons passing the property. 
The Newark corner, while the busiest in 
the country, is not the most valuable. It 
is a transfer point for various car lines, and 
the traffic there is out of proportion to the 
size of the city. Therefore the purchasing 
propensity of people at that corner is not 
up to the average for the amount of the 


trafic. The condition there is simply a 
freak condition that must necessarily be 
an exception to the rule. 

Another tremendously busy place is the 
northeast corner of Broadway and Forty- 
second Street in New York. It isa subway 
corner and in the heart of the theater dis- 


BEST LOCATION FOR A 
CIGAR STORE 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


ORNER of Wall Street and Broadway, 
New York City. It is the best be- 
cause the traffic is continuous and most of 


those who pass are men. Many interesting 


questions enter into the problem of find- 


ing the most suitable place for a store. 


trict. The traffic there is practically cease- 
less throughout all the twenty-four hours. 
Three years ago a count covering five dif- 
ferent days showed that an average of 
more than two hundred and eighty-five 
thousand persons passed that corner daily. 
By now itis greatly in excess of that figure. 

hile from the point of view of a man sell- 
ing cigars the proportion of women in the 
crowd at Broadway and Forty-second 
Street is unfortunate, yet the location is 
only a trifle less desirable than the one 
down at Wall Street, because there the 
business is active during only about ten 
hours. 

This cigar company with its one thou- 
sand stores has figures that reveal man 
traits of human nature. For example, it 
knows almost to the penny how much loss 
of sales will result from a certain velocity 
of wind. A rainy day, or a windy day, in 
New York, generally speaking, will cost 
the company about four thousand dollars. 


The reason is obvious: it is not pleasant to 
smoke in a high wind. Many men do their 
smoking while walking along the street— 
because anti-smoking regulations prevent 
them from doing so in street cars or in cer- 
tain buildings. If they are driven into 
street cars or buildings by wind or rain 
they worry along without 
their smoke. 


The ‘‘Wrong”’ Side of 
the Street 


THE company has stores 
on both sides of Broad- 
way at a number of impor- 
tant street intersections, for 
example, at West Forty- 
second Street and at West 
Seventy-second Street. Why 
have two stores so close to- 

ether? Why not do all the 

usiness of the two stores 
under one roof and save the 
rent? 

The answer is that a man 
will not, ordinarily, cross 
the street to buy a cigar or 
any other article so gener- 
ally sold ascigars. The tend- 
ency of a pedestrian, is to 
keep on the side of the street 
where his business or desti- 
nation is. He lives on the 
west side of Broadway, we 
will say, and unless he has 
some reason for crossing 
over he will walk along 
Broadway—if he does walk 
along it—on the west side. 
Rather than cross the street 
to buy a cigar he will con- 
tinue on his way a block or 
two farther, until he finds a 
cigar counter along his regu- 
lar route. If the cigar com- 
pany were to shut down its 
store on one side of Broad- 
way at Seventy-second 
Street, the store on the op- 

osite corner would not dou- 
Bie its gross business in con- 
sequence. To the contrary, 
it would show a very trifling 
increase. But the closing 
down of a store next door 
would make a big difference. 

This company even knows 
the approximate ratio be- 
tween the mass of passing pedestrians 
and those who will wish to use a telephone. 
For ‘that reason all of the company’s 
stores have pay telephones on the counter 
to attract men inside. A certain ratio of 
all who come in to telephone buy cigars 
before going out. 

Many a business location is not as good 
as it looks. Here is a place on the busy 
side of the street; but the rents are too 
high. A man trying to sell cigars or ginger- 
snaps there, even in a small space, will lose 
money. Across the street fewer people 
pass—but the difference is less than is 
generally supposed. An actual count 
shows that the busiest side is only fifteen 

er cent more than the side opposite. 

ut the rents on the quieter side are thirty- 
five per cent lower. Taking the rent into 
consideration, the “wrong” side of the 
street may be the more profitable. On the 
other hand, clerkhire and other fixed 
charges are the same in either location. 
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This, too, must be taken into account. 

Many a quiet location becomes a busy 
location almost unobserved. For example, 
it has been only a few years since Fifth 
Avenue and Twenty-third Street in New 
York—the Flatiron Building corner—was 
the busiest spot in New York. A block 
away, at Fourth Avenue, the corner was 
dead. To-day considerably more people 
pass Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third 
Street than pass the Flatiron Building. 
Among the first to realize 
this unostentatious shift of 
footsteps was the footsteps- 
counting cigar company. 
When others awoke to the 
change that had come over 
Fourth Avenue, the cigar 
company had store rooms 
leased at various strategic 
corners. 

What can be done with 
cigar sales by getting into 
the locations where foot- 
steps and potential custom- 
ers are thickest may also 
be done in various other 
lines of business. But as the 
price of the article sold in- 
creases, the definite relation 
between passers and pur- 
chasers decreases. A dealer 
in pianos cannot count on 
selling to any fixed number 
of persons out of every ten 
thousand who pass by. A 
man will not cross the street 
to buy a cigar, and perhaps 
not even for a sandwich, 
but he may go a block out 
of his way to reach a certain 
hat store, and when he is in 
the mood to spend five hun- 
dred dollars for a piano he 
will go many blocks in quest 
of a place where he can get 
the most for his money. 
But even then the location 
doubtless tells the story in 
the long run. The piano 
display of the dealer where 
footsteps are thickest is seen 
by more people, let us say, 
than the display of his rival. 
Quality of goods and everything else being 
equal, a customer will recall first the piano 
store he has passed most frequently. 


Do Bank Buildings Hurt Retail Trade? 


EN who have studied location values 

will advise against placing a retail 
establishment—particularly one dealing 
in everyday articles—next to a bank. The 
idea is that a bank makes for a dead local- 
ity. Comparatively few persons enter a 
bank. Most of those who do have their 
minds occupied with matters of finance 
and are in no mood to stop and buy a cigar 
or a gingersnap, or whatever is sold next 
door. 

I heard a retail business expert bewail- 
ing what he called the flagrant waste of 
valuable retail locations by banks. 

“Over there’s a bank building on the 
best retail corner in town,” he said, “and 
what good does it do the bank? putt as 
many people would deal with the bank if 
it were three doors up the street in the 
middle of the block. But not so many 
would enter a retail store two or three doors 
away as would if it were where the bank is. 


Putting a bank on a busy corner like that 
is an extravagance.” 

However, from the banker’s point of 
view, the location may not be an extrava- 
gance. The bank may derive much indi- 
rect benefit. Every man who passes that 
busy corner is impressed not only with the 
fact that the bank exists, but that it is a 
bank able to build on a valuable piece of 
ground. This bringing of the bank to peo- 
ple’s attention, along with the visible sug- 
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ORTHEAST corner of Broadway and 
Forty-second Street, New York City. 
This corner is valuable to retailers because 


business keeps up all day and all night. 


This is another point storekeepers have 


to consider. 


gestion of prosperity, doubtless leads many 
a person to do his banking there instead of 
at another institution up the street. 

A department store proprietor tells me 
that for the amount of floor space occu- 
pied the most profitable article he sells is 
women’s cloaks. Now a woman about to 
buy a cloak will perhaps walk all over 
the retail district before she does so. But 
the department store in a location that 
Mrs. Average Woman passes most fre- 
quently is doubtless the first department 
store that she thinks of when the cloak- 
buying notion strikes her. Thus, the value 
of footsteps on more expensive articles in a 
department store is indirect rather than 
direct. But in the case of the cheaper 
articles, footsteps bear the same relation 
to a department store that they do to a 
cigar store. 

he other day a friend of mine and I 
were walking in front of a five-and-ten- 
cent store which occupied one of the most 
valuable locations in the retail section of a 
big Middle-Western city. 

“How can a store like that afford to pa 
such a big rent?” wondered my friend. ay 
should think that they would do about 


as well over in a cheaper section of town.” 

The answer is, of course, that a store 
selling five- and ten-cent articles may bet- 
ter afford to pay a big rent, if it conserves 
its floor space, than almost any other kind 
of a big store. It is possible for the pro- 

rietor to know in advance about what his 
income will be each month. He knows 
how many people daily pass the proposed lo- 
cation, and, approximately, what ratio of 
these persons will buy each of the prin- 
cipal articles he is going to 
sell. Therefore, when he 
binds himself to pay a high 
rent, there is little risk about 
the obligation. He knows 
just what he is about. Thus 
it is that five- and ten-cent 
articles lend themselves 
readily to the upbuilding of 
successful chain stores over 
the country. One cannot 
be entirely certain of the in- 
come from one store, - be- 
cause of varying conditions 
of competition, but with a 
chain of stores there is every 
presumption of keeping toa 
definite average - between 
the daily crowd on the street 
and each article offered for 
sale. 


How the Sun Helps 
Some Businesses 


HEN there is such a 

thing as quality foot- 
steps. Some time ago a big 
automobile concern manu- 
facturing one of the highest 
priced cars on the market 
was looking about for a sales- 
room in New York. It was 
obvious that one side of 
Broadway was busier than 
the other—but it was busier 
mostly at certain rush hours, 
because of the presence of 
a multitude of workingmen, 
and clerks of modest sal- 
aries. Traffic on the other 
side of the street, while 
not so thick, seemed to be 
more leisurely, and contained, apparently, 
a greater number of persons who could af- 
ford to buy high-priced automobiles. More- 
over, because there were fewer people in 
the way, anyone interested in buying an 
expensive automobile would have an op- 
portunity to look into the display window 
without being jostled about. The concern 
decided that the less active side of the 
street was best for its purpose, even if the 
rent had been the same. 

The question may be asked: Why is one 
side of a street busier than another? Usu- 
ally because more people live on that side 
of the town. As we have remarked be- 
fore in the present article, people tend to 
remain on the side of a main thorough- 
fare corresponding to the side of the town 
on which ike dwell. The man who lives 
west of Broadway, or west of Main Street, 
will probably stick to the west side when 
he walks along Broadway or Main Street, 
unless he has some reason for doing other- 
wise. A chicken crosses the road largely 
because it desires to reach’the other side. 
It is so with a man. But he will not cross 
to the other side unless there is something 
to see or to accomplish there that is lack- 
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ing on this side. Sometimes one side of a 
street is busiest because it happens to be 
the sunny side—or because it is not the 
sunny side. And then again the foot traf- 
fic may be thicker on one side for a reason 
that nobody can figure out. Years ago, on 
Sixth Avenue in New York City, business 
was best on one side from Fourteenth to 
Eighteenth streets, but from Eighteenth 
to Twenty-third streets, the opposite side 
had the call. No one seemed to know why. 

One might go on and try to figure out 
why more people live in one part of town 
than another. Naturally it depends on 
a thousand items—the price of residence 
property, the class of people, the presence, 
perhaps, of a lake or a view that forces up 
values in one place, or a nuisance that 
forces them down in another. But here is 
a point that real estate men have called to 
my attention: With all local conditions on 
two sides of a town being equal, there will 
be more footsteps on the east side of a 
main dividing thoroughfare than on the 
west side, because the man who lives on 
the west side has the sun square in his face 
on his way down-town to work in the 
morning and in his face on the way home 


again at night, while the man who lives on 
the east side has the sun comfortably at 
his back both going and coming. 

And here is another thing that observers 
have noted: the average man will not 
turn a corner until he has to. Let us say 
that you are going from where you are 
now to a point four blocks east and three 
blocks south. You could proceed east a 
block, then south a block, east again a 
block, and so on. But you probably will 
not. You will go directly east four blocks 
to the side of the street on which your 
destination is, and then turn south. A 
man’s footsteps are just like a ball in a 
textbook on physics. They tend to con- 
tinue in a given direction except in so far 
as his movements are interfered with by 
some other attraction. This attraction 
may be gravity, a pretty woman across the 
street, or the location of his office. Unless 
some slight necessity diverts him he will 
keep right on in the direction he starts. 

ootsteps make values and footsteps 
take value away. 

The manager of a department store de- 
cides to move two blocks east because, 
while fewer people will pass his store there, 


Sid says: 


he will have a newer and more attractive 
place and the rent will be so much lower 
that he will not require the same gross in- 
come. And he figures, too, that presently 
the retail center will go in that direction. 
Another big store or two follow his ex- 
ample. Now these stores are high-grade 
establishments, having a reputation for 

iving good values, and they have a big 
let of customers. 


New York’s Retail Center Moving Al- 
most an Inch an Hour 


OT all these customers follow them to 

the new location, but a great many do. 
That means fewer footsteps in the old lo- 
cation, and there is more disparity than 
ever between the rent asked and the value 
given. In other words, the rent costs are 
constantly going higher, and the property 
owners do not overcome this by making 
improvements. Still more establishments 
move up the street. And when they move 
they take footsteps with them. Before 
long the block or more that was once the 
heart of the retail section is dead. And it 
will stay dead. (Continued on page 67) 


3. The Millennium is No Mushroom 


HE QUESTION before the country is whether 
this nation ought to be prepared for war. Those 
who favor being prepared do not mean that they 
want war. What they mean is that they want 
protection provided against attacks, exactly as the po- 
lice are provided to protect them from assaults by thieves 
and murderers. In other words, they do not assume that 
all the nations of the earth are gentle, unselfish home- 
bodies who never go out nights to steal and maraud. 

Some people feel differently. They are against pre- 
paredness. They say that preparedness breeds trouble. 
They think that we should go unarmed before the world, 
greet everybody with a smile, accept insults philosophi- 
cally, turn the other cheek, and expect all nations to take 
counsel of our example, regenerate, and rapidly evolve 
into beautiful creatures like ourselves. 

-This is sound theory. It is perfect brotherly love. It 
is Christianity. If enough people will work at it, some- 
thing fine may result in eight or nine million years. 

But why do those who feel so brotherly disposed to- 
ward foreign nations treat the rest of us here at home so 
cautiously? Why don’t they trust us, too? Why do 
they keep their hands on their money in the subway? 
Why do they chain their watches to their bosoms? Why 
put locks on their doors? 

The fact is that their attitude toward those of us who 
live with them is their real attitude toward the whole hu- 
man race, and what they are saying about preparedness 
is only what they think they think. If we were at war 
and our enemies were invading us, you would find these 
same people disturbed because of our unpreparedness. 
You would find them grabbing their money and their 


solid silver hair brushes and dashing out the back door 
to safety. And nobody would blame them. 

Now, I think that some folks are led into talking 
against preparedness because they are afraid they won’t 
be counted among the enemies of war. They are afraid 
somebody will think that they want to hold back the 
millennium. How ridiculous! After all, this is still an 
imperfect world, and in his working hours man puts in 
the only licks he can at the job of hastening the millen- 
nium. At night he needs sleep. And he can’t sleep with 
one eye peeled for a burglar who may come in through 
a door that isn’t locked. The very fact that he is appre- 
hensive because the door is unlocked is evidence that it 
should be locked. It simply means that up to the pres- 
ent time man can rest easier and do better work if there 
is a certain show of authority to keep order. As the cen- 
turies go by, the necessity for these demonstrations of 
authority ought to decrease. 

The fact is that everybody is against war and in favor 
of the millennium. But there is a difference of opinion 
as to the speed of the millennium and its mode of travel. 
Some think that the millennium is coming on the run. 
They believe that one of these days it will rush up to our 
door to make us all happy and glad. This isn’t my idea. 
Personally, I don’t believe the millennium can run a 
step. I think that it will have to be dragged by the heels 
and carried wherever we want to locate it. I think that 
you and I and our children and our children’s children 
will have to take off our coats and pull away at it for all 
we are worth. And if each generation moves it a trifle 
we'll do well. Anyway, the millennium is not here yet, 
and it is foolish to act as if it were. 
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THE FIFTH WHEEL—A novel of to-day 


Ruth’s Great Decision 


By Olive Higgins Prouty 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


A tremendously interesting situa- 
tion now arises in “The 
Wheel.” New readers will find this 
a particularly good point to start 
from. The following synopsis makes 
it easy for anybody to begin. 


WHAT HAS 
HAPPENED SO FAR 


UTH VARS, of an old Massa- 

R chusetts family of cotton-mill 

owners, lives in the family 

home, rehabilitated by her sister-in- 

law, Edith, who is rich and has un- 
bounded social ambitions. 

Ruth tells how she was educated 
for society. Her business in life was 
to triumph as a débutante and marry 
a rich, socially prominent man. 

When just out of boarding school, 
she captures and compels a proposal 
from Breckenridge Sewall, whose 
mother is the richest summer colonist 
in Hilton and a great New York social 
leader. 

Ruth at first refuses Breck Sewall, 
but later accepts him with a full 
knowledge of his character and morals. 
The break comes, however, when 
Breck’s mother refuses to give her 
consent and Breck suggests an elope- 
ment. This is too much for proud, 
self-respecting Ruth, who leaves Hil- 
ton and goes to visit her sister Lucy, 
where she meets Robert Jennings. 
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“Tm not a Jane Austin sort of girl. I’ve always read 


OBERT JENNINGS sees the 
plainest and commonest things 
of life through the eyes of an 
artist. He never goes anywhere 
without a volume of poetry 

stuffed into his pocket, and if he runs 
across anything that no one else has en- 
dowed with beauty, then straightway he 
will endow it himself. Crowded trolleys, 
railroad stations, a muddy road—all have 
some hidden appeal. Even greed and dis- 
cord he manages to ignore as such by look- 
ing beneath their exteriors for hidden sig- 
fubcanies: The simpler a pleasure, the 
greater to him its joy. 


things. 


He is tall, broad, light complexioned, vig- 
orous in every movement that he makes. 
Upon his face there is a perpetual glow, 
whether due to mere color or to expression, 
I cannot make up my mind. He enters the 
house, and brings with him a feeling of 
out-of-doors. His smile is like sunshine on 
white snow, his seriousness like a quiet 
pool hidden among trees, his enthusiasm 
like mad whitecaps on a lake stirred by a 
gale, his tenderness like the kind warmth 
of Indian summer, caressing drooping 
flowers. I have never known anyone just 
like him before. Instead of inviting me in 
town to luncheon and the matinée, or to 


I’ve always read everything I wanted to” 


dinner and the opera, he took me out with 
him to drink drafts of cold November air, 
and to share the glory of an autumn sunset. 


HE first time he called he mentioned a 

course at Shirley offered to special stu- 
dents. I told him if he would use his influ- 
ence and persuade the authorities to ac- 
cept me, I believed I should like to take a 
course in college. I thought it would help 
to kill time while I was making up my mind 
how better to dispose of myself. I have 
therefore become what Mr. Jennings 
thought I was in the beginning, a student 
at Shirley, not a full-fledged one but a 
“special” in English. I at- 
tend class twice a week, and 
between times write compo- 
sitions that are read out 
loud in class and criticized. 
Also, between times I occa- 
sionally see Mr. Jennings. 

Last week each member 
of the class was required to 
submit an original sonnet. 
Mine is not finished yet. I 
am trying a rhapsody on the 
autumn woods. This is the 
way I work: Pencil, pad, 
low rocking chair by the 
window. First line: 

“I see the saffron woods 
of yesterday.” Then fixedly 
I gaze at the rubber on the 
end of my pencil. “I see 
the saffron woods of yester- 
day!” (What a young god 
he looked two days ago when 
he called for me to go chest- 
nuting. How his eyes 
laughed, and his voice sang, 
and as we scuffed noisily 
through the leaf-strewn for- 
est, how his long easy stride 
put me in mind of the swing- 
ing meter of Longfellow’s “‘ Hiawatha!’’) 
“T see the saffron woods of yesterday!” 
(I see, too, the setting sun shining on the 
yellow leaves, clinging frailly. I see my- 
self standing beneath a tree holding up an 
overcoat, his overcoat, thrown across my 
outstretched arms to catch the pelting 
burs that he is shaking off. I see his eyes 
looking down from the tree into mine. 
Later, as we leaned over a rock to crack 
open the prickly burs I feel our shoulders 
touch! bid he feel them too, I wonder? 
If he were any other man I would say that 
he meant that our eyes should meet too 
long, our shoulders lean too near, and our 
silence, as we walked home in the dark, 
continue too tense. But he is different. 
He is not a lover. He is a friend, a com- 
rade.) “I see the saffron woods of yester- 


y. 
Abruptly I put aside my pad and pen- 
cil. I puton my coat and hat, pull on my 
gloves, and in self-defense plunge out into 
the cold November afternoon. I avoid 
the country, and try to keep my recreant 
thoughts on such practical subjects as 
trolley cars, motor trucks, and delivery 


wagons, rumbling noisily beside me along 


the street. 

A sudden “To Let” card appears in a 
new apartment. I wonder how much the 
rentis. I wonder how much the salary of 
an assistant professor is. Probably much 
less than five thousand a year. The in- 
come from the investments left me by my 
father amounts to almost eight hundred 
dollars. Clothes alone cost me more than 
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a thousand. Of course one wouldn’t need 
so many, but what with rent, and food, 
and service, and— 

What am I thinking of? Why, I’ve 
known the man only four weeks! and, 
considering my recent relations with Breck- 
enridge Sewall, such mad air-castling is 
lacking in good taste. Besides, a teacher— 
a professor! I’ve always scorned profes- 
sors. I was predestined to fill a high and 
influential place. A professor’s wife? It 
was unthinkable! And then abruptly ap- 

eared a street vender beside me. I smell 
fis roasting chestnuts. And again, again— 
“I see the saffron woods of yesterday!” 


BOUT two days after I went chestnut- 
ing with Mr. Jennings: I went picnick- 
ing. We built a fire in the corner of two 
stones, and cooked chops and bacon. Two 
days after that we tramped to an old farm- 
house, five miles straightaway north, and 
drank sweet cider, rather warm, from a 
jelly tumbler with a rough rim. Once we 
had. some tea and thick slabs of bread in a 
country hotel by the roadside. Often we 
pillaged orchards for apples. Day before 
yesterday we stopped in a dismantled 
vegetable garden and pulled a raw turnip 
from out of the frosty ground. Mr. J 
nings scraped the dirt away and pared off 
a little morsel with his pocketknife. He 
offered it to me, then took a piece himself. 

“Same old taste,” I laughed. 

“Same old taste,” he laughed back. And 
we looked into each other’s eyes in sympa- 
thetic appreciation of raw turnip. As he 
wiped the blade of his knife he added, “ If 
I didn’t know it wasn’t so, I would swear 
we played together as children. Most 
young ladica of this age do not care for 
raw turnips.” 

A thrill passed through me. I blessed 
my brothers who had enriched my child- 
hood with the lore of out-of-doors. 
blessed even the difficult circumstances of 
my father’s finances, which had forced me 
as a little girl to seek my pleasures in fields 
and woods and tilled gardens. Had I 
once said that my nature required a lux- 
urious environment? I had been mistaken. 

I gazed upon Robert Jennings, standing 
there before me in the forlorn garden. 
Bare brown hills were his background. 
The wind swept down bleakly from the 
east, bearing with it the dank odor of 
frost-bitten cauliflower. Swift, sharp 
memories of my childhood swept over me. 
Smothered traditions stirred in my heart. 
All the young sweet impulses of my youth 
took sudden possession, and through a 
mist that blurred my eyes I recognized, 
with a little stab in my breast that was 
half joy, half fear, I recognized before me 
my perfect comrade! 


[4st night Lucy had one of her dinners. 
She increased her number from six to 
eight, on this occasion. “A real party,” 
she explained to me, “with a fish course!” 
For no other dinner party in my life did I 
dress with more care or trembling expec- 
tation. Mr. Jennings was invited, and he 
had never seen me in evening dress. 
Lucy’s dinners are always at seven 
o’clock. I was ready at quarter of, with 
cold hands and hot cheeks. I knew the 
very instant that Mr. Jennings entered 
the room that evening. I was standing at 
the far end with my back toward the door, 
talking to the war veteran. At the first 
sound of Mr. Jennings’s greeting as he 


met Lucy, I became deaf to all else. I 
heard him speaking to the others near her 
—such a trained and cultured voice—but 
I didn’t turn around. I kept my eyes 
riveted on the veteran. It was enough, at 
that instant, to be in the same room with 
Robert Jennings. And when Lucy finally 
said, “Shall we go out?” I wondered if I 
could bear the ordeal of turning around 
and meeting his eyes. I needn’t have been 
afraid. He spared me that. There was no 
greeting of any kind between us until we 
sat down. 

Lucy had placed him at the end of the 
table farthest away from me, and after the 
guests were all settled, I dared at last to 
look up. A swift, sweeping glance I meant 
it to fe but his eyes were waiting for 
mine, and secretly, concealed by the noise 
and chatter all around, somewhere among 
Lucy’s carnations in the center of the 
table, we met. Only for an instant. He 
returned immediately to his partner and I 
to mine. He answered her, we both se- 
lected a piece of silver, and then, abruptly, 
ran away to each other again. Fre uence 
during that dinner, as we gained conf- 
dence, we met among the carnations. 

Never before was I so glad of what good 
looks heaven had bestowed upon me as I 
saw this man’s eyes examine and approve. 
Never before did I feel so elated at a din- 
ner, so glad to be alive. My pulse ran high. 
My spirits fairly danced. And all without 
cocktails, too! Not only did our eyes meet 
in stolen interviews, but our voices, too. 
He couldn’t speak but that I heard him, nor 
did I laugh but that it was meant for him. 


J)URING the hour, occasions occurred 
when Mr. Jennings alone did the talk- 
ing, while the rest listened. I could observe 
him then without fear of discovery. He 
sat there opposite me in his perfect eve- 
ning clothes, as much at home and at ease 
as in Scotch tweeds in the woods. As he 
leaned forward a little, one cuffed wrist 
resting on the table’s edge, his fine head 
held erect, expressing his ideas in clear and 
well-turned phrases, confident in himself, 
and listened to with attention, I glowed 
with pride at the thought of my intimacy 
with him, A professor's wife? That was 
a mere name—but his, this young aristo- 
crat’s, what a privilege! 

We didn’t speak to each other until late 
in the evening when the ladies rose from 
their chairs about the fire in the living- 
room and began to talk about the hour. I 
was standing alone by the mantel when I 
became conscious that Mr. Jennings had 
moved away from beside Mrs. Van Breeze 
and was making his way toward me. 
Everybody was saying good-night to Lucy. 

e were quite alone for a minute. He 
didn’t shake hands—just stood before me 
smiling. 

“Well, who are you?” he asked. 

“Don’t you recognize me?” I replied. 

He looked me up and down deliberately. 
“Tt is very pretty,” he said quietly. 

I felt my cheeks grow warm. I blushed. 
Somebody told me my dress was pretty, 
and I blushed! I might have been sixteen. 

“Your sister said I could stay a little af- 
ter the others go, if I wanted to,” he went 
on. “Of course I want to. Shall I?” 

“Yes,” I said, with my cheeks still on 
fire. “Yes. Stay.” And he went awa 
ina moment. I heard him laughing with 
the others. 

I strolled over to the pile of music on the 


back of Lucy’s piano and became en- 
grossed in looking it over. I felt weak and 
suddenly incompetent. I felt frightened 
and unprepared. 

I was still there turning over the pile of 
music when, fifteen minutes later, Lucy 
and Will with effusive apologies excused 
themselves and went up-stairs. Mr. Jen- 
nings approached me. We were alone at 
last, and each keenly conscious of it. 

“ ANY music here you know?” he asked 
- indifferently, and drew a sheet toward 

im. 

“Not a great deal.” 

“Tt looks pretty much worn,” he at- 
tempted. 

“Doesn’t it?” I agreed. 

“I hardly knew you to-night!” he ex- 
claimed, suddenly personal. 

“Didn’t you? I wore a yellow dress and 
pine pansies on purpose,” I replied as 
ightly as I could, touching the flowers at 
my waist. 

“Yes, but you didn’t wear the same look 
in your eyes,” he remarked gently. 

“No, I didn’t,” I acknowledged. 

Asilence enfolded us—sweet, significant. 

Mr. Jennings broke it. “I think I had 
better go,” he renjarked. 

“Had, you?” I almost 
““Well—” and acquiesced. 

“Unless,” he added, “you'll sin 
something. Do you sing—or play?’ 

“A little,” I confessed: 

“Well, will you then?” 

“Why, yes, if you want me to.” And I 
sat down before the familiar keys. 

It was at that moment that I knew at 
last why I had taken lessons for so many 
years; why so much money had been put 
into expensive instruction, and so many 
hours devoted to daily practice. It was 
for this—for this particular night—for 
this particular man. I saw it in a flash. 
I sang a song in English. “In a Garden ” 
it was called. Softly I played the opening 
phrases, and then raised my chin a little 
and began. My voice isn’t strong, but it 
can’t help but behave nicely. h can’t 
help but take its high notes truly, like a 
child who has been taught pretty manners 
ever since he could walk. 


FTER Ihad finished, Mr. Jennings said 
nothing for an instant. Then, “Sing 
something else,” he murmured, and after- 
ward he exclaimed, “I didn’t know! I 
had no idea! Your sister never told me 
this!” Then, “I have come to a very love- 
ly part in the beautiful book I discovered,” 
he said to me. “It makes me want never 
to finish the book. Sing something else.” 
His eyes admired; his voice caressed; his 
tenderness placed me high in the sacred 
precincts of his soul. 

“Listen, please,” I said impulsively. 
“You mustn’t go on thinking well of me. 
It isn’t right. f shall not let you. I’m not 
what you think. Listen. When I first 
met you, I had just broken my engage- 
ment—just barely. I never said a word 
about it. I let you go on thinking that I— 
You see it was this way— I didn’t really 
care for him so very deeply— His mother 
is Mrs. F. Rockridge Sewall. They have 
a summer place in Hilton, you see, and— 
and—” 

“Don’t bother to go into that. I’ve 
known it all from the beginning,” Mr. 
Jennings interrupted gently. 

“Oh, have you? You’ve known, then, 


whispered, 


me 


“MEN seem to want to make just nice 
soft pussy-cats out of us, with ribbons 


round our necks, and hear us purr” 
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all along, that I’m just a frivolous society 
irl who can’t do anything but perform a 
ew parlor tricks, and things like that? I 
was afraid—I was so afraid I had misled 
you. 

“You’ve misled only yourself,” he 
smiled, and suddenly he put his hand over 
mine as it rested beside the music rack. I 
met his steady eyes. Just for an instant. 
Abruptly he took his hand away, went 
to the fireplace, and began poking the logs. 
When he spoke next he did not turn around. 


“THIS is an evening of confessions,” he 
said. ‘‘There are some things about 
me you might as well know, too. I am an 
instructor with a salary of twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars a year. I hope to make a 
lawyer of myself someday; I don’t know 
when. I’ve hoped to for a long while. Cir- 
cumstances made it necessary after I was 
graduated from college to find something 
to do that was immediately remunerative. 
I discovered that my mother was entirely 
dependent upon me. My ambitions had 
to be postponed for a while. I had tutored 
enough during my college course to make 
it evident that I could teach, and I grasped 
this opportunity as a fortunate one. There 
are hours each day when I can read law. 
There are even opportunities to attend 
lectures. Its a long way around to my 
oal. I know that, and a steep way. 
verything that I can save is laid aside 
for the time when, finally admitted to the 
bar, I dare throw off the security of a 
salary. My mother is quite alone. I must 
always look out for her. I am all she has. 
I shall inherit little or nothing. If there is 
anyone who has allowed a possible delu- 
sion to continue about himself it is I—not 
ou, Miss Vars. Hello!” he interrupted 
imself, “it’s getting late. Quarter of 
twelve! I ought to be shot.” He turned 
about and came over toward me. ‘‘ Your 
sister will be turning me out next,” he said 
glibly. He was quite formal now. 

His manner forbade me to speak. He 
gave me no opportunity to tell him that his 
circumstances made no difference. Salary 
or ho salary, I did not care—nothing made 
any difference now. He simply wanted 
me to keep still. He eagerly desired it. 

“Good night,” he said cheerfully. In 
matter-of-fact fashion we shook hands. 
“Forgive me for the disgraceful hour. 
Good night.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


r WAS an afternoon in late February. 
A feeling of spring had been in the air 
allday. In the living-room a lingering sun 
cast a path of light upon the mahogany 
surface of a grand piano. In my living- 
room, let me say. For I am Mrs. May- 


nard, wife of William Ford Maynard, M. 
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D., of international guinea-pig fame; sis- 
ter of Ruth Chenery Vars; one-time con- 
fidante of Robert Hopkinson Jennings. I 
haven’t any identity of my own. I’m 
simply one of the audience, an onlooker, 
an anxious and worried one just at present, 
who wishes somebody would assure her 
that the play has a happy ending. I 
don’t like sad plays. I don’t like beng 
harrowed for nothing. Ive taken to pa- 
per simply because I’m all of a tremble for 
fear the play I’ve been watching for the 
last month or two won’t come out right. 
Sometimes I feel as if I’d like to dash 
across the footlights and tell the actors 
what to say. 

Ruth is engaged to be married to Robert 
Jennings. At first it seemed to me too 
good to betrue. After the sort of bringing 
up my sister has had, culminating in that 
miserable affair of hers with Breckenridge 
Sewall, I was afraid that happiness would 
sli by her altogether. 

Ro ert Jennings is the salt of the earth. 
I believe I was as happy as Ruth the first 
four weeks of her engagement, and then 
these clouds began to gather. The first 
time I was conscious of them was the af- 
ternoon I have just referred to, in late 
February. 


J WENT into my living-room that day 
just to see that it was in order in case 
of callers. It is difficult to keep a living- 
room in order when your spoiled young 
society-sister is visiting you. To-day, in 
the middle of one of the large cushions on 
the sofa appeared an indentation. From 
beneath one corner of the cushion escaped 
the edge of a crushed handkerchief. Open, 
face down, upon the floor lay an aban- 
doned book. I straightened the pillow 
and then picked up the book. 

“Ohl!” Fexcined, actually out loud as 
my eyes fell on the title. “This!” 

It was a modern novel, much under dis- 
cussion, an unpleasant book, reviewers pro- 
nounced it, and unnecessarily bold. I 
opened it. Certain passages were marked 
with wriggling lines made with a soft pen- 
cil. I read a marked paragraph or two, 
standing just where I was in the middle of 
the room. 

Suddenly the front doorbell rang, twice, 
sharply, and almost immediately afterward 
I heard someone shove open the front door. 
I slipped the book behind the pillow which 
I had. just straightened, walked over to a 
geranium in the window and nonchalantly 
snipped off a leaf. 

“Hello!” a man’s cheerful voice called 
out. “Anyone at home?” 

“Yes, in here, Bob,” I called back. 
“Come in.” 

Robert Jennings entered, all aglow as if 
he had just been walking up-hill briskly. 
He shook hands with me. 


—. 
— 


“Hello,” he said, his gray eyes smiling, 


leasant. “Been out t ay? ught to! 
ike spring. Where’s Ruth? 
“Just gone to the Square. She'll be 


right back. Ran out of cotton for your 
breakfast napkins.” 


g BREAKFAST napkins!” heexclaimed, 
and laughed boyishly. I laughed, too. 
“Tt doesn’t seem quite possible, does it? 
Breakfast napkins, and four months ago I 
didn’t even know her! Mind?” he asked 
abruptly, holding up a silver case. He lit 
a cigarette, flipping the charred match 
straight as an arrow into the fireplace. He 
smoked in silence a moment, smiling medi- 
tatively. ‘‘Mother’s making some nap- 
kins, too!” he broke out. ‘“ They’re going 
to get on—Ruth and Mother—beautifully. 
‘She’s a dear!’ That’s what Mother says 
of Ruth half a dozen times a day. ‘She’s 
a dear!’ And somehow the triteness of 
the phrase from Mother is ridiculously 
pleasing to me. May I sit down?” 

“Of course. Do.” 

He approached the sofa, but before 
throwing himself into one of its inviting 
corners, manlike he placed one of the large 
sofa pillows rather gingerly on the floor 
against a table leg. Behind the pillow 
appeared this book. 

“Hello,” he exclaimed, “What’s this?” 
And he held it up. 

I put out my hand. “T’ll take it, thank 
you,” I offered. 

“Whose is this, anyhow?” he asked, 
opening the book instead of passing it over 
to me. ‘Looks like Ruth’s marks.” Then, 
after a pause, “Is it Ruth’s?” 

“I don’t know. Perhaps.” 

“She shouldn’t read stuff like this!” 
pronounced the young judge. 

“Oh, Ruth has always read everything 
she wanted to.” 

“Yes, I suppose so, more’s the pity,— 
best-sellers, anything that’s going. But 
this—this! It’s not decent for her, for any 
girl. I don’t believe in this modern idea 
of exposure, anyhow, But here she comes.” 
His face lighted> He put aside the book. 
“Here Ruth comes!” And he went out 
into the hall to meet her. 

I heard the front door open, the rustle 
of a greeting, and a moment later my sis- 
ter and Robert Jennings both came in. 

Ruth had become a shining, roseate crea- 
ture. Always beautiful, always exquisite,— 
flawless features, perfect poise,—now she 
pulsated withlife. Anew brightnessglowed 
in her eyes. Of late, across her cheeks, 
color was wont to come and go like the 
shadow of clouds on a hillside on a windy 
day. Even her voice, usually steady and 
controlled, now and again trembled and 
broke with sudden emotion. She came 
into the room smiling, lovely,—could we 
really be children (Continued on page 73) 


Two of next month's features 


IVE solid pages of pictures for you to show 
to boys and girls—and talk over with them— 
will appear in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE next 
month. They illustrate an article describing a new 


Another feature will be an article describing the 
new generation of big business men raised up in 
this country by the war. The war has caused an 
upheaval in the United States, resulting in new 


alignments and a new crop of multimillionaires. 
A. W. Atwood will tell you who they are next month. 


way to teach morals to boys and 


girls by the use 
of pictures. i 


New Things in the Theater 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


Dramatic Reporter for The American Magazine 


HE dramatic season started in 
the autumn with a rush, and pro- 
duced at once a number of plays 
cut to accepted formulas; yet the 
plays most worth-while and also 
often the most popular turned out to be 
the ones which least followed the mode. 

One of the best, and one of the most 
popular of the early season plays, was 

‘Young America,” by Fred Ballard, a re- 
cent graduate of Harvard, where he won 
the Craig prize with his farce, “Believe 

e, Xantippe.” Mr. Ballard’s new play, 
produced by the firm of Cohan and Har- 
ris, is a dramatization of a boy, a dog, and 
the juvenile court. There are petticoats 
in the play, to be sure, but only as minor 
accessories. The chief woman’s rôle is 
that of a perfectly discreet wife, and her 
only quarrel with her equally upright hus- 
band is over the street urchin she wishes 
to parole from the court. The “love in- 
terest” is entirely supplied by this urchin 
—he loves his dog! Here is a staggerer for 
the people who declare that a play cannot 
succeed without sex! A play can succeed 
about anything—if it is interesting. 
“Young America” is interesting. There- 
fore it has succeeded. The only moral is, 
Don’t be dull! 

Thestory of “ Young America’ is simple, 
almost artless. Mr. and Mrs. Doray are a 
nice young couple who have achieved a 
nice little semi-suburban home with chick- 
ens and a vacuum cleaner. We see them, 
and their cleaner, and their very human 
semi-suburban neighbors. We also see 
Art Simpson, the neighborhood bad boy, 
a product of bad environment. Art is 
caught stealing chickens, and though Mrs. 
Doray, a tender-hearted and sensible soul, 
begs for him, Mr. Doray, who is a regular 
husband, insistson calling the police. The 

lice contrive to get Art out of the house, 

ut they give up the job of arresting Jas- 
per, his dog. When the first curtain falls, 
we see poor Jasper, alone in the room, 
leaping madly at the latch of the door and 
howling for his master. 


"THE next scene is in the juvenile court. 
There have been trial scenes in plenty 
on the stage, but a trial in a juvenile court 
is rather a novelty. The trial in this play 
is conducted with the kindliness and in- 
formality which mark such courts, and its 
spirit is salutary, bringing home, as it 
does, to the audience the problems of en- 
vironment. The judge, in the end, is will- 
ing to parole Art in Mrs. Doray’s care, and 
Mr. Doray, astonished beyond measure, 
rises like a true male and forbids her to 
bring the dirty young scalawag into his 
house. But Mrs. Doray, being modern, 
and spunky (and also, perhaps, knowing 
her husband!) marches out of the court 
with the boy’s hand in hers. 

The last act shows the domestic quarrel, 
thus engendered, in full swing. The group 
of neighbors are gradually brought into it, 
too. It is really the dog who saves the 


situation. He gets run over by a motor, 
and everybody rushes to save him; and 
when he is revived, and Mr. Doray real- 
izes how much the boy loves that dog, and 
how ironic it is for him to get sentimental 
over the dog and not care a rap about 
helping a human life, he gives in with as 
much grace as his manhood will admit— 
which isn’t any too much. 

That’s all the story there is to the play. 
But it is told with great good humor, with 
a fine eye for lifelikeness, with much sym- 

athy, and very little sentimental gush. 

he people are nice, ordinary, small city 
folks. The boy is an ordinary bad boy. 
The dog is—well, all dogs are nice. Bar- 
ring an actor who makes a clown out of 
the policeman, and is a jarringly false note, 
the players are all excellent, and William 
Sampson, specialist in grouches, plays the 
part of a chronic grouch in this drama in 

is very best vein. The little play is 
veracious, it is amusing, and it is warmly 
human. Therefore it succeeds. 


MB. COHAN, whose firm produced this 
play, has himself written and pro- 
duced a new play called ‘“Hit-the-trail 
Holliday,” labeled “an American farce.” 
Unlike Mr. Ballard’s work, this play by 
Cohan himself is cut to a formula, and it 
isn’t half so good nor half so successful a 
lay as the younger man’s. What that 
‘ormula is, most of us know only too well 
by now. It is the formula of “Get-Rich- 
Quick Wallingford,” of “Broadway Jones,” 
of “It Pays to Advertise,” or a dozen more 
stories and plays of the past few seasons. 
A resourceful, up-to-the-minute young 
hero, chuck full of slang and with an ex- 
tremely wabbly ethical sense, cleans up a 
fortune, wins the best girl around the 
lace, tweaks the villain’s nose, lolls in the 
limelight and in the last act has a change 
of morals for purely theatrical purposes, 
and is supposed to be a saint when the 
curtain alle bat never a i 
noted. The formula has been extremel 
popular with the American public, bot 
on the stage and in magazines, for the pub- 
lic seems always ready to accept anybody 
as a hero who can “clean up.” But it is 
be inning to wear a bit thin, none the less. 
n “‘Hit-the-trail Holliday” Mr. Cohan 
takes for his hero a barkeeper who is sup- 
posed to make a marvelous temperance 
speech (between acts, by the way), and 
suddenly finds himself as famous as Billy 
Sunday, whose history undoubtedly sug- 
gested the play. So ihe takes to fighting 
drink instead of mixing it, and inciden- 
tally puts the local brewery out of business, 
organizes in a week a factory to make a 
temperance beverage which cleans up.a 
fortune, accepts thousands of dollars’ 
worth of lecture contracts, and marries 
the parson’s daughter. 
eanwhile, you are quite aware that 
he’s exactly the same persom he was when 
the play began. Perhaps he never was a 
barkeeper, though. Perhaps he was never 


r saint, be it 


anything but a smiling, pleasant young 
actor from the Lambs’ Club! The play 
has no relation to reality, and yet by its 
pretense of reality it actually violates the 
recognized rules of farce. Calling it a 
farce doesn’t exempt Mr. Cohan from the 
pros of being rather ridiculous. What 

e was really trying to do was to repeat a 
formula out of which the life has departed. 


ME: BELASCO produced at his theater 
in September a play by Winchell 
Smith and: Victor Mapes, called “The 
Boomerang,” which is also out of the 
fashion—out of the fashion because it is so 
old-fashioned. And yet it, like “Young 
America,” was an immediate success. 
There isn’t a “punch” in it (the “punch” 
being a very Hshionable thing just now, 
and usually consisting of some scene where 
sex relations are treated with more frank- 
ness than g taste). Neither is there a 
“surprise” in it—another favorite for- 
mula of the hour for playwrights being the 
unexpected plot twist. You get a surprise 
planned out, and then you write a play 
around it. K 
All the people in “The Boomerang” are 
extremely polite and charming folks who 
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play golf at the Country Club and live in — 


nice houses not furnished by Elsie De 
Wolfe but by the occupants. The women 
don’t smoke and the men don’t swear. 
Nobody is “ unfaithful,” and most of them 
are young folks just falling in love in the 
nice, normal way. The plot concerns a 
young doctor who tries to cure a young 
friend of love-sickness by making the girl 
asia so that she will realize that she 
oves him, and calls in as aid a pretty 
nurse. The boomerang is found in the 
fact that the nurse proceeds to make the 
doctor jealous, giving him a dose of his 
own medicine, and so he discovers that he 
loves her, and everything comes out hap- 
pily—exactly as you knew it would. 
Why should such a hackneyed, old- 
fashioned story as this be popular? One 
reason, of course, is that Mr. Belasco pro- 
duced it, with an excellent company, with 
a smoothness, a finish, a charm of detail 


_and a constant illusion of actuality no 


other American stage manager can even 
remotely rival. We suspect Mr. Belasco 
achieves the results he does from his actors 
because he leaves them alone, because he 
gets players who can act, and then permits 
them freedom to develop their réles. At 
any rate, in this company the players at- 
tain a variety and nicety of expression, an 
ease, a verve, that is all too rare. Wallace 
Eddinger, for instance, as the lovesick 
youth, has never seemed to act so well. 
And here they have rehearsed together 
long enough to attain true team play, 
while they all know that every detail of 
management is ordered with a careful eye 
to the right effect. 

Moreover, Mr. Belasco, unlike many 
other managers (except Winthrop Ames), 
has learned a lesson from the new 
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MARTHA HEDMAN 


The pretty nurse in “The Boomerang,” the 
most delightful comedy of the season so far 
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PEGGY WOOD 


Who in “Young America” has her first real 
opportunity—and is taking advantage of it 
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RUTH SHEPLEY AND WALLACE EDDINGER 


Who never have done such good acting in 
their lives as now in “The Boomerang” 


stagecraft of the Continent. He has 
abolished entirely the footlights in his 
theater. Under his new system of lighting 
a pool of illumination lies on the stage in 
front of the curtain before the play begins, 
and when the curtain rises the eye follows 
that light in under the rising velvet and by 
an indescribably subtle transition is led 
into the mood of the scene. On the full 
stage, the light no longer comes from the 
floor. The actors, whose faces are quite 
ap pany seen as of old, move in a natural 
radiation, but with a beautifully softened 
outline. Some few of the public, we are 
sure, have noted and appreciated this 
change in the lighting system at the Be- 
lasco Theater. When Mr. Belasco puts on 
a play which calls for something more im- 
aginative- than an ordinary room, the 
change will be still more apparent. 

But it isn’t alone the excellent acting 
and smooth, finished, life-like production of 
“The Boomerang” which makes it popu- 
lar. The fact that it tells a nice little story 
about nice people, that it is old-fashioned 
enough to recognize the claims of such 
people to a place in fiction, counts heavily 
in its favor. It is bright and gay in spirit, 
like the comedies which used to be seen at 
the old Empire, and it restores to the stage 
the wholesome side of our more or less 
leisured American life. 


SOME years ago the nearest approach 
to a resident repertoire company in 
New York was the company assembled 
and headed by Mrs. Fiske which played 
each winter at the old Manhattan Thea- 
ter. They gave about the best perform- 
ances to be seen in the country. Another 
woman, Miss Grace George, who is Mrs. 
Fiske’s closest, if not sole, rival in high 
comedy, has now assembled a company at 
the Play House, on Forty-eighth Street, 
where ahe proposes to give a series of first- 
class plays during the winter. The season 
opened late in September with a revival of 
Langdon Mitchell’s clever but rather hard 
farce, “The New York Idea,” a play first 
acted by Mrs. Fiske nine years ago. In 
addition to Miss George, the company 
numbers such excellent players as Lums- 
den Hare, Ernest Lawford, Conway Tearle 
and Miss Mary Nash—the latter not yet, 
to be sure, trained to the finish of high 
comedy, but possessing much natural tal- 
ent. If Miss George succeeds this winter 
in establishing something like a perma- 
nent company, presenting plays of genuine 
distinction, she will have done a real serv- 
ice to our stage, which sorely needs the 
standardization of such permanent organi- 
zations. Certainly she is one of our few 
players capable of heading such a com- 
pany. Another would be Miss Margaret 
Anglin. Both follow that pioneer in these 
latter days of the chaos, Mrs. Fiske. The 
answer plainly is, Votes for Women! 

The formula for musical comedy nowa- 
days is not to have any music and not 
much comedy. And they all follow the 
formula. You must, however, have plenty 
of girls. Furthermore, you must justify 
the saying that the easiest job in the world 
is that of costume designer for a modern 
chorus. Now and then, however, a mu- 
sical comedy slips by the censor with some 
music in it. Such a one is “The Princess 
Pat,” book by Henry Blossom, score by 
Victor Herbert. Though Victor Herbert 
has never found his Gilbert, alas! he has 
turned out in his (Continued on page 65) 


Nan of Number Nineteen 


Who could make 


a simple fireman “talk like a charlotte rooge” 


By JOHN A. MQOROSO 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LEON M. GORDON 


AN O’Reilley looked eighteen 

but was twenty-three; she played 

the part of a maiden sweet and 

shy, but she was a widow with 

a little girl four years old, a doll 

baby imitation of herself; she worked for 

a living in a great Fifth Avenue depart- 

ment store, and her sales were enormous 
for her line was gentlemen’s gloves. 

Nothing in breeches passing along the 


extreme north aisle of the main floor of 


that big modern shop ever got safely by 
Nan. All day long a corps of stock have 
was kept busy wheeling up to her counter 
gloves and more gloves, while strong men 
with big fat corpuscles coursing excitedly 
through their veins took turns in drooping 
themselves over the show case and holding 
forth their trembling hands to be measured. 

It was “Cabbages” McLaughlin, a 
battered nozzleman, who was the first 
of the crew of Engine Company Number 
Nineteen to spy her as she made her way 
homeward through what is known as the 
American Ward, that section lying north- 
west of Washington Square between the 
North River and the Chelsea section. 
McLaughlin, who got his nickname from 
the fact that he was always buying 
cabbages for his old mother and littering 
up the engine house with them, grabbed 
the door chain and held on to it to keep 
from fainting to the floor when she hap- 
pened to glance within as she passed. 

“Killarney’s lakes!” he exclaimed in 
telling about her beauty that night. “Why, 
say, the eyes of that kid have got ’em 
looking like puddles in a tenement cellar 
after the wash-down! They’re so big and 
blue that they make you feel like diving 
into ’em.” 

“You make me sick,” protested Skelley, 
the foreman, “talking like a charlotte 
rooge instead of something that wears 
blue pants and rubber boots.” 

“Don’t you care,” retorted McLaugh- 
lin. “She’s mine. I saw her first.” 

Skelley laughed as he looked him over 
from head to heel as he stood at the open 
window of the lounging-room. “You, wid 
your red hair, and freckles as big as your 
mother’s stove lids,” he sneered. ‘You, 
wid your left ear half burned off and a 
square face that breaks in half at the smell 
of cabbage. You wid a neck two inches 
high and seven thick; wid them paws what 
have been frozen and scorched for ten 
years—” 

“You're not so much of a James K. 
Hackett yourself, I’m thinking,’ retorted 
the freckled one. “I don’t see any flock 
of Klaw-and-Erlangers following you 
down the street, only policemen yelling to 
the truck drivers to hold their horses.” 

Captain Danny Sullivan stepped into 


the room from his open door, through 
which he had heard most of the conversa- 
tion. It was a hot mid-September evening 
and he was in his shirt sleeves. 

“Shut up!” he commanded curtly as 
he pawed at his heavy grayish-brown 
mustache with a little pocket comb. He 
did not like the crack he had heard Mc- 
Laughlin make about his medals, for it is 
seldom a fireman mentions the honors he 
is given by the department, especially to 
a fellow fire fighter who has not been 
lucky enough to win recognition. 

“There's a perfectly good wrestling 
mat rolled up there in the corner,” he 
suggested, “‘and if you’d like to work it 
out of your systems IIl referee the bout, 
catch-as-catch-can, strangle hold barred.” 


T WAS not until sunset a week thence 

that Captain Danny heard anything 
more about the subject of the persiflage 
between Cabbages and Skelley. He had 
been over to the quarters of the battalion 
chief, and as he hurried up the street from 
the Sixth Avenue “L” he found the whole 
company, including the dog, decorating 
the sidewalk in front of the engine house, 
every man shaved and spick and span as if 
awaiting inspection. 

“Whatsup?” thecaptain asked Skelley. 

“ Nothing, Captain,” answered the fore- 
man. ‘We're just out for a bit of air.” 

“A bit of air?” he asked suspiciously. 
Every man was rubbering toward Ninth 
Avenue, and just then the girl came along. 
She was as slim as one of the jonquils the 
Greek sells in his shop on the corner. She 
wore a trim, short blue skirt which just 
topped the boots of her, a fluffy waist 
with nothing but holes to it, a blue bow 
at the throat to match her eyes, and a 

tay straw hat cocked over one ear. 

here were forget-me-nots under the brim. 

“Why, how-de-do, Nan?” cries the 
captain, extending his hand. “I haven’t 
seen or heard of you for more than two 
years! And how’s the baby?” 

“Grand.” 

“And the job?” 

“Elegant, Captain.” 

The old galoot was still holding her 
little hand and smiling on her as if he 
would like to eat her. 

“It seems like it was only yesterday 
you were in short skirts—” he began again. 

“Tm in ’em now, Captain Danny,” she 
broke in with a laugh, and the sound of the 
laugh was sweeter than the song of the 
Blackwater in the shade of the trees of 
Knockaroura. 

“And that you are,” says he, looking 
down to the hem of her skirt, “but now 
you’re a woman all alone in the world, 
with a four-year-old baby to raise.” 


—~ 


The frazzled ears of every man of 
Number Nineteen were cocked to catch 
the music of her voice, and the fact that 
the beautiful girl of McLaughlin’s dreams 
was a widow didn’t seem to make any dif- 
ference at all. 

“But, before you're off,” said Captain 
Danny, as she released her hand from his, 
“would you mind telling me if you know 
anything about that?” He pointed to the 
crew. 

“About what?” She looked puzzled 
for a moment as she gazed at the men 
hanging close to the front of the engine 
house like a blue cloud. 

“Them salamanders, them human 
monkey-wrenches there. They've been 
waiting to see you go by,” he replied. 

Cabbapes had one hand on a hip and 
was trying to pose like a romantic movie 
actor. Skelley had his chest out, and 
Rooney, who is about as homely as Con- 
sul, the educated baboon, sighed so deepl 
that it made the other men think of a bac 
draft, and shudder. Nan’s answer was a 
laugh and a wave of the hand as she went 
on her way home. 

“You're a great bunch, a great bunch,” 
said Captain Danny as he looked us over. 
“When you've had your breath of air you 
can beat it back to quarters and resume 

our knitting. It is T. Daniel Cupid, the 
ittle fellow with the bow and arrow and 
not a rag to his back, who has you boobs 
buffaloed. Love, sweet love, has got you. 
Get out of me way.” With that he ducked 
under the chain and went up-stairs. 

Peeling off his coat, Captain Danny 
took a turn at the boxing bag, banging at 
it until the rope broke. He seemed 

leased when he had accomplished this. 
Then he went to his bedroom, washed up, 
combed his mustache carefully and parted 
his hair. 

“There’s a funny little fluttering in the 
left side of me chest,” he said to himself. 
““Mebbe the exercise was too violent.” 

He studied his face carefully in the mir- 
ror over the washstand. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he declared, as if 
in final judgment. “I don’t look so all- 
fired old, and anyhow, widows is for 
widowers and not for inexperienced young 
gooks.” 


II 


ITH the end of September the hot 

weather passed and the men of 
Number Nineteen were as comfortable in 
their house as firemeri could be. 

Down the streets of the American 
Ward, from the North River there would 
come roaring through the eaves of the 
little houses with dormer windows and 
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old-fashioned doorways every sort of a 
breeze, from a ninety-mile gale to a lusty 
young zephyr, banging the signs of little 
shops, sending derby hats flying toward 
heaven, rudely laughing in the skirts of 
the women, and raising great dust clouds 
to blind the men. It was the sort of 
weather for conversation in the lounging- 
room, domino and checker games, wres- 
tling or bag punching, but it seemed that 
the whole company suffered for lack of 
air, and however blasty the afternoon 
might be they would sneak for the side- 
walks just before six. 

Nan O’Reilley never failed to pass on 
her way home to little Anna and we all 
soon got to know her and she would greet 
us as if she were a fellow fireman. Some- 
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times the wicked wind would display the 
prettiest of ankles and a flash of black 
silk. Sometimes it would be Rooney who 
would make his lovesick back-draft moan, 
and again it would be Cabbages who 
would sigh, and his sigh was like the last 
heave from the heart of a dying horse. 
You could hear it a block. 


WHEN Nan felt particularly charitable 
she would stop long enough for a little 
chat and would come inside to stroke the 
noses of the horses. At the sound of her 
voice Captain Denny would drop down 
the pole Fike a blob of blue rain, and he 
would keep her just as long as she would 
let him. 

It was something wonderful to behold, 


the way the captain reached out after his 
vanished youth. The mustache which 
had been once his pride and joy and to 
which he had devoted eighteen hours of 
combing a day was trimmed down to a 
little whisker the size of an eyelash. He 
blew himself to a suit of clothes of light 
blue material with a white stripe, and in- 
stead of his comfortable old gaiters his 
large feet were now harnessed in brilliant 
yellow shoes that made a noise like a 
runaway truck on Brooklyn Bridge. He 
returned to Holy Mother the Church, and 
went to mass every Sunday, edging up to 
Nan as soon as she reached the street and 
walking home with her. 

Captain Danny had a big lead on 
every man in be company as far as 
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salary and pannon went; but the rest had 
outh. abbages was twenty-eight; 


ooney, a year older; Skelley was thirty 
and, leaving out the captain, the average 
of the company was hardly more than 
thirty-two. Cabbages, who had “seen 
her first,” was the hardest hit of all the 
men in the crew. With his honor medals 
and his fearlessness of death, his great 
strength of body and his powerful smoke- 
eating lungs, he would just crumple under 
one glance of those eyes and become as 
helpless as an infant. 

He provided the finest example of what 
one slender woman can do for a whale of 
a man when he borrowed the lieutenant’s 
pen and ink and retired to a corner with a 
sheet of paper. The most he had done 
in a literary way in his career as a fire- 
man was to sign his name to an applica- 
tion for leave, but under the controllin 
influence that now held him he sailed 
right into the poet’s class. And this is 
the rot he wrote: 


When in the night I think of you, Nan 
dear, 

I see your eyes so blue and clear. 

When times is dull and fires slack, 

I see your lovely hair so black. 

You’ve got my number good and right, 

Say, will you meet me, girlie, to-night? 
(Signed) CABBAGES. 


Skelley managed to swipe this work of 
art from his locker and read it when Cab- 
bages was off duty. 

“He’s a wonder,” was his comment. 
“Arthur Brisbane and Dorothy Dix ain’t 
got a thing on this guy—not a thing, not a 
thing.” 


“ QOUNDS like the Duke of Durham 
wrote it,” said Rooney, with a grin 
that made his face look like a war map. 

“Maybe it’s a serenade and he’s going 
to sing it outside her flat,” said Grogan. 
“If he does we might sneak up to him 
with a stretch of hose and cool him off. 
That fellow Cabbages needs a four alarm 
sent in. He’s burning up fast.” 

There were harsh words in’the house 
that night when McLaughlin got back his 
poem, and the captain sent Skelley to the 
mat with him in a bout that would have 
made a fortune for a sport promoter. The 

oet smashed in Skelley’s nose until it 
looked like the wreck of a ketchup factory. 
He also got the scissors hold on Skelley’s 
legs and worked it so violently that Cap- 
tain Danny had to call off the match. 

The bedevilment he got could not stop 
the big Irishman, however. He left the 
mussed-up poetry in Nan’s letter box, and 
waited results like a man in the death- 
house waiting the decision on his last 
appeal for a new trial. In a few days the 
whole company realized that Cabbages 
had put something over, for he appeared 
dressed up in an eighteen-dollar Moe 
Levy and a little sextet hat that sat on 
the top of his conk like a button. It was 
his twenty-four hours off and he had just 
dropped by to let us know that he was 
going to take Nan to the show. 

The following morning when Cabbages 
showed up‘in uniform for roll call there 
was a dreamy look in his eyes, and when 
his name was called he failed to hear it. 
The lieutenant yelled it again at the top 
of his voice, and Cabbages bleated his 
response while the rest of the men roared 
with laughter. Captain Danny soon 
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heard of McLaughlin’s success, but it did 
not seem to worry him. Every time he 
would take a look at the face of Cabbages 
he would go to his room and look at his 
own face in the mirror of the washstand. 
He felt convinced that for manly beauty 
he had McLaughlin looking like Eddie 
Foy. He said nothing, but stuck in the 
race, giving a fair field with no favor to 
anyone. 

Skelley began to make book on what 
he called the Cupid Handicap. One after- 
noon in early November he offered four 
to five, taking the short end on the cap- 
tain to win. 


THE first filmy snow of the winter was 
dancing in the air, and the people on 
their way home from work were moving 
with brisker steps. We saw her coming in 
the distance and saw that she had an 
escort. As she passed the engine house 
with a nod and smile all eyes were fas- 
tened on the lucky fellow. He proved to 
be the prettiest little thing that ever wore 
breeches and a wrist watch. He was 
rather tall but trim, had a tango walk, and 
wore an English walking suit that fitted 
like the paper on the wall. His pants 
were rolled up high, showing dove-gray 
spats which matched his vest. He wore 
a cloth hat that fitted his head like a plate 
of scrambled eggs and he carried a nice 
lictle walking stick—boy’s size. Nan was 
clinging to his left arm and laughing and 
chatting up to him. On his right arm he 
carried a little benny, folded neatly. 

“The dear thing will catch cold,” 
muttered Rooney. 

“Two to one on Cyril!” shouted Skel- 
ley when they had disappeared up the 
street. “Odds given on the captain 
called off. Here’s the new betting figures: 
Two to one Cyril wins; I’m giving you 
ten to one against the captain and twenty 
to one against Cabbages.” 

Cabbages worked his naht pan into his 
pocket and pulled out a five-dollar bill. 

“PI lay that against Cyril,” he said, 
“and ten more at the same odds goes on 
pay day.” 

Jis then Captain Danny entered the 
house, having passed Nan and Cyril on 
the street. “Did you boys see it pass?” 
he asked anxiously. 

“We did,” replied Skelley. 

“What was it?” è 

“I dunno.” 

“I didn’t know either when I bowed to 
Nan, so I said, ‘Good evening, Percy’.” 
i; “We named it Cyril,” Skelley informed 

im. 

Captain Danny pondered for a minute 
and then, half to himself, said: 

“What in the name of Saint Patrick 
would the widow of a structural iron 
worker be marrying a little pretty like 
that for?” 

Then he felt for his mustache and went 
up-stairs to take a look at himself. 


HI 


'THE person we called Cyril remained on 
the job with Nan and appeared on our 
street three times a week with the girl we 
all loved. 

“Our girl,” as we used to call Nan, 
always walked from the “L” whether she 
was alone or with her devoted little beau. 
Sometimes the rah-rah would be so loaded 
with her bundles that all we could see 


of him was his spats twinkling through 
the snow. 

As the holiday season came and the 
snow kept falling, we watched for her 
from the front windows of the lounging- 
room, and sometimes one of us would be 
overcome by peevishness, raise a sash and 
call out: There goes Cyril, dash it!” 
But if he ever heard us he paid no more 
attention to the ragging than a fire horse 
would to the barking of a toy terrier. It 
was the day before Christmas Eve that he 
passed so overloaded with bundles that 
the express companies should have asked 
for an investigation. As he reached the 
front of the engine house one of the 
heaviest bundles spilled to the snow, and 
from its broken wrapping fell a huge doll 
baby all dressed in lace and pink silk. 

Skelley threw up a sash and shouted: 
“You spilled something, dearie!” Cyril 
looked up quickly, but went on with the 
job of putting the paper around the doll 
again. 

“Is your toy hurt, dear?” called Skel- 
ley in a Julian Eltinge voice. ‘“‘ You must 
be pata with your doll, little one!” 

i 

A well-packed snowball shot up from 
the sidewalk with a speed Matty would 
have envied. It took Skelley fair in the 
left eye and sent him back in the room 
with a howl of pain. 

“Hully Gee!” he shrieked. ‘‘What hit 
me? One of me lamps is out! Git the 
doctor! Call a ambulance, quick!” 


“I SAW Cyril when he threw back his 
arm,” said Cabbages, “ but I didn’t see 
no snowball. It came so fast it’s a won- 
der it didn’t melt before it banged Skel- 
ley’s lamp. If Muggsy McGraw had seen 
him send that one over he’d have made 
him an offer on the spot.” 

After that even Skelley began to feel 
some respect for Nan’s rah-rah. Rooney 
remarked that we didn’t have any business 
annoying him anyhow, when he was help- 
ing Nan take home the Christmas doll 
for her kid. None of us had thought of 
that, and as we all felt a little chastened 
we decided to leave him alone. 

All that week the snow had been com- 
ing down steadily, and on Christmas 
Eve it seemed as if the Lord said: “You 
think it’s been snowing some but I'll just 
show you what snowing is.” It came 
down so thick and fast that day that you 
couldn’t see twenty feet in front of you, 
and the flakes were as big as pancakes. 
There was no wind to disturb the per- 
formance from above and the streets piled 
higher and higher from hour to hour. We 
get notice from headquarters Christmas 

ve afternoon to expect trouble, for the 
motor trucks and engines would find it 
hard going and many of them would stall. 
Nothing could block a good fire team with 
the smell of smoke in their nostrils, and 
there was before us that kind of a night 
when the fire horse would come back into 
his own. In every tenement flat in the 
American Ward a Christmas tree would 
be lighted that night. 

The little houses have a family for each 
floor and the flat buildings have four 
families to each floor. Only saloon 
ne ahs and politicians can afford electric 
bulbs for the trees of their children. The 
others use colored candles at five cents 
the box. You may imagine the number of 
runs we figured on (Continued on page 79) 
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The Glory of the States 


KANSAS 


By William Allen White 


are: 


MISSISSIPPI 
MICHIGAN 
INDIANA 
KENTUCKY 


This is the first of a series. Among those coming 


JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS 


A. P. JOHNSON 
GEORGE ADE 
Irvin S. Coss 


HE state line is one of the really 

reat inventions of American civi- 

ization. 

vides a fairly homogeneous people 

into separate cold-frames, or glass 

covers under which different social, politi- 

cal, religious, and economic experiments 
forever are working. 

In the glory of the states, one star dif- 
fereth from another, and it is the glory of 
Kansas—not that she is occasionally the 
banner wheat state, not that she, first of 
all the states, banished the common drink- 
ing cup and the roller towel from public 
pase nor even that she furnished the 

irthplace and paid for the education of 
General Funston, of former Governor Had- 
ley of Missouri, and of Jess Willard, though 
for diversity of crop the trio challenges 
the world; nor does the glory of Kansas lie 
in her successful thirty years’ struggle with 
the Rum Fiend, though that contest is 
notable—the glory of Kansas is that she 
is as a state the sole legatee and custodian 
of the New England conscience. 

So, naturally, she is called a crank. She 
is difficult: to live with her in peace one 
has to quit drinking and to quit smokin 
cigarettes; to send the children to schoo! 
regularly until they are sixteen; to give in 
the full value of one’s property for taxa- 
tion, not split it in thirds or halves; to let 
his wife and daughter and mother and sis- 
ter vote; to let the state baby bureau 
nose about the nursery; to let the hotel in- 
spectors poke around in the hotel bed- 
rooms and kitchens, the fire inspector pass 
on the alleys, and the chancellor of the 
state university heft the weights and meas- 
ures in the stores; to refrain from idle love 
affairs with girls under eighteen; to rent 
no houses, stores or land in which or on 
which laws are habitually violated, with- 
out being a defendant in criminal action; 
and toorganize nocorporation without tak- 
ing the State so completely into one’s con- 
fidence that neither the strawberry mark 
on one’s left arm, nor the filling in one’s 
second molar can escape public examina- 
tion. Kansas has ideas about these things. 


For the state line di- 


Still, she likes attention, has natural 
human vanities, and—frailties, so far as 
that pr She may wear blue stockings; 
but don’t let-them deceive you, Kansas 
is as ardent as Oklahoma—if you must 
know it; and Oklahoma is so gay that, 
really—well, there always has born talk 
about Oklahoma. But with all Kansas’s 
desire for affection, and for the admira- 
tion of her kind, she does insist on going 
through her suitor’s trunk for cigarettes 
and whisky, post cards, and a school cer- 
tificate. And while Kansas will hold hands 
with the best of them (or the worst, as 
you feel about those things) she insists 
that the hand that holds hers shall be 
properly inspected, certified, and passed 
under the pure food and drug act of june 
30, 1906! Anyone desiring the sweet boon 
of personal liberty that comes with the 
royal American privilege of coming home 
drunk, driving the family to the neighbors 
in their nighties, of putting the children to 
work, of paying his female help what he 
can squeeze them down to, of starting a 
wildcat bank, of selling unlisted stock, of 
deserting his wife without committing a fel- 
ony, or of betting on a horse race or an elec- 
tion—should avoid Kansas. She is queer 
that way. She won’t stand it! It’s her 
New England conscience, and it’s ingrown. 

But outside and beyond her laws there 
are certain other restrictions that Kansas 
puss upon people who do themselves the 

onor to live with her. It is ordained that 
they must not get rich, nor grow poor. 
Colorado, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Ne- 
braska, bordering states, have many men 
of millions. But there are a few less than 
a dozen millionaires in Kansas. Yet the 
per capita wealth of Kansas as shown by 
the tax rolls is higher than that of either 
of her neighboring states. Kansas dislikes 
distinctions based on wealth. She cannot 
pass a law about it; but she can enforce 
her code. If you desire to be immensely 
wealthy—leave Kansas. If you desire to 
be dirty poor, in spite of an abundant op- 
portunity to be comfortably fixed—leave 

ansas. That is the unwritten law. 


Now these strongly marked characteris- 
tics of Kansas are not caprice. The re- 
strictions upon the free will of man to do 
what he will in the state all fit on one 
string: it is a sense of justice. That is the 
thing that is growing under the glass cover 
in Kansas—even as the sense of commerce 
is thriving in New York. Kansas has pro- 
duced no great men or women; no states- 
men who rank with those of Ohio and Vir- 
ginia; no great poets like those who sing in 
the northeastern seaboard states; no great 
artists like those who are rising out of the 
desert and the mountain states; no great 
industrial captains like those in Michigan 
and Pennsylvania. But Kansashas worked 
out a practical vision of justice in living 
between the average man and his neigh- 
bors which would have seemed grotesquely 
utopian, if it had been prophesied a cen- 
tury, or even half 'a century, ago. 


KANSAS has taken the worthy products 
of: civilization—the by-products of 
steam and electricity—and has put them in 
the common home, and given the common 
citizen a share in their labor-saving and 
their leisure-making power. In return for 
the benefits of civilization which the com- 
mon man or woman of Kansas has, he re- 
turns to civilization a vast amount of food 
in wheat, and corn and cattle; returns his 
share of coal, more than his share of zinc 
and lead; contributes two thousand col- 
lege graduates and five thousand high 
school graduates a year! Moreover, and 
above these substantials, in any decade 
Kansas turns into the common councils of 
the nation an average political judgment 
that is sane and decent and sometimes for 
a moment brilliant and helpful. One year 
she goes to front rank in the production of 
wheat; another year she is the banner corn 
state; another year she contributes con- 
siderably to the leadership of the move- 
ment that overthrew and permanently de- 
feated the plutocratic dynasty that held 
this country in its grip at the beginning of 
the first decade of this century. 

We make no claim to perfection in 
Kansas. Weare prone toerr. Sometimes 
we have a drouth and raise nothing; some- 
times we warm up to a scoundrel and give 
him high honors; sometimes we spend taxes 
foolishly for vanities. But we have, by the 
very reason of our unique economic status, 
an opportunity to get a vision of com- 
mon-sense, workable justice that is denied 
to other commonwealths where vast for- 
tunes, or great industrial organizations, or 
clutching social traditions, or low educa- 
tional standards, are found. 

We know—indeed everyone knows— 
that the average man desires to do right. 
We know that our Kansas aspirations are 
only the common aspirations of the race. 
Yet we feel that because of the conditions 


_ surrounding him—(Continued on page 65) 
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The Great American 


Conscription 


By Ray Stannard Baker 


FROM ‘‘THE 
BY SIMEON 


HILE the Great War in 

Europe was drawing to its 

ghastly conclusion, an ex- 

traordinary crisis was de- 

veloping in the United 
States of America. 

At the moment that American industry 
and commerce, stimulated to the utmost 
by the conditions in Europe, was expand- 
ing to meet the requirements of the world, 
it was suddenly confronted by the col- 
lapse of its labor supply. For months 
every ship sailing eastward carried for- 
eign wageworkers drafted by the warring 
nations, a large proportion of whom were 
soon annihilated upon the battlefields of 
Austria and Russia. 

At the outbreak of the Great War over 
two million men of Italian birth had been 
employed in the United States, besides 
large numbers of Poles, Slavs, Greeks, 
Bulgarians, and other Europeans. They 


Introducing JoHN BRAND— 


“one of those remarkable char- 


acters not produced twice in 


a century in all the world” 
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were the diggers, lifters and carriers; they 
did the darkest, dirtiest, most dangerous 
work in the mines, stokeholes, tunnels, 
steel mills, sewers and lumber camps. 
While the United States had long prided 
itself upon its isolation and aloofness from 
world problems, it was in reality one of 
the most dependent. It had never in its 
history created its supply of unskilled labor 
from within, but had always depended 
upon alien peoples from Europe, or upon 
negroes, Chinese, Japanese, French, Ca- 
nadians or Mexicans. It had never sub- 
mitted itself to the discipline of doing 
the dirty work of its own civilization. 
When the crisis came in the years 1915- 
16, the United States found itself with un- 
precedented crops to harvest and trans- 
ort, enormous orders for war munitions 
rom Europe and manufactured articles 
from South America and Asia, accompa- 
nied by renewed activities at home in the 
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building of ships, factories and roads. At 
the same time the nation itself, prodded 
onward by advocates of military prepara- 
tion, was drawing heavily upon the labor 
supply for sailors and soldiers, for the con- 
struction of forts, for the army of pacifi- 
cation in Mexico, and for the development 
of Alaska. 

Before the war, few Americans realized 
how completely dependent upon Euro- 
pean labor the nation had become. Chi- 
nese and Japanese, the best workers in 
the world, had been sternly excluded 
through the hostility of the Pacific States; 
and at the same time the negroes, once a 
main source of unskilled labor, were by 
virtue of education and industry becom- 
ing landowners and, in rapidly increasing 
numbers, their own employers. Just at 
the moment, therefore, when boundless 


` Few learned that they themselves were not 


prosperity and business aggrandizement 
seemed within their grasp, the Americans 
were compelled to face the most serious 
crisis in their history. 

While the exodus of alien labor was the 
immediate cause of the crisis, the real 
sources, as appears so clearly through the 

erspective of a century, lay much deeper. 
Natons often mistake mere activity for 
progress, and in the confusion think they 
are going forward, when they are only 
going. The dominant civilization in 
America at the time was strongly im- 

tessed with its rights and its liberties, 
Put had a meager sense of discipline and 
obedience. 


ITTLE attempt was made in schools or 
colleges to teach men to know them- 
selves or to do nothing in excess, but only 
to know mathematics, Latin, science, agri- 
culture or engineering; and, not knowing 
themselves, young Americans usually con- 
sidered themselves to be of far greater in- 
dividual importance than they really were. 


the end and aim of their existence, butonly 
functions in a larger life. 

Thus it happened that, while many 
wanted positions and jobs, almost no edu- 
cated American wanted to perform any 
kind of physical labor. Even. skilled 
workmen thought they must each have 
some Italian or other foreign helper to do 
the more disagreeable parts of the work, 
so that it became nearly impossible in cer- 
tain cities to hire a plumber, painter, or 
other artisan without also hiring his helper. 
And it was generally considered far more 
honorable to pinch and squeeze in the le- 
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gal profession at one thousand dollars a 
year than it was to lay brick at twelve or 
fifteen hundred dollars. 

When, therefore, the supply of unskilled 
labor in America began to be sharply in- 
adequate the crisis became acute. The 
hard, dirty, dangerous jobs suddenly as- 
sumed new importance and dignity. Gar- 
bage accumulated in city streets until the 
atmosphere was noisome. Gas mains 
broke, and there was no one to dig ditches 
and repair them; dishes went unwashed, 
beds unmade, food uncooked; machinery 
stopped in the great steel mills for lack of 
men of enough hardihood and ignorance 
to work the longest hours at the most 
dangerous labor for the lowest pay, and 
ships stopped running because there were 
no foreigners to brave the heat of the 
stokeholes. It was the point at which 
American civilization broke down. 


IN THIS crisis in America there ap- 
peared one of those remarkable charac- 
ters not produced twice in a century in 
all the world. The times were rotten-ripe 
for great leadership, and the great leader 
appeared in the character of John Brand, 
whose heroic statue stands guard to-day 
upon the tip of Manhattan Island as a 
symbol to all the world of the spirit which 
he infused into American life. 

Although John Brand is now regarded as 
the great constructive leader in the world 
peace movement which began about that 

time, he was by temperament, and by prac- 
` tice, one of the world’s most valiant war- 
riors. It had to be so, for no great good is 
won without fighting, and the greater the 
good desired, the greater the need of the 
true martial spirit. Brand was, indeed, of 
the intellectual line of Savonarola, Calvin, 
Cromwell, and Peter the Great—a fighter 
with a vision. He was one of those strange, 
strong, contradictory, passionate, com- 
manding personalities who appear in mo- 
ments of molten emotion and shape anew 
the plastic world. 

ature equipped John Brand for a 
warrior; g. ve him a huge frame and robust 
strength ot limb; gave him not only a 
supreme belief in the eternal law of 
struggle, but rewarded him with the joy 
and passion of the true fighter. 

And yet above anything else in the 
world he hated war. He hated war be- 
cause he hated injustice, cruelty, unrea- 
son, lust, because he loved human beings. 
Like most men of great nobility and 
warmth of character he was full of tender- 
ness for all living creatures; nothing 
stirred him to fury like the wanton injury 
of a child. But he was no sentimentalist, 
for his acute sensibilities were balanced 
by massive powers of reasoning and by a 
solidity of conviction that made him 
stand forth in that undirected democracy 
like a rock in a weary land. 

In his youth John "Brand had been a 
disciple of that untamable American phi- 
losopher, Thomas Davidson, who, while 
writing little, planted the fertile seed of in- 
dependent thought in the minds of many 

oung men; and he had been a student of 
illiam James. In his early manhood he 
had wandered much about the world, try- 
ing every kind of human labor, from the 
hot hurry of the steel mills—where the very 
fury of effort delighted him—to the shov- 
eling of snow from the railroads of Alaska; 
and he had come out with an immense 
knowledge of life, and with solidity, firm- 
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ness, soundness, both of mind and of body. 

He first attracted wide attention as a 
speaker before street crowds gathered 
in Union Square in the city of New York. 
His very presence—his big head and 
burning eyes, his great throat and chest 
swelling upward through his loose-fitting 
collar, the absence of any attempt at ora- 
torical or dramatic effect—irresistibly at- 
tracted people to him: and his knowledge 
of human beings, his logic, his occasional 
flashes of humor, held them. He spoke 
of the crisis which then confronted Amer- 
ica, the pinch of distress which eve 
listener in his audience felt, called men’s 
attention to the conditions of the city, 
rapidly becoming intolerable for lack of 
men to do the dirty work, pictured the 
need of workers to dig ditches, shovel 
coal, carry off garbage, and began to call 
for volunteers to do the hard, raw, funda- 
mental work of the city. 

“I am asking nothing of my fellow 
American citizens that Europe is not 
asking of hers, and no sacrifice or patriot- 
ism greater than hers. With what did 
the European nations arm their soldiers 
first of all? Shovels. And what has been 
the chief labor of this war? Ditch dig- 
ging. Men have literally dug themselves 
to victory. Aristocrats, artists, profes- 
sors, workeis as they loved their coun- 
tries, dug for their countries. This is the 
great teaching of the war, that every sort 
of labor is heroic. While men have dug 
and died, women—the finest women in 
the world—have performed the most_re- 
püleive and arduous kinds of labor. They 

ave cleaned bloody bodies, washed 
bloody clothing, cooked, sewed, closed 
dying eyes, and performed the last grim 
services for the dead. 

“A great crisis confronts America. 
Will its citizens prove themselves less 
heroic than the men and women of Eu- 
rope?” 


T IS the supreme achievement of the 

poet and prophet that he is able to make 
the common world heroic, common tasks 
patriotic, common people beautiful. In 
a few days’ time John Brand had got 
together a company of picked young men, 
many of them college men, had armed 
them with shovels and brooms, and him- 
to the work of 
cleaning the streets of the city. Each 
man wore a blood-red band on his hat, 
and the originality and vigor of the move- 
ment, stamped as it was by the genius of 
John Brand, instantly attracted wide at- 
tention. The papers were full of it, and 
crowds in the streets watched the men as 
they worked. 

It was one of those great, natural, sim- 
ple things which only genius thinks of 
doing. Every night john Brand talked 
in Union Square, every morning the news- 
papers were full of his activities; and with- 
in a week over two thousand young men 
wore the red insignia of his army. Similar 
movements began to spring up in other 
cities; and there were even volunteer 
companies for the harvest fields. The 
early, spontaneous enthusiasm of these 
workers furnish a pleasant episode in his- 


tory. 

But it was short-lived. As John Brand 
well knew, such an amateur, undisci- 
plined movement as this, based upon 
emotion and feeding upon popular ap- 
proval, could not last. It was like so 


many other things in the American 
democracy of that time, not professional, 
not grim. In the first place, the volun- 
teers did not know how to work; though 
they were paid the same wages as the 
Italians, Greeks and Slavs who had for- 
merly done that class of labor, they were 
far inferior to the aliens, both in strength 
and skill, and could not earn even the 
low wages they were paid. John Brand 
also appealed powerfully for volunteers for 
the dark stokeholes of ships and for the 
mines, as requiring special heroism, but 
few men offered themselves, not merely be- 
cause the work was especially exhausting 
and dangerous, but because, unlike street 
work, there was no one to watch or ap- 
plaud their heroism. Moreover, the vol- 
unteer movement, though at its height it 
reached considerable proportions, never 
met, even temporarily, the enormous re- 
quirements of American industry for 
brawn, patience, and manual dexterity. 


NOTHER influence also served to un- 
dermine John Brand’s early work. 
Stirred by the crisis in Europe, made nerv- 
ous by the world-fear of the time, and 
prodded by military leaders, the United 
States Government had decided to enlarge 
its army and navy, and had sent out a call 
for volunteers. Many of the fine young 
men who had joined John Brand’s army of 
workers began enlisting as soldiers. The 
same noble impulses that had prompted 
them to help with the hard work of the 
city now caused them to flock to the colors 
and prepare for war. 

In this crisis the country was strongly 
with John Brand; his movement had tem- 
porarily relieved the economic pressure, 
and its failure promised to make the home 
crisis more bitter and terrible. Work must 
be done: who was there to do it? 

Momentarily there was a revulsion of 
feeling regarding military armament and 
a clear popular call for John Brand, whose 
aversion to war was well known and whose 
influence had now become enormous, to 
lead a movement against increased mili- 
tay organization. 

ike the true leader and statesman that 
he was, John Brand saw in the contradic- 
tory interests of this crisis the very op- 
portunity he desired for firing the Ameri- 
can imagination. Night after night in 
powerful speeches which were reported 
throughout the nation he drove home the 
essentials of his gospel. He was not, he 
said, opposed to the military spirit. He 
thought that the country had need of it, 
had need of the grim spirit of discipline, 
organization and obedience which form 
the core of military training. It had need, 
also, of the common heroic purpose, the 
physical righteousness, the idea of sacri- 
fice for difficult and dangerous tasks which 
characterize the martial spirit at its best. 
He did not blame young men for escaping 
from the boredom of unorganized and ease- 
ful peace to the fine daring of hard enter- 
prises in new and strange places, and for 
the opportunities,—presented by war far 
more than by peace,—for promotion on 
an exact basis of courage and merit. 

“ Almost all the manifestations of the 
military spirit,” said John Brand, “are 
noble, and appeal to the highest, most 
heroic, most vital natures, almost all are 
noble except the principal one of all, the 
purpose, the end, of military organiza- 
tion—war. War (Continued on page 60) 


A painful subject—comically treated 


In the Orchestra 
Circle—A trip to the Dentist 


By EDWIN L. SABIN 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. 


NOTHER one of my teeth in the 
orchestra circle had begun to 
act suspiciously. At first I ig- 
nored it. That is, I ostensibl 
ignored it, only tentatively al- 

lowing it the luxurious twinge from hot 
coffee and cold water, and in a very un- 
obtrusive manner querying it with my 
tongue. Now, if one only could keep 
one’s tongue away, one might, I daresay, 
be successful in the mental treatment of a 
tooth. But those stolen visits are as 
sweet as stolen fruit—and by rubbing 
hard with my tongue, and sort of sucking 
at the same Aan could tease that tooth 
awfully. 

In equally surreptitious fashion I could 
stick it with a toothpick and at sudden 
moments obtain a most delicious, even 
while alarming, writhe. As I am a brave 
man, I persistently showed that tooth 
I was not afraid of it, and was not bull- 
dozed by it. If it wanted to act up, tem- 
porarily, let it act. 

The observant Lady-Who-Married-Me 
saw my tongue-work, and abruptly de- 
manded, out of that embarrassing perspi- 
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cuity for which such ladies are notorious: 

“What’s the matter? Does your tooth 
hurt?” 

“Oh, just a little sensitive, is all. 
Think I must have caught cold in it.” 

“ Yovu’d better go to the dentist, hadn’t 
you, before it gets worse?” 

“Maybe I will,” I replied lightly and 
with the reservation which springs from 
hope and a naturally buoyant disposition. 
“T'll wait a little, first.” J always do. 


UT a tooth never recovers of itself. 

About a tooth there is nothing self- 
healing. That I have demonstrated. You 
can cut your finger clear to the bone, and 
then tie it up in a rag and answer ques- 
tions about it, and it gets well. You can 
sprain your ankle, and by humoring it a 
little 7¢ gets well. You even can have an 
inflamed appendix, and if you lie on your 
back with a leg up high enough and long 
enough, it (the appendix, not the un- 
fortunate leg) gets well. That is, if you’re 
too poor to have it extracted. But a 
tooth seems to be the most helpless, unre- 
sourceful member of the human anatomy. 


Usually the antechamber is occu- 
pied all day, and no doubt all night, 
by a circle of dumb waiters 


The den of our dentist is located in a 
dentists’ and doctors’ heaven down- 
town, where the elevators are most dis- 
concertingly rapid. My idea is that ele- 
vators in such a place should be slow—say 
regular English “‘lifts’—so as to allow 
anybody who changes his mind to step 
out. But I have observed that the ele- 
vators in these ‘“‘professional” office 
buildings are the fastest made, and I have 
long suspected that the elevator tenders 
are really trained keepers—guards, you 
know. h this type of office bulding 
there are no stairs; or if there are stairs, 
the janitor is always barring the way with 
a mop. So, you see, escape is cut off, un- 
less one commits justifiable homicide b 
jumping out of a window, or off the roof. 

The elevator was full of the customary 
desperate souls, on every face the cast 
of grim, sad determination. 

Three of us were deposited on Floor 
Six: one disappeared without a sound in 
the maw of Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat; 
another wended a little way with me, and 
was engulfed in Dental Surgery; I pro- 
ceeded alone past Diseases of the Chest, 
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ast Drs. Brown and Brown, past R. H. 

eck, M. D., J. B. Cheseman, M. D., 

. D. Oates, M. D., Horatio Bridges, 

. D. S. (a horrifying array, this, all 
behind one door), past Henry Jones, Oral 
Surgeon, past P. S. Rector, Orthodontist, 
past Robert Judson, Anesthetist, past 
two more M. D.’s and another D. D. S., 
past an M. D. and a D. D. S. closeted 
together, past a Diseases of the Stomach, 
and thus have advanced by successive 
steps to Antechamber 622. I firmly grasp 
the knob, clammy with the moisture 
from many previous perspiring palms, 
and cross the Threshold of Sighs. 

Dentists’ dens are arranged according 
to the one formula: There is this ante- 
chamber, the Room of Palpitation; a 
middle room, the Room of Devastation; 
and a secret third room, beyond, the 
Room of Exultation. The whole is the 
suite of Concatenation. 


[JSvaLLy the antechamber is occupied 
all day, and no doubt all night, by a 
circle of dumb waiters, who receive each 
newcomer with the sad, steadfast scrutiny 
of utmost compassion. The chairs are 
occupied only on their edges, and while 
some persons are determinedly reading 
magazines such as the beautiful “ Dental 
Digest” and the “Alveolar Record,” or a 
last year’s copy of “Punch,” you may see 
that they are not deeply interested. If 
there is a man with his face tied up, he is 
the center of attraction. 

I never knew a fair face conceal so 
hard an interior as that of the young 
woman who promptly appears and regis- 
ters each arrival in her Book of Doom. 


She has a businesslike manner which pre- 
I pre- 


cludes any appeal to sympathy. 


The young lady immediately tucks 
a hospital-size roll of absorbent 
cotton well back into the hinge 
of my jaws, and I am gagged 
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sume that outside of the building she 
regains her feminine attributes, and 
would rescue a homeless kitten as quick 
as any other woman. But in the ante- 
chamber and in the operating-room I 
never yet have had one tender expression 
from her. She is adamantine. I hope she 
sleeps well, but I doubt it. 

When a fellow is in a hurry with a 
tooth, the antechamber is always full. 
When a fellow is not in a hurry, the 
antechamber is always empty. I was not 
in a hurry; I never am when I arrive. 
My tooth was wholly normal; I could have 
chewed an iceberg without a particle of 
discomfort. Inasmuch as I was not in 
a hurry—not one particle in a hurry— 
the antechamber proved empty of every- 
one save a stern woman with a shrinking, 
wide-eyed child, and before I had a 
chance to turn around and retreat, the 
young woman before mentioned advanced 
aggressively upon me with her book, the 
roll of the world’s heroes and heroines. 

The conversation is conducted along 
well-established lines. 

“Ts the doctor in?” 

Of course, he always is. However, one 
always has the hope that he isn’t. And 
if he isn’t— 

“TIl see,” informs the young lady, as a 
mere matter of words. And she leaves me 
to comradeship of the stern mother and 
the subduedly-staring child. 

From the middle chamber wells a 
murmur, and a weak “All right, Doctor. 
Tuesday afternoon. Good-day;” and then 
emerges through the doorway a large 
man with his mouth still awry, and his 
eyes glassy and moist. He hastily seizes 
his hat, evades our querying survey, and 
totters forth, his steps sounding brisker 


as he recedes down the echoing corridor. 

The young woman beckons to the stern 
mother, who leads in the helpless child; 
and to me she (the young woman) warns, 
implacably: 

“The doctor will see you in a moment.” 

Then when she withdraws she leaves 
the door ajar, so as to make sure of my 
movements. 

The mother and child are detained only 
briefly. With me in prospect the case evi- 
dently is not interesting and can be post- 
poned. Anyway, my dentist dismisses 
the child case with alacrity; the twain 
hasten out, and he himself appears in the 
doorway, smiling expectantly and rubbing 
his hands. 

“Now for you,” he challenges—or 
words to that effect. 

My back is to the wall. I am a man 
who won’t have his eyes bandaged for the 
we squad, and I speak right up. 

“How are you, Doctor? f have a tooth 
that seems to bother me a bit—nothing 
especial, you know—just a little sensitive; 
think I must have caught a little cold in 
it; but you might look at it, if you will. I 
don’t think it will amount to anything.” 

“Take the chair,” he invites. 


THE young woman is busy effacing the 

traces of recent assaults, preparing the 
uneasy bed for me. She whisks a fresh 
napkin for my head, and with the sang- 
froid of her training gathers the well- 
worn instruments for repairs. I take the 
chair—or, rather, the chair takes me. 
The arms contract, to hold me fast; the 
dentist deftly presses a spring, and back 
I am tilted until I cannot possibly get 
up without help. That help, of course, I 
shall not be granted, until he is good and 
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through with me. Why in thunder was I 
so weak as to come, anyway! 

“Ah—let’s look into it and see what’s 
the trouble,” murmurs the dentist; and I 
open up. It is too late to resist, now. 

The young woman hovers near; I ob- 
serve her with the corner of one eye, 
and Pd like to tell her that she’d better go 
about her business. But the dentist, an 
eager smile on his deceitful face, obscures 
me with his white coat, while he poises 
the cruel little pick that he has selected 
from his tinkling hoard. His finger enters 
my mouth, and holds down the lower jaw. 


JE IS the dream of my life sometime 
to bite a dentist’s white finger squarely 
off. What joy! However, I never have. 
I wonder what would happen if I did. 
I suppose he’d grow another; dentists 
must, for no doubt there are spirits less 
meek than mine, and yet I never saw a 
three-fingered dentist. On the contrary, 
they are more apt to be six-fingered, and 
all fingers inside one’s mouth when the 
moment is interesting. 

“Ah—which tooth isit?”’asks my dentist. 

“Hird back fum middle right shide, 
bottom,” I hazard. 

His glance narrows; his smile fades; 
zounds, he has found it!—or found some- 
thing, anyway. 

“ Er—Í see,” he murmurs calculatingly; 
and retaining his finger-hold he uses the 
other hand and inserts his pick, butt first. 
He taps. “Is that it?” 


He worked at that sore spot with the per- 
sistence of a mouse gnawing to freedom 


The young woman advances, on the 
other side, and she, too, peers. What 
a fierce expression she has for one who 
should be all-pitying! I wish she wouldn’t 
look into my mouth. It is my property, 
mortgaged though it may be by reason 
of the extensive repairs. I don’t think 
that looking into a person’s mouth is 
proper pastime for a young woman. It 
certainly must destroy her faith in the 
divinity of the human creation, and 
make her an atheist. 

“Ts that it?” queries the dentist, tap- 
ping. 

“Don’t ’hink so. Negst,” I garble. If 
I only can move him along, down the 
row, I have a chance to escape. 

“Ah, I see,” he murmurs; and his face 
brightens. “ Discoloration—yes, you have 
a small cavity started.” He reaches be- 
hind him, and without turning his head 
accurately seizes another instrument—a 
miniature probe of wire-like taper with- 
out the ball point. Dentists always file 
off any ball points on their instruments. 

This he inserts, and prods around, with 
delicate and sure hand. I can feel that 
sharp wire penetrating in and in, and on 
and on, and presently it will pass, rapier 
fashion, down through my alveolar proc- 
ess, through that mysterious mass of 
nerves and tissue and bone, and probably 
protrude outside my collar. But while I 
am braced to yelp, he extracts it, ex- 
amines the point in order to measure the 
depth, even sniffs at it, with his third 


hand (for dentists, as you are aware, have 
more hands than a monkey) inserts a 
mirror, and twists the mirror in various 
directions so that it clatters pleasantly. 
A dentist should make an expert helio- 
graph operator. 

“You have a bad molar there, too,” 
he remarks, as the mirror clatters along, 
exploring my interior. It pauses, while he 
examines. 

“Have I?” I gurgle. ‘“‘It’sh aw-right, 
though. Doeshn’t borrer any.” 

The young woman examines. The 
stony expression in her clear gray eyes 
petrifies me, and on the end of her nose 
is a freckle. 

“It will need attention someday,” con- 
tinues the dentist. “And so will this bi- 
cuspid,” and he taps it. “Who put that 
filling in, I wonder.” 

“You did,” I retort. 

But he shakes his head, and wipes his 
mirror on a napkin. 

“No, I think not,” he says. “Let me 
see, though.” And while still firmly 
holding down my lower jaw with his 
finger he reaches some eight or ten feet 
in the other direction, to a card index. 
He plucks out a card which comprises a 
diagram like the diagram of a horse’s 
mouth in a veterinary manual, and 
scrutinizes it. I assume that this is the 
diagram of my mouth, but I can’t recog- 
nize it. For one thing, it has too many 
teeth. It must be an ideal diagram. 


“NJO, THAT'S not my work. I thought 

so,” he declares, of course. ‘‘See?” 
I don’t see. “I never would have put an 
amalgam filling in such a place. It should 
have been gold.” 

A dentist is presumed, and he is so 
rated, to know his own teeth, but you 
can’t get him to admit part ownership 
in poor work. It is always the fault of 
another dentist, or of the tooth. How- 
ever, the case was not to the point, and 
neither was the post-mortem chart. 

“What about that first tooth?” I hint. 
“Do you think it needs fixing?” 

“Oh, yes; certainly. There’s a cavity 
started, beyond doubt.” 

“Going to fix it now?” 

“Yes, sir. I have a vacant half hour.” 

“Will it take long?” 

“No, I shouldn’t think so.” 

“Not a big cavity, is it?” 

““Um-m-m—no; apparently not.” He 
rummages about in my mouth, with 
finger and mirror and relays of instru- 
ments, trying to clear away the other 
teeth so that he may get a different look. 
He looks. ‘“‘Um-m-m—there’s quite a 
soft spot. You never know,” and he 
brightens hopefully, “what may open up. 
Sometimes a large cavity will scarcely 
show on the surface. But we'll soon see.” 

He at last removes his restraining finger 
from my lower jaw, and I can close and 
swallow. But the respite is to be short. 
The scene is one of alarming activity. 
The young woman springs at me and 
tightly ties a bib around my neck. I 
submit to her embrace, but I don’t love 
it. The dentist has got out all his instru- 
ments, every one, each different—and 
each, as I know, worse, except the wadder, 
as I call it, with which he packs the filling. 
I always look forward to the moment 
when he takes up the wadder. 

He dumps them upon the little leaf- 
table, under my (Continued from page 85) 
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IKE all wars, the present one in 
Europe has wrecked many big 
fortunes and has built up others. 

As a one-time victim and la- 

ter a favorite of freakish fate 

that makes and unmakes multimillionaires 

overnight, Isaac L. Rice, chess ‘‘ master,” 

submarine inventor, financier and dilet- 

tante, is perhaps one of the most pictur- 
esque and dramati examples. 

uilder and loser of three vast fortunes, 

this typically shrewd, calculating, perse- 


vering and imaginative American man of 


affairs, tempered with a touch of idealism, 
found himself broken in health and empty 
in pocket. With his million-dollar marble 
palace in New York occupied by one luck- 
ier than he, Mr. Rice was banished to the 
dread confines of a Broadway apartment 
hotel, there to end his days, ıt seemed, in 
very modest circumstances. 

All he had besides his large family and a 
public-spirited wife interested in stilling 
needless noises in the streets of New York 
was a big block of stock in the Electric 
Boat Company, a moribund concern, 
holders of patents on submarines. The 
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shares of the company were being “kicked 
around The Street” at a nominal price of 
ten dollars a share. Nobody had wanted 
either American submarines or submarine 
stock. Only an inventor could have re- 
tained through years of adversity the 
faith Mr. Rice had in his underwater 
fighter and the various patents on them. 

Then the wheel of fortune took an un- 
expectedly favorable turn. War had cre- 
ated a phenomenal demand for subma- 
rines and submarine engines on the part of 
the Allies. England was in critical and 
pressing need of fast armored motor boats 
to hunt down German undersea craft that 
were playing havoc with her merchant 
fleet. She looked to the United States for 
aid. A twenty-million-dollar war order 
for submarine parts, periscopes and sub- 
marine ‘‘detectors”’ was placed with the 
Electric Boat Company. This broke the 
evil spell. The company at once became 
one of extraordinary prosperity. 

Those famous, or rather infamous, get- 
rich-quick schemes of the boom period be- 
fore 1907 never made more fantastically 
enormous fortunes in Wall Street than 


ISAAC L. RICE 


An American submarine inventor who made about 
$3,500,000 out of the war. 
fortunes in the past year his story is perhaps the most 
picturesque and dramatic. 
stock a little longer he would have made $16,000,000 


Of all those who have won 


If he had held on to his 


have the war munition orders. That 
twenty-million-dollar contract started a 
mad riot in the market for Electric Boat 
shares on “The Curb.” Half-crazed 
brokers fought and struggled in their 
hysterical eagerness to snatch up the 
stock. Naturally the more insistent the 
clamor for the shares the higher became 
their price. 

Mr. Rice held on to his script until his 
little fortune had been quadrupled twice 
over. When the shares were selling at $80 
he commenced to “unload.” The market 
continued to go up. Mr. Rice gradually 
disposed of about 28,000 shares, at an 
average of $125 a share, so that when he 
had got rid of his last scrap of “waste 
paper” he was $3,500,000 in pocket. With 
wisdom born of bitter experience, he 
promptly invested his fourth fortune in 
government and municipal bonds. He 
did not intend to tempt fate again. 

While luck has played some part in the 
career of Mr. Rice, most of his success has 
been due to sheer ability and hard work. 
In his early days he was well known as a 
railroad lawyer, and as the founder of the 
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“Forum.” It was while he was associated 
with the railroad kings that he became 
enamored of Wall Street. 

The distillers interested him—or rather 
their business did. By dogged persever- 
ance he gradually obtained control first of 
one distillery and then of another. Even- 
tually he became known as the head of the 
so-called Whisky Trust. 

Always an enthusiastic globe-trotter, on 
one of his trips to France the possibilities 
of the automobile, then in the very earliest 
stages of its development, interested him. 
He brought over the first car to New York. 
He prophesied at the time that someday 
the motor car industry in the United 
States would amount to ten million dol- 
lars a year or more. Everybody laughed 
at him.. He was called a dreamer. 

Stubborn in his conviction, he stood by 
the horseless carriage. In a few years he 
was the “Czar of the Auto Trust” by vir- 
tue of his control of most of the automo- 
bile companies in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago. 

Havin by 1902 amassed a comfortable 
fortune, Mr. Rice planned to erect a home 
on Riverside Drive that would be one of 
the show places of New York. It would 
be made largely of marble. It would be 
a small Italian palace, appropriately modi- 
fied to fit its New World surroundings. 
The house was built. 

The marble pathway, steps, pillars and 
archway cost seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars. With his wife, Mr. Rice scoured 
Europe for works of art, furnishings and 
decorations. When he moved in he had 


spent close upon one million dollars on his 
home. He called the place Villa pele, 
after his wife. Villa Julia was like a fanci- 
ful palace transplanted by some Aladdin’s 
lamp from a foreign land. 

Then misfortune overtook the inventor. 
The financial panic of 1907 came, and he 
was buried deep under the debris of the 
fallen fabric of Wall Street. This disaster 
forced him to part with his hard-earned 
home for five hundred thousand dollars. 

All he had besides this was his shares in 
the submarine company, which he had for 
some years been slowly building up from 
the profits made in other ventures. His 
friends advised him to get the submarine 
“craze”? out of his head. Submarines 
were interesting nautical toys, but there 
was no practical use for them. Mr. Rice 
thought differently. His many trips to 
Europe, and what he had seen and heard 
through his intimate acquaintance with 
high officials in the admiralties of the big 
Powers, had convinced him that a great 
European war was fast brewing. en 
the clash of arms came, England, France, 
Germany and Russia would want his sub- 
marines. 

For fifteen or twenty years Mr. Rice 
willingly put his name on the back of pa- 
per which the company was forced to issue, 
even in latter years to the point of jeop- 
ardizing his personal resources. His half 
million gradually dwindled down to next 
to nothing. But he was content to wait. 
The submarine had come to stay, just as 
had the telephone and the automobile. 

But he got little encouragement even 


from his business associates. Worst of 
all, the hope of many of the officers and 
employers of his submarine company that 
a brighter day would sometime break 
seemed irretrievably shattered. Even 
after the war had been going on for five 
months one employee actually refused to 
buy two hundred shares of the common 
stock at eight dollars a share. A few 
months later another “insider”’ sold seven 
hundred shares at a paltry eleven dollars 
a share. 

The tragic part of the tale of this re- 
markably lucky man, who had dreamed of 
submarine warfare long before Tirpitz 
turned his attention to the new weapon, is 
that he was stricken and incapacitated 
just as his life’s dream was about to be 
fulfilled and his long uphill fight was 
about to be crowned with success. 

The struggle of these long lean years 
finally broke the iron constitution of the 
submarine “crank.” While in Russia on 
business shortly before the outbreak of 
war he was taken seriously ill. He re- 
turned to New York badly shaken in 
health and still stranded in fortune. And 
just when everything he had was turning 
to gold he died. 


As an epilogue to this strange fiction- 
like story, it must be added that had Mr. 
Rice held on to his stock three months 
longer, when it touched, at the height of 
its meteoric career, $580, he would have 
made, not $3,500,000 but $16,000,000. 

J. HERBERT&DUCKWORTH 


An American Woman’s Triumph 


e ALWAYS wanted to use my hands!” 

This is how Marguerite Duprez 

Lahey accounts for her initiation 

into the art of bookbinding, and 

her perseverance to mastery of its 

crowning feature—editions de luxe, the 

specialty in which her work is to-day an 
achievement of international renown. 

In Miss Lahey’s workshop much is to 
be learned of this fascinating Old World 
art. This shop is in a skyscraper loft in the 
up-town wholesale district of New York, 
the last place one would look for Medician 
luxury. In a glass enclosure, one hundred 
by twenty feet, are five machines, the same 
used in fifteenth-century binding. Tool 
racks, glistening with monogram dies of 
lacelike design; rolls of costly leathers, 
autograph photographs of the world’s 
master finishers, Domont and Mercier, 
with here and there prints of famous bind- 
ings, complete the “ properties.” 

ere, alone and unobserved, Miss 
Lahey works early and late (no labor 
union eight-hour restriction) until sum- 
mer finds her in Paris, at the workbench 
of a binder or finisher. For eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of the excellence she at- 
tains. 

And she will tell you that had she known 
the toil and isolation which the art im- 
poses—she worked ten years and spent 
three thousand dollars before a dollar 


returned—she would never have chosen 
edition de luxe binding for a livelihood. 
“Not only delicacy of touch but much 
physical strength is imperative,” smiled 
this charming girl, wielding as if it were 
a golf club the fifty-pound crowbar in the 
tightening of the press. “Much of the 
beauty and durability of binding,” she 
went on, “depends upon the pressing. I 
ut a book five times in the press and the 
ninding covers the greater part of ten 
ays. 
iss Lahey was scarcely graduated 
from the Adelphi College of her native 
Brooklyn, when the arts-craft movement, 
then sweeping the country, brought her to 
Old Chelsea. In Alfred Schleuntig’s Old 
Chelsea bindery, where for years Man- 
hattan’s Public Library books were re- 
bound, Miss Lahey learned the funda- 
mentals. Schleuning, of generations of 
master German bookbinders, was a hard 
taskmaster. After two years of his drastic 
training, she started in for tooling. Bind- 
ing and tooling are separate crafts. To 
learn the latter she went to Paris. 
From study with the master tooler of 


Paris, M. Domont, Miss Lahey’s ambi-. 


tion quickened for the secret of the then 

reatest living gold tooler, M. Mercier. 
deal gold tooling has the brilliant effect 
of metal inlaid in leather. It is acquired 
only by the sure, steady hand of long 


training, and at best it is a costly time- 
eater. 

She had now been flitting, a dozen years 
or more, between the Old Chelsea bindery 
and the Latin quarter—home of Paris 
bookbinders. No longer did she pay for 
lessons; but, renting a bench, as is the cus- 
tom, in the shop of a binder, she worked 
side by side with the master, learning his 
method, partaking of the Guild’s joys and 
sorrows, a fascinating life! 

M. Mercier was a man of large wealth 
and broad culture. He tooled for the love 
of it, in his beautiful Paris home. His 
only pupil was his only son, now fighting 
at the front. No one in the Latin quarter 
had dared to penetrate M. Mercier’s 
atelier. Undaunted, this American girl, 
armed with the “Life of Fragonard by 
Pierre de Nolac,” the toil of years, and 
which had earned M. Domont’s praise, 
went to M. Mercier’s home. 

The master was at his countryseat. 

“Is this your work?” cried his son, 
when Miss Lahey had disclosed the volume. 
“Leave it with me. I will show it to 
Father. It will please him to see such 
strong work.” 

“And now what do you want of me?” 
asked the master, when tremulously she 
called later for the book, and Mercier had 
spent his praise. 

“To work with you.” 
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MARGUERITE DUPREZ LAHEY 
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Who worked ten years and spent three thousand hard-earned 
dollars before things began to come her way. Now she is one 
of the master bookbinders of the world. The late J. P. Mor- 
gan had her bind some of his priceless volumes 


“Good! I take you!” 

Three times a week, for two summers, 
she worked under Mercier’s supervision, 
the master tactfully refusing the pupil's 
proffered money. 

“Perfect!” he said, when she had fin- 
ished Prosper Mérimée’s ‘Chronicle of 
Charles IX.” 

Before this triumph, her gold tooling ona 
volume of Frederick Masson’s “Napoleon 
and Women” procured for her the work 
of the J. P. Morgan Library. This was in 
1908—the turning point of her unique 
career. Hers is the distinction of having 
designed, tooled and bound the cover of 
Mr. Morgan’s personal copy of the cata- 
logue of his world-famous Chinese Porce- 
lain Collection. The cover is Chinese yel- 
low levant morocco and the Janséniste 
exterior has the owner’s coat-of-arms in 
the center. The doublure, or lining, is also 
Chinese yellow with a broad band of black 
levant, reminiscent of the black haw- 
thorn vase. 

Tooled in gold on this black levant 
band are the characters of the emperors 
of the Ming Dynasty, in which the great- 
est vases were produced. On either side 
of the black mosaic is a narrow band of 
camellia green. In the center is a semis 
of the Greek key in gold. This motif was 
brought from Phcenecia by the Chinese 
merchants. This volume has citron moire 
silk flies, and a marble paper specially 
made for it of Japanese vellum with citron, 
gold and green. 

The gold tooling, aside from the bind- 
ing of the catalogue, consumed two hun- 
dred and seventy hours of labor. Itis by 
the hour that tooling is rated in the bill, 
each artist having his own fixed schedule 
price. 

With this world-famous Chinese Porce- 
lain Collection now scattered to the four 
winds, the edition de luxe of Mr. Morgan’s 
personal copy of the catalogue—it is one 
of fifty copies printed on Japanese vellum 
—remains a monument to the genius of 
Marguerite Duprez Lahey, fixing her 
place, it is prophesied, for all time high 
among the masters of this luxurious Old 
World art. LIDA ROSE M’CABE 


Gets More per Word than Kipling 


NY one of Robert H. Lord’s 
schoolmates in Springfield, Illi- 
nois, in the early go’s could 
have told you that the dark- 
eyed, keen-faced boy who led 

his classes was likely to distinguish him- 
self; but not even the class prophet could 
have foreseen that it would be as a writer 
of Christmas cards that he would achieve 
conspicuous success. 

In those days Christmas cards were 
universally made of glazed pasteboard, 
ornamented with a crude print. A lady’s 
hand holding a flower had been a favorite 
decoration for many years. ‘Merry 
Christmas,” lettered in gilt, or a hoary 
line from a standard poem filled the lower 
right-hand corner. Birthday cards fol- 
lowed the same model, while the picture 
postal had not been born. 

It would never have occurred to the 
bright young man buried behind a ledger 
—for bookkeeping was the first work that 


came to his hand—to have purchased one 
of these cards himself. He had a pretty 
talent for writing graceful sentiments and 
rhymes. The slightest gift from his hand 
was sure to be accompanied by a witty 
verse or a cheerful greeting on the back of 
his visiting card. 

He hated anything trite; so when he 
opened a store called “The Little Shop,” 
he took for his trade slogan the phrase 
“Things Out of the Ordinary.” Eva 
thing in the shop, from the tables upon 
which he displayed his wares to the twine 
with which he tied his bundles, was in- 
stinct with originality. He discarded even 
the ancient business forms for his letters 
and signed himself “Cheerfully yours, 
Robert H. Lord.” 

With his skill in verse making and his 
love of the unique, it was inevitable that 
he should become dissatisfied with the 
greeting cards that he was obliged to offer 
to his customers. One day he said to one 


of the publishers of these cards, “Did you 
ever think of trying original sentiments? 
I believe that people would buy something 
more personal. A quotation from Hamlet 
doesn’t appeal to the average man.” 

The publiahies was dubious. “What 
would you suggest?” he asked, and 
handed his visitor two valentine cards 
fresh from the hands of the artist. 

One of the cards showed a Cupid stag- 
gering under the weight of a big red heart; 
the other pictured a page holding out a 
heart on a tray. He thought a moment. 
Then he smiled—he has a funny, whimsical 
smile—and wrote “Help Wanted” under 
one, and “Take it; it’s yours” under the 
other. 

The publisher was skeptical, but he con- 
sented to try the new idea on some of the 
office force. To his surprise the three girls 
who left their typewriters to look at the 
cards liked Lord’s better than any samples 
on the table. “‘They’re cute,” they said. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 
t's just a Christmas ing, 

2 Lites rims greeting 
ut the wishes that gen 
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One of these cards has had a circulation of over 1,000,000. Guess which one 


So the publisher consented to 
put them on the market. At 
the same time he asked for ten 
more sentiments, to be ready 
the following morning. 

Lord sat up until three that 
night and wrote the lines and 
verses that were to revolution- 
ize the greeting card business. 
In every case he tried to make 
them simple and personal, to 
put into phrase or verse the 
thoughts of love and good will 
that the average man and 
woman wish to express. 

And the new cards sold in 
“The Little Shop;” they sold 
throughout the country; and 
people began to look for cards 
signed “R. H. L.” 

Thus encouraged, he began 
writing sentiments in earnest. 
He wrote them by the score, 
for Christmas, for Easter, for 
St. Valentine’s Day, for birth- 
days. There were cards ap- 
propriate for children to send 
parents, for parents to send 
children, for sweethearts to ex- 
change, for pastors to send their 
flocks, aal avery human rela- 
tion had its greeting card. 

Often his original ideas were 
in response to some demand of 
the customers of “The Little 
Shop.” For instance, when he 
was asked for a card appro- 
priate to send to a friend about 
to cross the sea, he got out one 
in the shape of a baggage tag, 


ROBERT H. LORD 


A professional writer of cards of greeting. People 
mail each other millions and millions of postal 
cards of various kinds which Mr. Lord writes 


bearing the following jolly lines: 


I’d like to be a baggage tag, with 
nothing else to do 

But dangle from a steamer trunk 
and tag along with you. 


That card went to ship after 
ship. It became the greatest 
globe-trotter in the world. 

But the great success was to 
come. One day Lord sent out 
some art calendars to his good 
customers—he was always do- 
ing pleasant, appreciative acts 
of that kind—and on the back 
of one of his visiting cards he 
wrote: 


It’s an old, old wish 
On a tiny little card; 

It’s only MERRY CHRISTMAS, 
But I wish it awful hard. 


This he slipped in with the cal- 
endar that he sent the gover- 
nor’s wife. To his surprise, her 
fancy was caught by it, so much 
so that he AE to his pub- 
lisher to get out something simi- 
lar and see if it had com- 
mercial value. The publisher 
backed his faith in the “tiny 
card” (that was its trade name) 
to the number of fifty thousand. 

The 50,000 melted like wax 
in the sun. Edition followed 
edition. With orders still un- 
filled 350,000 of the little cards 
were sold that first Christmas. 
Since that time the sales have 
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totaled 1,000,000; which means that the 
public has paid $50,000 for one Christmas 
card of R. H L?’s. 

It is easy to see why the publisher 
could afford to pay the author $400 for 
the four-line verse, making him, at the 
rate of $20 a word, probably the highest 
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paid writer in the world, barring none!. 

After this phenomenal success “The 
Little Shop” came to an end. To find its 
proprietor to-day you must wander along 
one of the winding Boston streets, among 
the publishing houses. There, bending 
over a desk sits a bright-eyed, keen-faced 


man, writing Christmas wishes for a na- 
tion. He is of course the original young 
man who used to sign himself so blithely 
“Cheerfully yours, Robert H. Lord;” or, 
as his thousands of friends know him, “R. 
H. L.?”—a man “Out of the Ordinary.” 
OCTAVIA ROBERTS 


ROBERT G. VALENTINE 


An expert who has a perfect genius for preventing difficulties between employers and em- 


ployees. There is no mystery about it. 


It is as plain as A B C when you read about it 


Moses could have used this Man 


IPPOCRATES was the first 

doctor; Moses was the first law- 

yer, and Robert G. Valentine 

is the first Expert in Industrial 

Relations. Incidentally, if Mo- 

ses had taken him along there ould proba- 

bly have been much less “kicking” on the 

art of the Children of Israel in that cele- 
rated tour of the Wilderness. 

He is the only man in America who is a 
whole profession all by himself. He cre- 
ated the job and appointed himself to it; 
to hold a national convention he has only 
to look at himself in the glass. ‘But 
what,” I hear you ask, “is this profession 
of Expert in Industrial Relations? —some 
new form of meddling in other people’s 
business, doubtless, some kind of uplift or 
efficiency stuff.” Thats where you’re 
wrong; but wait a minute, and you will 
see your mistake. 


He was Indian Commissioner at Wash- 
ington a few years ago. Roosevelt ap- 
ointed him and Taft retained him—that 
in itself ought to be distinction enough for 
one lifetime. But all the time in Washing- 
ton he was slowly evolving in his mind a 
great, big ideal. 

“There’s a weak link in the business or- 
ganization of this country,” he said to him- 
self. “Every prudent executive calls in an 
expert once a year to make an audit of his 
stock and cash. He forecasts a year in ad- 
vance just what the supply and require- 
ments are to be. 

“But,” said Mr. Valentine, “materials 
and cash are only two of the requisites that 
enter into the conduct of business. The 
third and most important requisite is men. 
We have annual stock and cash audits; 
why shouldn’t there be an annual labor 
audit as well? Why shouldn’t every fac- 


tory be looked over once a year by an 
expert who would tell its management just 
what the labor situation in that factory is, 
how the treatment of its men compares 
with the treatment men receive in the most 
progressive plants elsewhere, what the 
possibilities of a strike are, and how to 
provide against those possibilities by re- 
moving all cause of just complaint on the 
part of the men. 

In other words, why spend much thought 
in determining how much stock you have 
on hand, and neglect altogether to deter- 
mine whether you have a steady, satisfied 
supply of labor to turn that stock into 
dividends? 

“T will fit myself to be an Expert in In- 
dustrial Relations,” he said to himself. 
“T will make labor audits. I will settle 
strikes before they ever become strikes. 
I will carry to the business men who em- 
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loy me a knowledge of the newest and 
best things that other business men have 
discovered about the way best to promote 
social justice and insure economic peace.” 

That was his big ideal. When his term 
as Indian Commissioner expired he re- 
fused the offers of well-paid jobs that came 
to him, and staked his life and all the 
money he had saved on the realization of 
his dream of promoting peace between 
employers and employees, through better 
understanding of their industrial rela- 
tions. 

It isn’t always the employers who re- 
tain him. In a big Eastern city the tele- 
phone girls were about to strike. The 
company, in preparation for the conflict, 
had imported an army of strike breakers 
and lodged them in a down-town hotel; 
everything was ready for a struggle that 


would have prostrated the city’s business 
for weeks. 

» Then the girls, wishing to strengthen 
their case, called in Valentine. So suc- 
cessfully was he able to present their 
cause to the company and the public that 
their demands were granted, and there 
was no strike. 

A year ago he made a labor audit for a 
big manufacturer. ‘‘These conditions in 
bed factory are fundamentally wrong,” 

e said, naming them. ‘You may not be 
forced to change them for a good while 
yet; but ultimately you will be. My ad- 
vice to you is to change them now, before 
you are forced to. The changes that I 
suggest are both just and fair; when you 
have made them you will be insured 
against labor troubles.” 

The manufacturer had an idea that 


Valentine was a bit visionary, but he fol- 
lowed his advice. Six months later a 
strike swept through that industry, tying 
up pretty nearly every factory in it with 
one exception—the one where Valentine 
had worked. 

Another progressive manufacturer has 
employed him recently to study all the 
profit-sharing schemes in the world and 
evolve one that shall be better than any 
now in existence. 

That’s what it means to be an Expert in 
Industrial Relations. Valentine is proud 
of the profession and he has a right to be. 
He says that declaring a dividend is not 
half as much fun as declaring a strike off 
before it ever happens; and auditing ten 
million dollars is the most prosaic kind of 
business in comparison with auditing ten 
thousand men. BRUCE BARTON 


The best Speller in Ohio 


“ ACHIEVEMENT!” 

Governor Frank B. Willis spoke 

the word from the speaker’s 

rostrum of the Ohio House of 

Representatives to sixty-eight 
boys and girls, who sat in the places usu- 
ally occupied by grave lawmakers. As he 
spoke, sixty-eight pencils began to crawl 
across sixty-eight tablets, and the first 
state spelling bee had started. 

The governor went on to select one 
hundred words from a list of five thousand 
which the Agricultural Commission of 
Ohio had sent to every school in the state, 
and which had been used in every one of 
Ohio’s counties as the official basis of a 
spelling contest which had determined the 
county champions. And here were the 
county champions fighting it out among 
themselves. 7 was announced that a per 
cent of 84 would be necessary in this pre- 
liminary test to qualify the contestant in 
the real spelling bee, to be held in the 
afternoon. This ruling, it was thought, 
would eliminate the weaker spellers. 

Every one of the sixty-eight passed! 
Several made one hundred per cent. The 
judges knit their brows. Had somebody 
said something about modern young folks 
not being able to spell? 

One o’clock in the afternoon saw all of 
the sixty-eight contestants lined up on the 
big platform of Memorial Hall, Columbus, 
ready for the battle royal. The judges 
were there, the moderators were there, 
and the pronouncing began. At the end 
of five hours three moderators had been 

ronounced out of voice, and over fifty 
bori and girls were still standing. Like 
rapid-fire guns they gave back the words 
unerringly to the moderators, whose 
amazement grew as the hours passed. 

There was a short dinner hour, and at 
seven-thirty they were back again. At 
nine o’clock it was evident that if these 
boys and girls ever were beaten it would 
be through exhaustion and not through 
the prescribed list. So the judges and 
moderators held council. They selected 
a list of words, each of which had a repu- 
tation as being hard and treacherous. 
With these words it was decided to hold 
another written examination. This began 
at ten o'clock, when the following list was 
given out: 


CLAUDE GOSSETT 


A nineteen-year-old boy who came out on top in a great spelling bee 


in Ohio. 


How many of the 100 words finally put up to him can you 


spell? Try them on the members of your family. They are on page 54 
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Connoisseur, pyre, punctilious, reconnais- 
sance, salable, prescience, referable, tertian, 
calliope, Richelieu, skyey, sacerdotal, vassalage, 
minstrelsy, adolescent, bassviol, passé, habitué, 
soirée, azalea, elysian, irascible, crochet, incar- 
cerate, Pontchartrain, renaissance, débris, obei- 
sance, liquefy, inveigle, thesaurus, vaudeville, 
igneous, doggerel, equable, mirage, abattoir, 
desuetude, paulospore, patois, paucity, naiveté, 
nagana, incestuous, ineffable, doubloon, dytis- 
cus, niccolite, Olentangy, nonpareil, prophesy, 
pyrotechnics, capias, mesa, matador, sepul- 
chral, vitreous, finale, attaché, commandant, 
sarcophagus, décolleté, kaiser, consommé, ery- 
sipelas, resumé, sucrose, legible, auxiliary, creo- 
sote, abscission, baptizable, contumely, cyno- 
sure, prehensile, Yenisei, Monterery, melada, 


Schuylkill, Nueces, Poughkeepsie, Caribbean, 
Bayonne, zodphyte, xyster, manacle, triglyph, 
rarefy, theine, roceme, onerous, isosceles, oleo- 
margarine, suite, meningitis, Himalaya, Bei- 
rut, supersede, audible, Opelousas. 


Claude Gossett, aged nineteen, of Hills- 
boro, Ohio, was the winner, with eighty- 
seven words spelled correctly out of the 
hundred specially picked words. Young 
Gossett had come to the contest to repre- 
sent Highland County. He had a little 
the advantage in having taught school for 
one term. But how many school-teachers 
without previous study could make 87 per 
cent on this list? 


The thirteen words missed by Claude 
Gossett in the finals of the Ohio spelling 
bee were: 


Capias, décolleté, referable, soirée, melada, 
Opelousas, thesaurus, igneous, paulospore, 
patois, doubloon, dytiscus and niccolite. 


The winner says he expects to study for 
the ministry. 

His prize was fifty dollars in cash and a 
set of books from Governor Willis. The 
young man is hoping that other states 
will hold spelling contests, so that he may 
enter a national spelling bee. 

HOWARD PHILIP RHOADES 


THE FAMILY’S MONEY 


Don’t Try to make “Killings” 


WOMAN in a little Virginia town 
once wrote to the financial ed- 
itor of a New York newspaper, 
asking for the names of a few 
stocks that were sure to goup at 

once. Herletter madeit plain that it was a 
case for hurry, that she must have money 
right away. While she did not explain the 
circumstances it was clear that she was in 
dire need. 

Of course there was only one thing for 
an honest financial writer to do, and that 
was to tell the woman that he could not 
predict the future course of stocks, and 
that, anyway, she was not in a position to 
“play” the market. But amusement at 
her idea that all one had to do to rake in a 
few thousand dollars in a hurry was to 
pick the right stocks faded before the pity 
and possible tragedy of it. 

A more sophisticated person wrote to a 
banker who had advised the purchase of a 
conservative § per cent bond: “You 
know and I know that one lucky venture 
is worth a lifetime of labor and years of 
what you call investment, which is noth- 
ing more than putting money into cold, 
impersonal depositories for funds.” 

ere are two statements of the same 
fallacy, especially dangerous when the 
stock market is active, and papers are 
filled with stories of big “ killings” in “war” 
stocks. But it is always dangerous, be- 
cause quack promoters steadily appeal to 
the desire for quick riches when they seek 
to sell stocks in new, untried enterprises. 
The whole idea is to make one big killing, 
an idea which is diligently instilled in the 
investor's mind, and his cupidity in- 
flamed by hints and references, often sub- 
tle and indirect, to striking successes in 
the business field. 

Those who labor hard for their money, 
and who have a still more arduous strug- 
glein saving small sums, naturally fall easy 
victims in many instances to the desire for 
sudden riches. But the fatal error lies in 
supposing that the person of small means 
can afford to take the chance. - If he or she 
loses they lose all. The large capitalist 


and the professional money-lender have 
the law of averages working with them. 
They can afford to sink money into twenty 
ventures if they make a thousand per cent 
onone. They are protected by the law of 
chance, the average safety of their invest- 
ments depending upon no single risk. 

Risk is a necessary part of business; but 
should be borne by the strong, never by 
the weak. The promoter who talks about 
the small investor being given the same 
opportunities as the very rich is indulging 
in “bunk.” He always forgets to say that 
a safe 5 per cent bond or a 6 per cent mort- 

age, “‘cold, impersonal depositories for 
unds,” will at the end of five years have 
paid their owners 30 per cent to 35 per 
cent (allowing for compound interest), 
and that the vast majority of new ven- 
tures with big promises will have paid 
nothing. 

Only the man who can afford to take 
risks has any business to look for an invest- 
ment that will make him rich quickly. 

ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Easy Way to 
Provide a $1,000 Annual 
Income at Fifty 
YOUNG man twenty years of 


age, just married, and earning $23 a 
week, wishes to provide an income of 
$1,000 a year, for later years. 

The American Bankers’ Association can 
help any such man. Theirs is no get-rich- 
quick scheme. It calls merely for regular 
saving in a savings bank, and the proper 
and conservative investment of his sav- 
ings. 

Suppose this man was to go to the bank- 
ers to find out about their plan. They 
would first ask him if he could save $5 a 
week out of his salary. If he could, they 
would send him to a savings bank that 
was vouched for by the Superintendent of 
Banks at the state capital, and which paid 
4 per cent interest on deposits. 


The man would place his first $5 in this 
savings bank and receive a pass-book. 
Every week thereafter he would put 
another $5 in the bank. At the end of six 
months he would have to his credit $130. 
At this time, the $130 would begin to earn 
interest. By the end of the year, the man 
would have to his credit another $130 plus 
$2.60 interest on the first, or a total of 
$262.60. 

He would continue this saving faith- 
fully for four years. At the end of this 
time he would have to his credit in the 
bank $1,123.89. He would then be ready 
to make his first investment. 

At this very interesting time, he would 
consult the cashier of the savings bank 
and tell him that he wished to draw $1,000 
and invest it in a safe real estate mortgage 
paying 6 per cent interest. The cashier 
would tell him at once where to go to get 
the investment and just how to make it. 

Having made the investment, at the end 
of the fourth year of his saving, the young 
man would look forward to saving, the 
first six months of the fifth year, the fol- 
lowing: First, of course, his regular weekly 
deposit of $5, or $130; second, the six 
months’ interest at 4 per cent on $123.89 
(the amount left after he had drawn out 
$1,000), which would amount to $2.46; 
third, the interest at 6 per cent, uned be 
his real estate mortgage, or $30. This 
would make a total of $162.46, added to 
the $123.89 left in the bank after drawin 
out the $1,000, and the total woul 
amount to $286.35. By the end of the 
fifth year, this sum would have increased 
to $452.08—almost half enough to buy 
another $1,000 mortgage with. 

The tracing of the growth of this man’s 
savings would prove very fascinating read- 
ing, but it is too lengthy for these columns. 
At any rate, he would be able to buy his 
second $1,000 mortgage at the end of the 
seventh year. After this, the interest 
earnings on his bank deposits and on his 
two mortgages would amount to more 
than half of his weekly saving from his 
salary. (Continued on page 68) 


FEW months ago a train bound 
from Philadelphia to Washing- 
ton got “‘stalled” about a mile 
north of Baltimore. Attached 
to the train was the special car 

of President Wilson, who was due to keep 
an important appointment at the White 
House for a conference regarding an in- 
ternational matter. His secretary, Joseph 
P. Tumulty, and the newspaper men on 
the car took the delay philosophically. A 
delay of an hour or two did not matter to 
them. 

But it did matter to the President. He 
rebuked some of those in the car because 
they were not more active in urging the 
conductor and the engineer to get the 
train started. The minutes dragged by. 
A little while longer and it would be im- 
possible to keep the appointment. Finally, 
seeing that no progress was being made in 
getting a start, the President sprang from 
his seat, strode rapidly to the observation 
platform, threw one leg over the railing, 
and said to the men who had followed 
him: “You fellows can stay in this car 
if you want to. I’m going to walk into 
Baltimore and from there 
get to Washington in time 
to keep that appointment.” 

And he did—being fol- 
lowed by Mr. Tumulty, the 
newspaper correspondents 
and the secret service men, 
all of whom regarded with 
amazement his abrupt de- 
parture. 

Recently I asked one of 
Mr. Wilson’s secretaries for 
his opinion as to the most 
important characteristic— 
that is, routine and partly 
mechanical characteristic— 
in the President’s daily work. 

“Punctuality,” he re- 
piss “There never has 

een in the White House, 
and I believe there never 
has been in Washington, a 
man who was so marvel- 
ously, I might say incredi- 
bly, punctual day in and day 
out. He is not only punc- 
tual himself, but he requires 
punctuality from others. If 
a man is ever late once for 
an appointment with the 
President, neither he nor the 


A regular department: Devoted to Habits, 


Physical, Mental and Moral—how to acquire 


good ones and how to get rid of bad ones 


The Working Habits of 
the President of the United States 


By James Hay, Jr. 


President ever forgets it. I remember one 
occasion when he was governor of New 
jerseys and a special delegation from the 
egislature was two minutes late in keep- 
ing its appointment with him. 

“*Gentlemen,’ said the then governor, 
taking his watch from his pocket, ‘I am 
sorry to see that you are late.’ 

_“ “Te is true that we are, and we wish to 
apologize,’ replied the chairman of the 
delegation. 

““T accept your apology, but I hope it 
will not occur again,’ replied the governor.” 


HEN Mr. Wilson first came to Wash- 

ington, senators and members of the 
House of Representatives tried to follow 
their old system of taking up as much of a 
President’s time as possible. They were 
astonished to find that the thing could not 
be done. Unless the matters on which 
they called and for which they had made 
appointments were of unusual importance, 
each conference was expected to last any- 
where from three to five minutes. At the 
end of the allotted time, Mr. Tumult 
would walk into the President’s private of- 


Staying too Long 
in other 


People’s Offices 


OME young men will say: “Oh, well, I 


S 


am not the President. He can control 
the time of people who call on him. I can’t.” 
All right. But how about the time you 
spend in other people’s. offices? You can 
do something toward controlling that, 
can’t you? The advantages of punctual- 
ity and exactness are not limited to Presi- 
dents and to the heads of businesses. 


fice, and the President would rise to his 
feet and say: 

“ Now you may be sure that this will be 
looked into.” 

There was no way of refusing to accept 
that polite dismissal. After each one had 
departed, Mr. Wilson, who is himself an 
expert stenographer—so expert that a 
page from his notebook is as clear and 
clean-cut as a piece of engraving—would 
make a shorthand note of the caller’s busi- 
ness. At the end of each day he would go 
through the notebook and give directions 
or dictate letters, dismissing the day’s 
work. These rules he follows to-day. 

Here is the daily program of the hard- 
est-worked and most punctual man in the 
United States: 

Breakfast at eighto’clock, not a minute 
before nor a minute after. 

His personal stenographer, C. L. Swem, 
who was with him in New Jersey, reports 
to the study in the White House proper at 
8:55, at which time the President dictates 
nhs to the important letters which have 
been received at the White House offices 
the day before. At ten o’clock he takes 
his place at his desk in his 

rivate office in the White 
ouse offices. Between ten 
and ten-thirty he attends to 
whatever routine work is 
possible before he begins to 
eep the appointments he or 
his secretary has made sev- 
eral days before. Each caller 
usually gets five minutes, 
some of them three, and a 
few fifteen. He keeps a card 
on his desk showing the list 
of appointments, and checks 
off with his own hand each 
appointment as it is kept. 
(hee one of these cards on 
which he had run his pencil 
through the name of a 
rominent politician and 
Rad written after the name 
in blue pencil, “He did not 
come.” That “He did not 
come” looked ominous.) 

At 12:59 the President, 
having concluded the ap- 
pointments, leaves the of- 
fice and goes to the White 
House for his one-o’clock 
luncheon. 

At two o'clock he receives 
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in the East Room delegations of tourists 
who want to shake his hand, and, if it is 
necessary, he has a long conference with 
some member of the Cabinet or a diplomat. 
After that, he plays golf, takes a walk 
‘through the shopping district cf Washing- 
ton, or goes for an automobile ride. 

At seven o'clock he has 
dinner. 

He goes to bed between 
ten o'clock and midnight, 
never after midnight. 

On Tuesdaysand Fridays, 
“Cabinet days,” he has few, 
if any, callers. 

“The President,” one of 
his assistant secretaries told 
me, “in addition to his punc- 
tuality, is the most exact 
man I ever knew. He gen- 
erally keeps on his desk in 
the White House study four 
accurately arranged piles of 
documents. Several times 
he has said to me when he 
was over here in the White 
House offices, ‘Go over to 
my study desk. The paper 
we want you will find in the 
pile nearest my seat on the 
right-hand end of the desk. 
It is the fifth from the top.’ 
And always, when I went 
after it, I found that he knew 
exactly where it was; he was 
never at fault. 

“ His exactness, accuracy, 
and memory are marvelous. 
He is a man who does many 
things for himself. He files 
all his important papers with 
his own hands in a filing case 
just back of his chair in the 

White House study. Each 
day, and each evening, when 
he has finished using his pen, 
he takes a piece of chamois 
skin froma particular drawer 
in his desk, wipes the pen 
clean and returns the cham- 
ois skin and the pen to the 
drawer where they belong. 
He is so exact he can tell 
whether anybody has moved 
anything on his desk during 
his absence. 

“When he was to push 
the button to open the San 
Diego exposition on January 
I, 1915, midnight in San 
Diego was 3 A. M. in Wash- 
ington. He went to bed at 
his usual hour, leaving 
word that he be called at 
2:50 A.M. When they went 
to call him, he was up, clad 
in bedroom slippers and 
dressing-gown, ready to run 
down-stairs and push the 
button on the minute of 
three.” 

Naturally enough, the 
volume of work Mr. Wilson 
does is enormous. When he 


? 


first took office, it was said in Washing- 


ton that he never did any routine work 
in the evening after dinner. Of course, 
this is not true. For instance, he studies 
in the evening all the applications for par- 
dons for convicts. In this work he takes 
the ground that, if the Attorney General 
will recommend a man’s pardon, the pris- 
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oner should have it. The cases he studies 
are those which have been turned down 
by the Department of Justice. He makes 
it a rule to try to find out some reason why 
mercy should. be shown after it has been 
denied by all the machinery of the de- 
partment. 


THE PRESIDENTS ENGAGEMENTS 


Thursday, Folruary 25, 1015. 
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HIS is from a photograph of the card that lay 
on President Wilson’s desk on the morning 
of February 25, 1915. It shows the marks with 
which the President himself checked off the names 
of his callers as they came in, demonstrating the 
rapidity with which he dispatches the public busi- 
The last appointment was not checked off 
because he uses this appointment card on his desk 
in the White House offices, and the conference 
with Mr. Rogers was in the White House proper. 


There are times when, confronted with 
problems of unusual importance, he takes 
a walk by himself or sits alone in his study 
in order to concentrate his mind entirely 
upon the subject. His powers of concen- 
tration are great. He can devote his mind 
so entirely to any one subject that, when 
he dictates a speech or state paper or 


nu ters of tie Nort: 


The White House - Ur, Wultur S, Forers. 


writes it out in shorthand and then reads 
it to his stenographer, he has to make in it 
practically no changes. 

Mr. Wilson is not only punctual, exact 
and open to appeals, but he is morecver 
a man always looking for information. 
There are those who believe that he does all 
his own thinking, makes up 
his mind and clings to his de- 
cision against all argument 
and importunity. As a refu- 
tation of this, an observer 
told me of a scene in which 
the chairman of a House 
committee in charge of an 
important piece of legisla- 
tion had a talk with the 
President in an effort to 
change the Presidential mind 
in regard to a certain para- 
graph in the bill. The mem- 

er of Congress had de- 
clared, before going to the 
White House: 

“There’s no use in my go- 
ing. I can’t change his mind. 
Nobody can.” 

After the representative 
had talked twelve or fifteen 
minutes, giving his side of 
the argument, Mr. Wilson 
sprang up, put his hand on 
his shoulder and said: 

“My dear sir, you need 
say nothing more. I’m con- 
vinced that you are right 
and I was wrong.” 

All who visit the Presi- 
dent describe him as a fine 
listener. The visitors do the 
talking, interrupted by only 
an occasional but important 
question from him. He seeks 
information all the time. 

He has convinced all who 
know him of the great 
amount of important work 
that can be done in a short 
time if the people concerned 
will limit themselves strictly 
to business. “I have to have 
short appointments because 
there are so many people 
who want to see me,” he 
once explained. “And I do 
have them short because I 
have learned that business 
can be done in a short time.” 

Mr. Wilson began to ac- 
quire the habits of punctu- 
ality and exactness as a re- 
sult of the teachings of his 
father. His long experience 
as a school-teacher and pro- 
fessor emphasized their 
value. His ability as a rapid 
thinker and his capacity to 
reach sound conclusions on 
involved subjects have come 
from his work as a student 
and a writer of history. 

Here, then, are the domi- 
nating and valuable work- 
ing habits of the President 
of the United States: punctality, exact- 
ness, the incessant search for information, 
the knowledge that sentiment and human 
emotions must play some part in the driest 
routine of government business, ability as 
a rapid thinker, and extraordinary mental 
alertness, which is the product of his 
habit of exercising his mind always. 


Three Ways to Turn Over a New Leaf 


His private life, up to the present day, 
has been simplicity itself. His one recrea- 
tion in the evening is attending the thea- 
ter. But most of his evenings, before the 
first Mrs. Wilson died and while his three 
daughters were with him in the White 
House, he spent reading aloud to his 
family. He goes again to the theaters 
now, and spends the other evenings read- 
ing or working. 


NEXT MONTH: “What it cost me to be a Prominent 
Man’’—the confession made by a congressman and re- 

It was not going to Congress 
It was giving up the luxuries 


ported by Fred C. Kelly. 
that worried this man. 


Like any other great man he realizes 
that good hain work depends upon good, 
all-round physical condition. It might be 
well to mention here that he never smokes. 
In this he is like his two predecessors— 
Roosevelt and Taft. He is what his old 
Georgia colored mammy would call a 
“hearty eater.” And, although he is 
slightly built, his energy is practically un- 
bounded. 


town life. 
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Announcement 


WE WANT to buy contributions for 
this department—very short, not 
over 400 or 500 words long. We want 
facts, ideas and personal experiences, show- 
ing readers how they may acquire better 
physical, mental and moral habits. 
Address Habit Editor, AMERICAN Mac- 
AZINE, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


of a small town on $4,000 a year for the privations of 
Washington on $5,000 a year. This article is a great 
human document on the subject of city life and small 


Three Ways to Turn Over a New Leaf 


FIRST PRIZE 


Y HUSBAND thinks he has origi- 
nated an effectual recipe for turn- 
ing over a new leaf, and I am in- 

clined to believe him. Certainly it seems 
to work, and I never knew of anyone else 
using his method. 

He has tried a number of times to stop 
smoking, but always, sooner or later, 
temptation became too strong for him. 
Finally he reasoned it out this way: “It 
is very hard to go directly against the 
force of habit; but anyone finds it easy to 

ut off a thing from day to day. There- 
fore, I won’t stop smoka, Pii simply 
put off smoking until to-morrow.” 

When “to-morrow” came, he put it off 


SECOND PRIZE 


HE may be found other places, but 
seems indigenous to the soil of Mid- 
dle Western communities: she, the 
ind of wife and mother I was—the door 
mat sort of woman. I served blindly, 
sacrificed all, not realizing that the high: 
est love gives, but also takes. I served my 
family “hand and foot,” as we say out 
here, and that was the trouble—I wasn’t 
serving them with my mind. I came to 
myself. I don’t think anyone ever comes 
to himself of himself alone. Someone else 
must plant the germ idea of regeneration. 
In my case it was planted by a friend of 
my girlhood who came out to see me be- 
tween trains. 

She found me scrubbing my enormous 
kitchen with water that had to be carried 
from the barn lot, for, as modern imple- 
ments had come for the farm use, not one 
convenience had come to the house. I 
didn’t miss what I had never had, and just 
struggled on. My husband was a good 
man, but thought, as his fellows, that a 
man loses caste who helps with a woman’s 
work, and “Why have conveniences? A 
woman’s got to do something to keep her 
busy.” We had a cream separator at the 


till the next day, and so on. Of course 
there would be some days on which he had 
no inclination to smoke, but on the ones 
that the craving came back in full force, it 
was not so hard to say: “Surely, I can 
wait till to-morrow.” 

This taking up the fight a day at a time 
seemed infinitely easier than facing all the 
opposing forces at one time. He has been 
putting off his smoking for nearly three 
years now, and will not even acknowledge 
to himself that he has conquered it. He 
always says: “No, I haven’t stopped 
smoking, but I don’t care for a smoke to- 


day.’ 
l: seems to me the principle could easily 


house because it brought in money to sell 
the cream. 

Well, my friend came and saw things. 
She saw I was old and meek. It is a bad 
sign when one ceases to rebel at something. 
Thad that resigned look that you can see 
any day as you stand on Main Street and 
watch us come in with our butter and eggs. 
I had skimped and saved, but my daugh- 
ter wouldn’t have to; and proudly I showed 
the dainty dresses that I had bought and 
laboriously made for my young girl. I had 
no clothes to show of my own. My room 
was the shabbiest and poorest lighted. I 
didn’t feel slighted, because I hadn’t ques- 
tioned anything—yjust accepted. 

As my friend looked, she said: ‘‘ People 
put no higher value on a person than that 
person puts on himself. How high do you 
value yourself?” 

I didn’t get her meaning at first; but as 
the days went by, more light came to me. 
I saw how selfish and helpless I was mak- 
ing my family: my daughter had not de- 
murred when I suggested that she take the 
money I had laid y for a new hat and 
buy herself an extra one; my son called, 
“Mother, did you press my suit and lay 


An easy way to overcome a bad habit 


be applied to stopping any bad habit. 
There is something about the “right about 
face” movement that seems to call into 
being a hundred imps of opposition, while 
the habit of procrastination lulls them into 
a doze of security. 

The main thing is: Never allow your- 
self to think of the magnitude of the task. 
Anyone can put off a thing for one day. 
And each day makes it easier to put it off 
the next. 

We all know that the good deeds which 
are put off from day to day never get done. 
Why not get the same result with bad 
ones! 


BAKERSFIELD, CAL. E. M. RIGGS 


Place a proper valuation on yourself 


out my underwear?” My husband, hav- 
ing partaken of a heavy supper, sat back 
to read his paper, without any attempt at 
conversation. Soon he would go to bed, 
while I set yeast for my light bread. 

As I worked I saw things. I saw what a 
sluggish, complacent husband I had, and 
my part in making him so. I saw whata 
vain, selfish, incapable wife some man 
would get who would marry my daughter, 
and I could picture the disillusionment and 
heartache of some wistful little wife of my 


n. 

I could see her doing as I had done— 
after being up most of the night with a 
sick baby, preparing a heavy breakfast of 
warm biscuit, eggs, meat, fried potatoes. 
Why had Í not taught him, all of them, to 
wait on themselves just a little? Why 
hadn’t I been a better mother? - 

Then I turned over the new leaf by an- 
nouncing I was going to Indianapolis the 
next day for a little visit. They were as- 
tounded, but I went. I went to a theater 
for the first time in my life, and to a mov- 
ing picture show. I had almost forgotten 
how to spend money, and could not brin 
myself to buy anything but what would 


t 
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last along time. I bought new clothes and 
some cretonne curtains and a canary bird. 
Every time I think of my canary bird I 
have to laugh, remembering the curious 
sense of guilt and delight I felt as I pur- 
chased him. 


THIRD PRIZE 


AVING realized for some time 

that I had a strong tendency to 

believe ill of others, repeat sto- 
ries of a gossipy nature, and see the faults, 
real or imagined, in my friends, and hav- 
ing read a great deal on the subject of the 
detrimental effect of such thought on one’s 
self, I decided one day to turn a new leaf 
and see if, by thinking better of others, I 
could hate myself a little less. 

For just one week I struggled with that 
demon within me. I found that I had 
hardly a thought, outside of my work, that 
was not of criticism for someone, self-pity, 
or some form of unkindness. At the end 
of that week I was mentally worn out. I 
felt that I couldn’t keep on battling with 
myself, and yet when I realized how much 
worse the thing was than I had ever real- 
ized, and how strong a hold it had on me, I 
saw all the more clearly the need of ridding 
myself of it. 
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It was a new self that went back to my 
home—or, maybe, my old, old self awak- 
ened. I began to read and study and to 
watch my grammar. My children are 
proud of me. They want me to go with 
them to their parties now. My husband 


I began the following week in a pretty 
depressed state of mind. Although I did 
not work so vigorously, I still persisted 
without putting forth so much effort in 
casting out thoughts I wished to rid my- 
self of, one by one. When I couldn’t put a 

ood thought in place of the one I was try- 
ing to banish, I got to work and put my 
mind on ame! ns else. Of course that 
was running away from the enemy, but it 
was better than letting it overcome me. 

Now, at the end of five or six weeks, I 
find, somewhat to my surprise, that almost 
unconsciously I am naturally meeting the 
evil ideas that present themselves in my 
thoughts, or that are presented by others 
in their conversation, with pleasant, lov- 
ing, generous ones. I find myself dreadin 
to say or hear said anything detrimenta 
toanother. My natural tendency appears 
to have undergone a change. Faces I meet 
look more friendly, and I find smiles greet- 


has had water and electric light service 
installed in our home. He has also given 
me several compliments. In turning over 
a new leaf, a cleaner, brighter page has 
presented itself on which to write the 
annals of the eventide of my life. c. B. D. 


Getting rid of one form of unhappiness 


ing me as I walk on the street. I feel much 
happier, healthier, and I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if I were better looking. 

Now that I have made the start I am 
sure I shall never go back. For any person 
who feels abused, pities himself and 
sees no end of evil in others, I can recom- 
mend as a perfect cure the changing of his 
own thougheslife, 

It has been the hardest leaf to turn, but 
the one that has brought the most joy I 
have ever experienced. 

I believe the only way to stop doing a 
thing, no matter what it is, is to get right 
down into one’s own soul and eradicate 
the desire or tendency at its source. For 
years I have tried to form a habit of speak- 
ing well of people because I believed it 
good business policy, but never have I ac- 
complished anything with my tongue un- 
til, as outlined above, I got down inside 
and changed my thoughts. 


The Greatest Influence in My Life 


FIRST PRIZE 


HE greatest influence in my life 

has been the patience and sacra- 

fices of my wife, who left a home of 
comparative luxury and independence to 
become the slave of a second marriage. 

At the age of twenty-eight I was left by 
the death of my wife with two children—a 

irl aged eight and a boy m yen of age. 
We had been acquainted for eight 
months and were then married. I had a 
salary of sixty dollars a month. She had 
never seen the children until I brought 
her home, but from the start she became 
devoted to the girl, and in twelve years 
that devotion has never waned. 

I was addicted to drink to some extent, 
and she was bitterly opposed to it; but, 
seeing how earnestly she was putting forth 
efforts to rear and educate my daughter, 
and how she had a hard problem to solve 
in the tricks and mischief the boy was 
constantly into, after two years I began to 
see things her way. Our neighbors all loved 


SECOND PRIZE 


HE greatest influence in my life 

has been the Other Woman! She 

came into being just as my hus- 
band and I had reached the twisted path 
leading to the fortieth milestone. 


Our four children, healthy, happy, nor- 


her; she was rarely away from the house 
without the girl. Then my few drinks 
each week began to dwindle, till at the 
end of three years I could pass as a total 
abstainer. 

We were all healthy, my 
steady, being a state job, but we had 
never saved any money. It was now 
more clothes for the girl, as she was be- 
ginning to be a young woman; still my 
wife urged saving a portion of my salary, 
while I wanted to give her a good time on 
a small income. Nevertheless, I gave up 
to her pleadings, and the start was made 
by purchasing a ten-acre farm on the in- 
stalment plan. When, after paying dur- 
ing two years, I lost my position through 
a change in the politics of the state where 
I was employed, I took a government civil 
service examination, and received an ap- 
pointment to go to California. How were 
we to get there? I hadn’t put any money 
away, all the spare cash had been put into 


sition was 


The “Other Woman” 


mal American youngsters, occupied my 
attention, demanded my time and strengt 

and filled my heart, to the exclusion of all 
else. If any friend at this time had asked 
me if I loved my husband, I should have 
answered “Certainly!” readily, too read- 


“Her price is far above rubies.” —proverBs XXX1:10 


the farm. But I hadn’t reckoned on how 
much the household expenses had been, 
for I had turned over my pay envelope 
each month to my wife, and she had 
iven me five dollars for spending money. 
hen I told her that it was impossible to 
accept the place, although it was a better 
salary than I had been getting, imagine 
my surprise and gratitude when she 
showed me a bank book for one hundred 
and fifty-six dollars that she had saved. 
By selling the furniture we secured 
enough to get out here. I have been here 
almost four years, and we have our ten 
acres paid for and have furnished our 
house. I am still in the government serv- 
ice, and now we put money into the bank 
in both our names; the boy has grown to 
almost a man, the girl a woman, and de- 
voted to her stepmother, and if such as she 
is not enough to influence a man his case 
is surely hopeless, 


CALIFORNIA A. N. S. 


ily, and inquired if they thought the 
school was quite up to its usual standard 
that year, or if the measles threatened to 
become epidemic. I had neither time 
nor interest for anything that did not di- 
rectly affect the children. 


“Good-bye, Old Year! Your days 
so blest 
Will soon be left behind, 
But I'll keep on with what is best 
Like this good Campbell ‘kind’.” 


A good start— 


Can you beat it? Can you do better for the New Year than “‘hold fast 
that which is good”? Think what a wholesome, high-efficiency food product 
you have in 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


With its rich condensed stock—made from selected beef—this nourish- 
ing soup also contains such substantial ingredients as carrots, white potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, small peas, “baby” lima beans, tender corn, green okra, 
tomatoes, and other choice vegetables, beside celery, “alphabet” macaroni, 
and parsley. A soup as delicious and satisfying as you ever tasted. 

Try it again today and you'll realize this more than ever. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Combet ith, Sour 
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I considered myself a model mother and 
home-maker. Did I not belong to the 
Mother’s Club, School League, and Sun- 
day school, encourage a sane Fourth of 
July, teach the boys to honor the flag of 
their country and obey their father, and 
attend domestic science lectures? 

The reel of our life was running smoothl 
toward the fifteen-year-after scene. i 
was already somewhat settled in appear- 
ance, wore my perfectly proper apparel 
in a perfectly proper manner, was polite to 
my husband, to the order boys, and to 
street-car conductors. My leading man, 
on the contrary, was remarkably young- 
looking, debonair, beautifully groomed, 
and given to very human outbursts of 
alternate joy-o’-living and simon-pure 


THIRD PRIZE 


Y HUSBAND is a farmer, and 
until five years ago had great 
trouble getting sober, reliable 
men to work for him. His experiences 
with colored help were discouraging. 
By chance he got three men from the 
Slavonic Agency ın New York. One of 
them, a Russian, had just come to this 
country, leaving his wife and family in 
Russia. He isa man of nearly forty years, 
I should judge, and of the better class 
peasant type. He is affected with a slight 
deafness, which has kept him from learn- 
ing English; but he is one of the finest 
workers I have ever known; and, though 
it may sound strange to say of “‘hired 
help,” his influence and example have 
been very wonderful for us. 
When my husband first got him, the 


temper. I frowned chidingly upon both. 

The coming of the Other Woman was a 
shock that shook me out of my smug com- 
pare with a snap that threatened to 

reak off completely all of the old film, 
and leave the screen a blank. Out of this 
blur emerged a picture of myself as others 
nay me, as my husband found me, and of 
er! 

She was a combination. He saw only 
the good in her. In showing to him her 
dual vampire rôles through long months 
of patient determination to hold fast to 
mine own, I also found the flaws in my 
own make-up—and changed characters. 

I studied her; made her a frequent.and 
honored guest in our home; tried to put 
myself in her place, in the man’s place; 


other men took advantage of his ignorance 
and made his life miserable. He never 
complained, but kept away from them 
as much as he could, and built himself a 
little house so that he would not have to 
sleep in the same house with them. 

Every pay day he sends all of his wages 
to his wife, not even keeping enough 
money to buy tobacco for himself. He 
mends old clothes and shoes of my hus- 
band’s and wears them. His gratitude 
for any kindness is pathetic. One Christ- 
mas we gave him an accordion, and the 
tears of pleasure in his eyes made me hap- 
pier than if I had donated five millions to 
a charitable organization, I am sure. 

The first letter he received from home 
told of the death of his only boy, and now 
his whole family are in danger, for he comes 


and because of her and the things she 
taught me, because of a deep pity for her 
that she lost her place as leading lady in 
our hero’s life, because she gave him many 
pleasant hours denied him in a more con- 
ventional way, because of all this, I feel 
to-day that I know how to play the game 
of life, fairly; that I know how to be 
charitable; that I am big enough to forgive 
and to ask for forgiveness; that I know 
what it is to smile with breaking heart; 
that I know the fear of defeat, and the 
searing flame of dishonor; that I know 
what it means to be alone in life and 
lonely even amidst our own; and, finally, 
that I know what it means to be a wife, 
partner, adviser, chum, companion and 
sweetheart to the best man alive. 


Just a poor, ignorant farm hand 


from a small town in the direct line of 
the invading army; but he works just as 
hard and is always cheerful, though in his 
eyes there is the expression of the dog 
who can’t understand why he was beaten. 

One Sunday a month he walks seven 
miles to the Grek church. Other Sun- 
days we see him sitting in front of his 
little house reading his Bible. 

Many times when my husband and I 
(who are both young and apt to consider 
good luck and prosperity ours by right) 
have had troubles, big and small, instead 
of making ourselves miserable and crying 
“hard times,” we have thought of this 
man with so little and yet so uncomplain- 
ing, and we are ashamed to find fault with 
our lot. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. F.M. O. SPEAR 


The Great American Conscription 


is ugly, brutish, ignoble. War produces 
hatred, waste, sorrow. I would preserve 
every noble quality of the military spirit, 
but { would use it for a higher end: not 
to kill men, but to save men. I will not 
fight my friends; I will not kill my brothers; 
I demand a bolder, more deadly foe: I chal- 
lenge Nature herself!” i 

John Brand’s belief at this point, of 
course, was founded upon the soundest 
philosophical basis. He did not desire 
to pluck from the human heart its most 
fundamental passions and instincts; he 
sought to use these passions for good 
rather than for evil. 

It was upon this basis that hedemanded 
the organization in America of a Work 
Army upon strict lines of military dis- 
cipline, with required service from every 
citizen, based somewhat upon the system 
long in use in Switzerland and in other 
European countries, but differing widely 
from that system in two particulars: first, 
in being for a totally different purpose, 
and, second, in including women, for it 
was not recognized in those days that 
there could be no sound basis for what 
was called ‘Women’s Rights” until all 


(Continued from page 44) 


kinds of warfare in which women could 
not fight were abolished. 

Brand called the attention of the nation 
to the fact that the American army, alone 
among the armies of the world, had 
already, in times of peace, become essen- 
tially a Work Army, that under its direc- 
tion some of the greatest engineering and 
humanitarian tasks of the age had been 
performed; for example, the building of 
the Panama Canal, and the cleaning of 
the pest-hole tropical cities of Cuba, to 
say nothing of other vast enterprises in 
the improvement of rivers and harbors. 


IN SPITE, however, of the eloquence of 
John Brand, and the necessity of the 
hour, the idea of conscription for the 
heroic dirty work of the nation was 
strongly repugnant to Americans; it 
clashed with their ideal of aimless freedom 
and passive liberty; it jarred upon their 
dislike of discipline. They had not yet 
succeeded as a nation in distinguishing 
servility from service; nor did they fully 
perceive that, while servility to human au- 
thority might be the ignoble thing they 
diough: it, obedience to a principle and 


service to a common cause were great vir- 
tues. John Brand, in his great Chicago 
speech, met this opposition with vigor. 
“Conscription and compulsion,” he 
said, “are no new doctrines in America. 
One of the fundamental policies of Ameri- 
can democracy rests upon a basis of com- 
pulsion—educational compulsion. It is 
recognized that if all men are to be citi- 
zens a certain amount of learning must be 
required of them. Your boy will be ar- - 
rested if he does not go to school. 
“Democracy rests no more upon edu- 
cation than upon labor. Why should not 
a certain minimum of labor be required 
of citizens, as well as a certain minimum 
of learning? The one-sided training of 
American youth is already responsible 
for the greatest fallacy of the democracy 
—that men can vote themselves advan- 
tages, and that laws create prosperity. 
There must, indeed, be education; but the 
only way, since time began, that wealth 
and power have come to men or to na- 
tions is by a struggle with nature: the 
wealth by digging it out of the earth, the 
power through the organization, disci- 
pline, and sacrifice of men for that digging. 
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Dayton, Ohio. 


Merchants everywhere tell our 800 
salesmen that business is booming. 


Farmers have had two record crops, 
at big prices, with big demand at 
home and abroad. 


Stocks of manufactured material are 
short, and labor is in great demand. 


Exports largely exceed imports. 


Factories are busy, many working 
overtime. 


More freight cars are needed, and 
steamers are taxed to capacity. 


People are living better, and spend- 
ing their money more freely. 


This country has the best money in 
the world, and more of it than ever 
before. 


Such a combination of favorable 
circumstances never has occurred 
before, and probably will never 
occur again. 


Billions of dollars are passing over 
the merchants’ counters. 


The people who spend this money 
want the best service. 


They demand it in all kinds of stores, 
from the smallest to the largest. 


They get it in stores which use our 
up-to-date Cash Registers, which 
quicken service, stop mistakes, sat- 
isfy customers, and increase profits. 


Over a million merchants have 
proved our Cash Registers to be a 
business necessity. 


[Signed] 


WAE for booklet to aim 
The National Cash Register Company, 
h Dayton, Ohio. K 
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Anglo-French Gold Bonds 


Yielding an Income of Nearly 54% 
On Your Investment 


These bonds are the joint and several 
Security obligation of the governments of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and 
the Republic of France. The ultimate security is 
the whole taxing power of the British and French 
governments and the financial morality of the British 
and French peoples. 


Over one half of the issue of $500,000,000 
was withdrawn for investment by mem- 
bers of the purchasing group. The balance is offered 
at 98 and interest, yielding an income of nearly 54%. 
British Consols and French Rentes have usually sold 
in normal times at prices to yield only 244% to 344%. 


Income 


In addition to the income of nearly 


a ai 514%, each bond carries with it a 

special privilege entitling the holder, if 
he does not desire to have his bond redeemed at par, 
to exchange it at or before maturity—which is five 
years from date— for a 444% bond of the two govern- 
ments, which will run until 1940, but redeemable at 
the option of the governments on and after October 
15, 1930. Based on the yield of British Consols and 
French Rentes in past years, such a bond would 
have sold below 110 in only three years of the eighty 
years prior to the beginning of the present war and 
would have sold during this period as high as 126. 


The bonds are issued in convenient de- 
Convenience | minations of $100, $500 and $1000, 
and in coupon and registered form, offering equal 
opportunity and return to all classes of investors. To 
offer a convenient market for their subsequent pur- 
chase or sale, they will be listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Their value, as a basis for loans, 
is already well established among the banks of the 
country. 


Interest Payable October 15 and April 15 


Make Application to any Bank, Trust 
Company, Bond Dealer or Broker 


What more important, then, than that 
every youth should be compelled to learn 
to work, compelled to do the difficult, 
simple, fundamental tasks of life in order 
to fit them—and all men—for the free- 
dom of the higher labors of humanity?” 


A ANY other time, John Brand’s grim 
doctrine would have been scouted, and 
himself cast out of the company of men; 
but at a moment when the country was 
literally famishing for workers, when its 
health was suffering, its food supply threat- 
ened, its trade being ruined, its mills, fac- 
tories and mines producing not half their 
normal output, it was clear to the country 
with the clearness of the logic of inexor- 
able events that drastic measures were 
necessary. 

It was none of John Brand’s fault, but 
rather grew out of the inconsiderate tem- 
per of the age, that the idea of conscrip- 
tion should suddenly become a bitter po- 
litical issue. With little social or economic 
knowledge or forethought, Americans of 
that age regulated their lives and their 
business by intermittent political explo- 
sions; and most of the Tegal remedies 
adopted were not soundly based upon 
knowledge, or were trivial, mistaken or 
corrupt, and had soon to be changed for 
others equally deficient. 

It was so in this case. Once enthralled 
by the idea of conscription, state legis- 
latures, called together to grapple with 
the problem of labor, began to enact it 
forthwith; nor could even the power of 
John Brand check the precipitancy of the 
movement. It was in vain that he argued 
for a broad and solid basis for his new 
army, a thorough training for the men, a 
complete organization for the task. “We 
must have workers,” demanded the in- 
dustrial leaders, “and have them at 
once.” 4 

The early state conscription laws were 
all defective and unscientific, for they were 
based upon the punitive or retributive con- 
ception of labor; labor regarded as a pun- 
ishment rather than as an education and 
as a method of human development. At- 
tempts to enforce them in New York 
caused several small riots; but after a few 
days at hard labor, men who had been trou- 
bled with loss of appetite, insomnia, liver 
complaint and many other diseases began 
to eat heartily, sleep soundly and take a 
more cheerful view of life. Within six 
months four great sanitariums frequented 
by the ailing rich went bankrupt, the death 
rate began to drop, and two medical col- 
leges closed their doors. i 

Congress moved more slowly than the 
states, and considered more carefully the 
fundamentals of John Brand’s idea, so that 
what is called the Great Conscription did 
not go into operation until a year later. 
Under the provisions of this act every man 
and woman in America, between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-four, was required 
to serve two years continuously in the 
Work Army, and after that to be on call to 
the colors for six weeks every year until he 
or she had reached the age of forty-five. 
The system of training for work was based 
upon the discoveries, then new, of that 
notable genius, Frederick W. Taylor, in 
Scientific Management: and nothing was 
permitted to let the actual daily labora- 
tory practice in labor degenerate into mere 
book instruction. 

The army was uniformed, was required 
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to live in the simplest manner upon the | 
plainest food; and being constantly en- | 
gaged in manual labor, the privates were , 
not a prey to the vices with which the 
older type of soldiers relieved the monot- 
ony of their long dull periods of waiting for 
war. Promotions were made upon merit, 
and it was possible for any youth or girl 
who showed talent to rise rapidly to places 
of great responsibility, and honor, and 
reward. As soon as it became plain that 
all citizens were to be treated exactly alike, 
and that noone escaped on account of birth 
or wealth, the service became a regular 
and honorable part of American life; and 
bold young men sought the hardiest, most 
adventurous occupations, such as those 
in stokeholes, steel mills and coal mines, 
where the rewards were greater. 


THE most remarkable result of the 
Great Conscription was the unexpected 
ease with which it solved many of the so- 
cial problems which had long plagued the 
American people. No sooner were the 
youths of the dominant American stock 
forced to work under the hard conditions 
of the mining industries, the steel mills, 
the clothing factories, or as seamen, farm 
hands, longshoremen, or as cooks, clerks 
and chambermaids, than they began to 
take an astonishing interest in the immedi- 
ate improvement of those conditions. Five 
hundred young men of the first corps, 
Pennsylvania division of the National 
Work Army, detailed to the Pittsburgh 
Steel Mills, were college graduates: and 
within three months the terrible twelve- 
hour work-day was abolished, and safet 
devices for which reformers had been agi- 
tating, praying, begging, for years, were- 
aeei A almost overnight. 

A crack regiment of women, New York 
division, City Corps, composed wholly of 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley and Bryn Mawr 
graduates, assigned to she clothing indus- 
tries, made swift work, through their in- 
fluence, of abolishing fire-trap factories, 
and sweatshop methods, for which the 
Consumers’ League had been vainly agi- 
tating. Another famous regiment of 
women, composed of New York society 
girls, assigned as cooks, waitresses, and 
chambermaids in hotels, and as clerks in 
retail stores, caused an immediate revolu- 
tion in the conditions of labor in such es- 
tablishments. 

Requirements which had seemed per- 
fectly proper when applied to ignorant and 
helpless foreigners seemed perfectly im- 
proper and inhuman when Americans 
themselves had to do the work. And it 
soon came to pass that the poorest, most 
arduous and most diasgreeable labor, 
which—paradoxical as it seems to us in 
these more enlightened times—had pre- 
viously been rewarded by the lowest wages 
and che poorest living conditions, now 
came to command high wages and living 
conditions conducive to the greatest health 
and strength. 

In all the work of organization, and es- 
pecially in inspiring the imagination of 
the nation with the new military spirit, 
John Brand’s services were incomparable; 
and his biography will be an inspiration to 
the youth of all time. In these later days, 
when such service is taken as a matter of 
course, we can scarcely realize the enthu- 
siasm which accompanied the two great 
enterprises with which John Brand 
dramatized his vision. One was the or- ! 
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Tue “right-angle” construction distinguishes 
the Type “L” Klaxon from all other warning 
signala. Everyone who sees it knows that you 

have the best signal possible to buy 


Other Klaxons $4 to $20— All dealers 


LOVELL-McCONNELL MFG. COMPANY :: MAKERS OF THE KLAXON :: NEWARK, N. J. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL 


TROCHES 


are now ofred 10c. Boxes 


The same old, faithful remedy, in a new size box— 
at a popular price—to encourage all who suffer from 
coughs or hoarseness to test their efficacy. Thousands 
already know how quickly Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches relieve and benefit—thousands more may 
now prove their value by using a single 10c. box. 
You should find it at every drug store. Handy to 
carry and use—sure to relieve. 


Unexcelled for Coughs 
and Relief of Hoarseness 
Sore Throat, Weak Voice 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches have been held in highest 
repute for nearly seventy years. Still made in the same old- 
fashioned way. For coughs—not a candy. Not sticky or o 
syrupy—but clean to handle and taste. If you haven’t tried them—test them now. 


s for a 10c Trial Size Box of Brown’s Bronchial Troches. The finest 
Ask your druggist cough remedy in handiest package. Other sizes at 25c, 50c and $1. 


We will mail any size upon receipt of price, if your dealer cannot supply you 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Dept. 22, Boston, Mass. 
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ganization of the Army of Service in 
Alaska, composed of picked men to build 
the railroads and open the gold, copper, 
and coal mines of that unknown country. 
He enveloped this great undertaking with 
all the romance of daring, danger and 
hardship which pertained formerly to war, 
and the various commandos of the states 
vied with one another to see which should 
be chosen. 


AN EVEN more remarkable undertaking 
was the American Sanitary Invasion 
of Europe, for it affected, as nothing else 
could, the relationships of the nation to 
the world. When the Great War finally 
closed, Europe was prostrate, her cities 
ruined, her population decimated, her 
fields laid waste, her resources exhausted. 
Disease and hunger were abroad, with no 
efficient means of combating them. Al- 
ready there had been a voluntary relief 
movement in Belgium, expressing the 
natural spirit of helpfulness which char- 
acterized the American nation. John 
Brand’s army was the disciplined, organ- 
ized, governmental expression of the same 
spirit. Without dangerous arms or am- 
munition, but inspired by a great desire to 
help, the American army of over five hun- 
dred thousand men and women was shipped 
in transports to Europe. They were 
appe with picks, shovels, plows, farm 
machinery instead of cannon, and sewing 
machines instead of submarines. They 
helped clean up the ruined cities, they 
opened the closed sewers, fought the rats, 
treated the sick and wounded. In com- 
bating the plague in Italy and cholera in 
Austria many of the brave young fellows 
lost their lives—but they won, and their 
achievement will go down in history as the 
noblest feature of that terrible catastrophe. 
The very spirit of friendliness they mani- 
fested helped materially to heal the bitter- 
ness between the nations. 

Young people may not know the origin 
of the familiar English word sasine, sig- 
nifying a peculiar and noble quality of 
social enthusiasm and courage. It came 
from the name of an organization which 
sprung into existence after the American 
Invasion, called the S. A. S. I.—Sons of 
the American Sanitary Invasion. Out of 
these letters was formed the word sasine, 
used by the noble Sasine Order of our 
times, the membership of which, as it is 
well known, is made up of the best work- 
ers of the nation. Its coat of arms bears, 
in relief, the portrait of John Brand. 


“Turning Points in the Business 
Game,” by Hugh S. Fullerton—to 
come in the February AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE—is an article mostly 
made up of true business stories 
which demonstrate that the 
watchful bird catches the worm. 


F YOU are a real enthusiast over THE 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE you might like to 
have some of your friends see the magazine. 
A specimen copy will be sent to any address 
on application by postal card or letter to 
Tue American Macazine, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Kansas 
(Continued from page 41) 


institutions, property, organization, tradi- 
tion—the average man everywhere stands 
chin-high in wrong and cannot see far to- 
ward the right. 

Wise Solomon, with his wives and con- 
cubines, could have seen little of the claim 
of woman for her place in the world; Jef- 
ferson, with his slaves, could not see the 
rights of all men clearly. Kansas, too, is 
embedded in the injustices of the age; but, 
we hope, only to the armpits. 

All our traditions are fighting traditions 
—fighting established orders, fighting for 
better orders. All our idealism is anchored 
to the humorous common sense of the man 
who works hard every day for his living. 
The dreamer or the theorist does not di- 
rect our philosophy; any plan that cap- 
tures Kansas must appeal to a majority of 
workers who average ten hours a day at 
effective toil—a majority that rows its full 
weight in the economic boat. 

So there she stands—this Kansasof ours, 
a robust, hard-working, wholesome old girl 
in her middle fifties. She is more or less 
temperamental once in a while, because 
she 1s human and not ashamed of it. But 
she is a free-born voting citizen of the Re- 
public, with a heart full of human love and 
with eyes that see through the cruel shams 
of the day that is, into the justice which 
shall be. 


New Things 
in the Theater 


(Continued from page 36) 


day the best light music written in Amer- 
ica, and the score of “The Princess Pat” 
is by no means his poorest work. It has 
lilt and charm and sparkle, and it has 
musical humor and orchestral coloring and 
choral climax. In short, it is music. Also, 
in the name part is found Miss Eleanor 
Painter, who also has lilt and charm and 
sparkle—and a voice. 

The “ Princess Pat” is more like the old 
Daly musical comedies than anything we 
have had in years. The big musical suc- 
cess is Lehar s “Alone at Last,” and that, 
too, wins its way by virtue of real music, 
well sung. 

Both plays depend not on nudity, but 
nicety. 


FARLY in the season, a play by Louis K. 
Anspacher was produced which was 
evidently written in an attempt to do the 
popular thing—and it failed. Later, a 
play of his, ‘ The Unchastened Woman,” 
was produced, which violated nearly all 
the traditional rules of success—and suc- 
ceeded. It is one of the most popular 
lays of the season. The heroine of “The 
nchastened Woman” is a nasty, mean, 
selfish, parasitic cat, who cannot win a 
spark of sympathy from anybody. Her 
object in life is to take other women’s hus- 
bands away from them, without herself 
giving her own husband statutory grounds 
for divorce in New York State. She is not 


“The man who says woman’s work isn’t 


hard, doesn’t know what he 
‘is talking about!” 


“I never imagined cleaning this clumsy 
davenport would be so easy — I don't 
even have to move it!” 


Cleans without fuss, fag or worry! 


Think of giving everything in the living rooms a thorough cleaning 
in a few minutes without the least bit of fuss, fag or worry! And it 
is so dainty, you can handle the aluminum wand and hose while 


dressed in your best, if you wish! 


Dust and lint from heavy 


furniture — grit and dirt from corners and crevices — fuzz from ceilings, walls 
and pictures—all removed in an instant without work—whisked out of the rooms 


—gone forever. 


An absolute relief from the drudgery and strain of sweeping 


and dusting is obtained when the ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner goes in. 


ARCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


The ARCO WAND is strong and unfailing. It re- 
moves by suction all surface dirt and under grit 
from carpets, rugs, portieres, mattresses, pillows, 
curtains, clothing, furs, upholstery, etc., by simply 
passing the cleaning tool over the article or surface 
to be cleaned. Instantly cleans furniture, 
shelves, drawers, books, picture backs, walls, 
stairs — in fact, everything in the house. 

The light hose and wand are very easily 

moved from room to room and obviate 

the necessity of dragging heavy ma- 


chinery of inferior cleaners. As there is no real work about it—simply directing 
the wand to places and articles to be cleaned—any woman can do all the clean- 
ing in one-tenth the time without the slightest fatigue. Simply turning a switch 
starts the machine in basement, producing a steady, strong suction through 
the pipe, hose and wand, which draws all dirt, lint, threads, insect eggs, 
dust, grit, down into the tightly sealed bucket of the machine in basement. 


This permanent, successful cleaner at $150 


The whole equipment is extremely simple. 
and will last as long as the building stands. 


Runs absolutely noiseless 
Old or new buildings are 


easily equipped and the cost for operation is less than a penny a day. 
We can tell you of hundreds of homes, apartments, schools, churches, 
stores, hotels, hospitals, libraries, clubs, theaters, etc., which are at 
present equipped and enjoy the ARCO ‘WAND. ‘Has given splendid 
service under the most severe usage for the past three years. Every 


machine is backed by our reputation and full guarantee. 
Send for illustrated book of thirty-two pages which tells you all about 
this wonderful cleaner and why you should have it. Write today. Public 
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penmanship. You will probably find 
your style among them. You can 
obtain a copy with 12 different pat- 
terns of Spencerian Steel Pens for 
Send at once—a new 


10 cents. 


peak be nei PEN COMPANY A 
9 Broadway, New York 


I Riis ten cents for samples of Spen- 
cerian Steel Pens and a copy of the book, 
“What Your Handwriting Reveals.” 
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Barrett Specification Roofs and 
the General Electric Company 


d Bi chain of huge and 
handsome buildings, shown 
below, is set in the midst of 
twenty-seven acres of broad 
lawns and 

trees and 

looks more 

like a univer- 

sity than a 

business es- 

tablishment. J 


It is, however, Nela Park, the 
site of the National Lamp 
Works of General Electric 
Company. Its product is the 
famous National Mazda 
Lamp. Undoubtedly it is the 
handsomest commercial estab- 
lishment in America, perfect 
in every detail, including the 
roofs, for every one of the 
great buildings 1s covered with 
a Barrett Specification Roof. 
These roofs were chosen be- 
cause: 


—they will give greater serv- 
ice at lower cost than any 
other permanent roofing; 
—they require no painting, 
< coating or at- 
tention of any 
kind; 
—they will 
give perfect 
protection for 
upwards of 
twenty years; 
—they are accorded the base 
rate of insurance and are ap- 
pierca by the Underwriters’ 
aboratories. 


S cial Note We advise Incorpo- 
ee eee TR 


ing in piana the 
full wording of The Barrett ifica~ 
tion, in order to avoid any misunder- 
standing. 


If any abbreviated form is desired, 
however, the following is suggested: 


ROOFING—Shall be a Barrett Speci- 
fication Roof laid as directed in printed 
Specification, revised August 15, 1911, 
e materials specified and sub- 
ject to the inspection requirement. 


A copy of The Barrett Specification, with roofing diagrams, free on request. 
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even a “splendid sinner.” And she doesn’t 
reform, either—another violation of tra- 
dition. Why, then, is the play successful? 
Because it is a serious character study, 
though in the terms of comedy; because it 
gives Miss Emily Stevens a real chance to 
act in the title role; because the public are 
not all monkeys, and they enjoy a serious 
character study, and they enjoy a real 
acting performance, a real impersonation. 
We shall have more to say about this play 
and performance in a later article; for the 

resent it is enough to state that “The 
Dechen Woman” is another tri- 
umph over the formula. 


BUE when all is said, the real out and 
out bolt from the formula is made this 
year, as last, by the Washington Square 
players at the Band Box Theater. Or- 
ganized on a more ambitious scale than 
last year, and giving seven performances 
a week instead of two, though with half 
their seats still at fifty cents, these young 
anarchs of art (we hardly know whether 
to call them professionals or amateurs), 
started off again in October with four one- 
act plays, both grim and gay, the like of 
which you will not see on Broadway. One, 
“The Antick,” was by Percy MacKaye 
(one of his “ Yankee Phantasies”’), played 
by Lydia Lopoukova, the Russian dancer. 
One was translated from the Italian of 
Bracco. One was a satiric burlesque of 
the Helen-Paris episode, brought up to 
date, written by Philip Moeller, of the 
company. The fourth was a war comedy. 
As last year, the stage settings and decora- 
tions were designed and executed by the 
company—impressionistic when possible, 
cheap always. The Washington Square 

layers say that if art cannot be beautiful 
in poverty it can only be vulgar in afflu- 
ence. That is the best thing they have 
said, and the way that they are proving 
that art can be beautiful, interesting, ar- 
resting, in poverty, is the best thing they 
have done. They are young enough, poor 
enough, impractical and brave enough to 
experiment. Theirs is the livest theater 
in New York just now, perhaps the livest 
in America. They certainly have no for- 
mula to bother them at present, and we 
should all pray that they never find one. 
They are experimenting; theirs is an ex- 
perimental theater. That is what we 
need. 


Wonder Aéroplanes 
(Continued from page 14) 


America; and, finally, he had carried six- 
teen passengers in a luxurious flying pal- 
ace. What more did he want?... Safety! 
. . . And now he has it. 

War is usually sheer waste. Despite 
the dream of the prophet, men have sel- 
dom melted their swords into plowshares. 
But the aéroplane, developed to its maxi- 
mum by the demands of battle, will be a 
better bondsman to peace than it ever was 
to war. Perhaps, as frontiers vanish be- 
neath it and the nations of the world find 
new channels of commerce and communi- 
cation, this dread engine of warfare will do 
more than any other human agency to 
hasten the day of universal peace and the 
brotherhood of man. 


Making Money 
out of Footsteps 


(Continued from page 27) 


It is too late now for the property owners 
to make improvements. The footsteps that 
made the values have moved along and will 
return no more. 

Nearly every growing city sooner or 
later witnesses the phenomena of foot- 
steps moving up the street and forming a 
new retail center. It may be because prop- 
erty owners blindly force footsteps and 
values away, or it may be simply because 
the city is growing more rapidly in one di- 
rection than in another, and footsteps fol- 
low —as is their habit—the main arteries 
of traffic. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, numerous stately 
homes on famous Euclid Avenue have 
been torn down to make way for tall busi- 
ness blocks, and many more handsome 
homes must go—simply because footsteps 
have a way of pointing themselves out 
Euclid Avenue, which is the main artery 
to the east end of the city. Superior Ave- 
nue, only a block away, ks row after row 
of shabby buildings that everybody would 
like to see removed. The big stores, how- 
ever, continue to encroach, not where im- 
provements would really improve, but 
where to tear out present buildings seems 
almost a sacrilege. 

Similarly, in New York one learns the 
retail center is moving up-town at the rate 
of almost an inch an hour. 

Footsteps go where they will, and are 
not easily diverted, and those whose prop- 
erty they seek would not turn them aside 
if they could. For where footsteps go, 
there values go also. 


PRIZE CONTEST 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Me HE Besr BUSINESS 
STROKE I Ever MADE, 
or Know Asovut.” If 

you have read the above article 

you will be particularly inter- 
ested in this contest. For the 
best letter of about five hundred 
words on this subject we offer 
three prizes: $20 first prize; $10 
second prize; $5 third prize. 

Competition closes January 

15th. Winning letters to appear 

in the April number. 

Make your letter as personal 
and autobiographical as you 
wish. Your name will not be 
published without your permis- 
sion. Contributions to these 
contests will not be returned ex- 
cept where especially requested 
and postage is enclosed. 


Prize Contest Announcement 
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It would not be very long after this be- 
| fore he would arrive at the point where he 
| could buy the $1,000 mortgages with 
greater frequency. If he continued the 
plan for twenty-five years he would own 
fourteen mortgages and have a bank ac- 
count amounting to $761.33. By using 
the accumulated interest on these two, to- 
gether with the regular $5 weekly saving, 
he would at this time be able to buy a 
$1,000 mortgage every six months. 

By this time he would have reached his 
forty-seventh year, provided he started 
saving when he was twenty-two. Suppose 
he continued until he was fifty years of 
age. At this time, he would own $17,coo 
in 6 per cent mortgages, and have a bank 
account amounting to $779.22. He could 
easily retire then. Figure the income from 
his capital. Four per cent a year on $779.- 
22 would amount to $31.17. Six per cent 
a year on $17,000 is $1,020. Add them, 
and you find that he receives an annual in- 
come of $1,051.17, or $20.21 a week. 

It is all very simple, and needs no Wall 
Street genius. The only requirements are 
faithful weekly saving and the following 
of the banker’s advice, whose own inter- 
ests require that you succeed. 


E. P. THORTON 


Beware of Relatives 


AM a minister. My salary is not large; 
but with due economy my wife and I 
have laid by a little something for the 
“rainy day.” This little would be some 


She had plotted and planned on this din- 
ner for weeks. It had taken superb strat- 
egy to get Mrs. Grahame Brown, the 
Wallabys, the Newton Chesters, Willie 
Lazenby, Miss Antoinette Greyling, and 
Mr. Claude Sandford, all as guests. Their 
presence in her house meant that hereafter 
she, unless some grave mischance befell, 
might be counted among the elect. When 
the wretched Sandford fell ill, Mrs. Hut- 
ton was in the position of a poker player 
who, drawing to fill a royal flush, gets a 
measly two-spot. Now, however, with the 
count among those present, Mrs. Hutton 
realized that she had filled her hand—that 
is, her dinner table—with gambler’s luck. 
The count was nothing less than ace- 
high. He was elegant; he was debonair; 
he was good-looking; he had a distinct 
charm of manner—Mrs. Hutton could 
have wept for joy. 

If the Comte de Rochefauld felt a mo- 
ment’s uneasiness at the thorough looking- 
over he received from Mrs. Hutton’s cold 
gray eyes, he did not show it. He bowed 
before her with easeful grace. 

“Ah, madame,” he said, “I kiss your 
hand! I am delight’ to know you, the 
wife of my good friend, Monsieur 'Utton.” 


The Family’s Money 


(Continued from page 54) 


hundred dollars more but for our relatives 
or family connections. 

Before I married I paid rent and ac- 
counts for my oldest brother. I have the 
receipts yet—old and yellow now. He has 
“forgotten” possibly, and I haven’t the 
heart to remind him. Since my marriage 
my wife’s father and brother and brothers- 
in-law have importuned me in times of ex- 
tremity for a little loan—from twenty dol- 
lars up. They knew I had saved a little, 
and thought me “easy,” I suppose, which 
I was. They executed their notes and 
made fair promises; but those notes, too, 
are beginning to yellow. 

The situation has worried me no little. 
To keep down a family quarrel I will lose 
twenty dollars rather than garnishee a 
brother-in-law’s wages; and yet he ought 
to be made to pay. For the same reason, 
I do not feel like bringing suit, even if a 
suit would do any good. As it is, I have 
begged and threatened until the others of 
my wife’s family do not feel kindly toward 
me, or her either. And still I have those 
“scraps of paper” which are as lightly re- 
garded as a certain other “scrap of paper” 
of which the world knows. 

My advice to others in view of the above 
is this: Ifa relative “strikes” you for a 
“little loan,” and you have the money and 
are generously disposed, make him a pres- 
ent of the amount; if you do not care to 
give the money away, harden your heart 
and say, “No!” You'll keep the relative’s 
friendship longer, and you'll have a little 
larger bank account at the end of the year. 


Victor, the Victor 


(Continued from page 23) 


Mrs. Hutton’s gray eyes lost something 
of their coldness. 

“I am beginning to be glad of the illness 
of one of my guests,” she said pleasantly, 
“since it brings you to us. Heartless of 
me,—isn’t it?—but true.” 

Instantly the two men made a mental 
note. 

Victor’s was: 
geoise.” 

Mr. Hutton’s was: “Mollie is a wonder 
with the fluff talk.” 

What more they might have thought 
was cut short by the arrival of one of the 
guests, Miss Antoinette Greyling, a skit- 
tish spinster, cream of the oldest cream of 
Knickerbocker families, who lived and 
had her being literally in social motion. 
She went everywhere, knew everybody, 
was related to everyone worth while, and 
counted that day lost that had not at least 
four invitations to its credit. Her eyes lit 
with joy as the count was presented— 
Antoinette dearly loved a personable 
young man. She at once began to chatter 
to him in French—and in a moment they 
were shamelessly ‘“‘twosing,” which Mrs. 
Hutton observed with inner ecstacy. If 
this young man Jim had brought home 


“Madame is no bour- 
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Digging for Information in Big Books 


Getting Knowledge Easily and Pleasantly from The Mentor 


Which Is the Better Way for 
You to Pick Up Knowledge? 


These pictures contain a great story. Here are two 
men, each endeavoring to attain the same end—to 
acquire knowledge. Both, like all of us, know that 
knowledge means power, and that the well-informed 
man is the strong man. They want, as every man 
and woman does, to know about the important 
things of the world—foreign lands, famous books, 
great men and women, the great achievements in 
history, etc. Their methods, though, are different. 


One, with his great big volumes, gets his knowledge 
at great pains to himself. To learn, say ten facts, he 
plods through three and four hundred pages. This 
takes time—means work. And think what a com- 
paratively small amount of the world’s knowledge he 
will cover after all. Think how many pages he will 
read that are dull and uninteresting and without any 
real value—to get what he wants. 


Interesting — Entertaining — Profitable 


Then take the other. Reading with him is a pleasure; 
he enjoys it. Important subjects are selected and 
condensed for him—and in just a few minutes each 
day he accomplishes what ordinarily would require 
hours of hard labor. His life is becoming more full. 
He profits—and without effort or study. 


These pictures will give you a small conception of 
what membership in The Mentor Association means. 
To acquire knowledge is not easy. Few of us have 
the time. Consider then how wonderful The Mentor 
is—that with it you can acquire a broad under- 
standing of the world—a liberal education—in a real 
pleasurable way, and in your spare moments. 


One member summed it up correctly when she said: 
“For one who has been denied even a high school 
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education The Mentors have been a wonderful 
source of comfort. They are so brief and concise 
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should strike the fancy of Miss Greyling, 
how delightful for Mrs. Hutton, who had 
introduced them! 

Following Miss Greyling came the Wall- 
abys, a pair who looked exactly like their 
name. Need I say more? 

Then appeared Mr. Willie Lazenby, a 
fat bachelor, whose figure was a monu- 
ment to his appetite. Woe betide the as- 
ping hostess whose menu was not to 

illie Lazenby’s fancy. 


EHOLD next the Newton Chesters, 

cold, blasé, elegant, alive to the respon- 
sibilities of the wealth and station which 
it had pleased an omniscient Providence 
to bestow on them. 

A pause. Mrs. Grahame Brown was 
evidently pleased to be late. But, strange 
to tell, she was not anxiously waited for, 
not even by her hostess. Magic was 
abroad in the drawing-room of the Hut- 
tons—magic, in a well-pressed opera 
dress-suit, with not-to-be-told-from-real 
pearl studs,—magic, with laughter and 
gayety and the charm of a persuasive 
voice, and a tang of accent for piquancy, 
—magic that made even Mr. Newton 
Chester warm up and Willie Lazenby for- 
get that he had come to dine and naught 
else,—magic that struck sparks from 
stodgy oa Wallaby and fused into a 
soning fabric these most dissimilar ele- 
ments there collected. Mr. Hutton, be- 
holding, mentally doubled and tripled the 
promised check. ‘‘Gosh, that fella ought 
to be a count,” he meditated admiringly. 

Enter at last, however, Mrs. Grahame 
Brown, that dumpy, sharp-voiced ma- 
tron who in profile and plumage always 
seemed a sort of human parrakeet, and 
who for years ruled over New York so- 
ciety through a Napoleonic executive 
ability and an expert advertising sense. 
Had she been a man she would have been 
a business wizard; but having been born 
with a gold spoon in her mouth, and having 
married an entire gold table service, so to 
speak, she turned her talents to organizing 
and developing the Social Trust, with her- 
self at the head of it. 

And now here she was at the Huttons, 
and instead of finding her fellow guests 
and her host and hostess in a state of ex- 
pectant anxiety, owing to the fact that 
she was twenty minutes late, she found 
them enjoying themselves, unmistakably 
enjoying K Edin just as if they were 
expecting anybody. it came very near 
being Jése-mayesté, nothing less. 

In one-half second by the clock Mrs. 
Hutton sensed Mrs. Grahame Brown’s 
state of mind, and her heart sank, sank, 
sank, and the rope of pearls that hung 
around her throat quivered with nerves. 
Then she rallied. With a little gesture she 
summoned Victor. 

“Mrs. Grahame Brown, may I present 
the Comte de Rochefauld?” 

Victor smiled—somehow conveying to 
Mrs. Grahame Brown in that smile that 
this was the moment for which he had 
always lived. The frown faded from Mrs. 
Grahame Brown’s brow. She, too, smiled. 
And at that moment dinner was served. 

It was of course necessary that Mr. Hut- 
ton should take down Mrs. Grahame 
Brown, but on the other side of her at 
table sat Victor, and next to Victor sat 
Miss Antoinette Greyling. The rest of the 
company was disposed of by that rule that 
says husbands and wives shall be seated 


where they can neither see nor hear each 
other, and that women and men shall 
alternate around the table. 

Mr. Wallaby sat at the right of the 
hostess, and Mr. Newton Chester at her 
left. Mrs. Hutton had so arranged it be- 
cause she knew that she could interest and 
amuse these two men easily enough, and 
Willie Lazenby would be happy just with 
dinner. Now, if the count would only do 
as well in the dining-room as he had done 
in the drawing-room—she looked down 
the table.... 

Have you ever been at a party where 
there was a persuasive, intangible atmos- 
phere of just plain “good time?” where, 
under the stimulus of a magnetic per- 
sonality, each one found himself giving his 
lightest spirit and gayest good humor to 
the affair? Of such was Ne Hutton’s 
dinner. 

It was all the count. Some delightful 
humanness in him, something whimsically 
appealing, had bewitched them all. Yet the 
conversation was commonplace enough. 

“You must tell me,” commanded Mrs. 
Grahame Brown, “what you like best in 
America.” 

“I think it is the beautsziful women,” 
said Victor, pointing the compliment with 

an expressive glance at herself, “an’ after 
them,—the American argot—what you call 


slin 

aie means slang,” affirmed Miss An- 
toinette Greyling, with an airy shriek of 
laughter. 

“Sling—slan, what matter?” queried 
Victor, “it is all so lifely—it charms me to 
the heart. A yong man—he i is ‘un Jinny? 
zand a yong lady—she i is ‘une shirt.’ I 
’ave it not right, yes?” 

Between fits of helpless laughter, they 
assured him that he meant to say “a 
Johnny” and “a skirt.” Enchanted, they 
waited for more. Victor repeated his suc- 
cess with, “too much peppers,” “the 
twice-over,” “‘the boneshead,” and other 
delicious perversions of classic American- 
isms. I am not saying too much when I 
affirm that it had been years since anyone 
of those present had laughed so much or 
so naturally. He was irresistibly funny. 

The subject of slang having been thor- 
oughly canvassed, and the count having 
been promised by Miss Antoinette Grey- 
ling that she personally would teach him 
many more delightful phrases, the conver- 
sation turned somehow to juggling. A 
Chinese juggler had been giving marvel- 
ous private exhibitions, and all of those 
pea had seen him. Again the count 

cused all attention. 

“Tam that i interes’ in joggling,” he an- 
nounced, “for years I have study him.” 

“How perfectly wonderful!” said Mrs. 
Grahame Brown. ‘What sort of things 
did you learn? Perhaps you can tell us 
how some of the tricks are done.” 


R WAS enough. With that, the count 
began a balancing stunt with all the 
china and silver within reach. Quickly, 
lightly, deftly, a plate stood on a plate, a 
glass on that, a spoon stood unsupported 
on the rim of the glass, and all were held 
steadily on his outstretched forefinger. 

Still poised, he shifted them to the fore- 
finger of his other hand. Then suddenly 
they were all on the table, set in order as 
for eating. The company gasped. The 
count twinkled his eyes toward Mr. Hut- 
ton. 
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“Tt takes the long practice,” he ad- 
mitted. 

And now the count seized his serviette. 
Three folds, a twist—it became a flop- 
eared baby rabbit, fleeing up his arm, 
peering anxiously over his shoulder this 
way and that, looking, as the count ex- 
plained, for the hunter. It ran back again, 
was passed between his palms—disap- 
peared, and could not be found until the 
count assured it that it was quite safe— 
when it timidly peeped forth from his 
right cuff. All this accompanied by an in- 
describably droll patter, part of it evi- 
dently a nursery tale and part of it “sling.” 

It is an axiom that the most sophisti- 
cated mortals respond the most quickly 
to the simplest fun. Mrs. Hutton’s guests 
were no exception. They socket and 
reeled with laughter. For the first time in 
twenty years the correct shirt front of Mr. 
Newton Chester was broken and crumpled 
by mirth. Mrs. Wallaby in her pink 
chiffons was one enormous shaking blanc- 
mange. Mr. Wallaby’s snorts could be 
heard in the kitchen. Willie Lazenby for- 
got his favorite plat. But most diverted 
of them all were Miss Antoinette Grey- 
ling and Mrs. Grahame Brown—the latter 
beholding in the count a valuable social 
discovery; the other, misled, I fear, by his 
gallant speeches, uttered sotto voce, sub- 
consciously began to wonder if she might, 
perhaps, charm this engaging young for- 
eigner into matrimony. 

Urged to further pe A the count, dis- 
carding the serviette as too heavy for his 
purpose, borrowed Miss Greyling’s hand- 
kerchief, a mesh of delicate lace. It be- 
came a ballet skirt for his first and second 
fingers, which thereupon did a dance so 
agile, so daring, yes,—yes, we must ad- 
mit it,—so naughtily French that Pavlowa 
herself might have envied the applause 
which it received. 

“ But now, no more,” cried the count. 
“Those are all my trick.” 

And as they rose from the table he re- 
stored the handkerchief to its owner with a 
sweeping bow, and made opportunity to 
touch her hand. 


ACK in the drawing-room, however, 

the guests could not let him alone; 
they crowded around him as children with 
a new toy. He must, he simply must, do 
something more for them—he must pla 
or sing, or dance. The count protested. 
It was time for someone other than he to 
amuse them. He seized on Mr. Newton 
Chester. 

“T know that you ’ave the voice,” he de- 
clared. “I feel your music soul. It is you 
who s’all sing, an’ I s’all play ze piano.” 

He dragged the protesting Mr. Newton 
Chester to the painted baby grand at the 
end of the room. After a whispered con- 
sultation—yes, this is an absolutely true 
cross-your-heart story—that worthy gen- 
tleman, director in nine unimpeachable 
companies, a High Church vestryman, 
who had once been accurately described 
by his valet as having the marble heart 
and the frozen face—he, Newton Chester, 
stood before the piano and while the count 
vamped an accompaniment, he caroled 


forth unabashed the ballad of 


“Who Threw the Overalls in Mrs. Murphy’s 
Chowder?” : 


He didn’t remember all the words—how 
could he, when he had not been guilty of 


musical effort since his freshman year in 
Harvard? But he sang the chorus twice 
to make up for it. And the last time, Mr. 
Wallaby, Mr. Hutton and Willie Lazenby 
joined it, while the count thumped bass 
chords harder than ever. 

Of course, after that anything went. 
Everyone forgot to go home. The count 
sang a lilt which it were better not to trans- 
ote into English. It mentioned casually 
that 


“Prés de ma blonde,— 
Qu’il faut beau, fait beau, fait beau. 


Then Mrs. Grahame Brown and Mr. 
Wallaby began doing some of the new 
steps. The count could not stand that. 
Motioning Mrs. Newton Chester to the 
piano, he seized Miss Greyling and began 
improvising a dance so extraordinary, so 
intriguing, that everyone stood in a circle 
to watch, clapping their hands and, I fear, 
encouraging the dancers with ribald shouts. 
Miss Greyling was a good dancer and 
seconded the count’s efforts ably and well. 
The count gave facetious names to their 
various improvisations. 

“Zis is ze Teasing Tango, import’ from 
hee Ee all ze good teas come from.” 

nä 

“Zis is ze Gaby Glissando—from Por- 
tugal!” 

And— 

“Zis is ze Casserole Kick-off—dance’ in 
ze Russian court.” 


MBS: HUTTON regarded him with an 
almost venerating awe. That he 
should be able to take this group of proud 
unimpeachables, and turn them into 
romping, shouting children—and get away 
with it—seemed to her a miracle, as in- 
deed it was. Affectation or self-conscious- 
ness would have spoiled it all, but the 
count had not a trace of either. Mrs. Hut- 
ton looked at her husband, too, with new 
respect. That Jim Hutton should have 
produced such a find out of thin air, seem- 
ingly, seemed to her also to savor of the 
miraculous. 

Ah, well, —the gayest of parties must 
sometime come to an end. But this one 
lasted until far after midnight. The Wall- 
abys went first, protesting that they had 
had the time of their lives. They took 
Willie Lazenby with them, who echoed 
their sentiments. 

The Newton Chesters went next. Mr. 
Newton Chester told Mrs. Hutton that he 
felt twenty years younger—and he looked 
it. Mrs. Newton Chester asked Mrs. Hut- 
ton to be one of the patronesses at the 
Faa toy-dog show she was getting up. 

rs. Hutton, with outward calm, but in- 
ward cries of joy, assented. 

But wait—more is yet to come! Mers. 
Grahame Brown went next—and she 
kissed Mrs. Hutton good-by and called her 
Mollie! Then sing, ye birds, sing, sing a 
joyous song! And let the young lambs 

ound as to the tabor’s sound! Mrs. Hut- 
ton was now indubitably a high official of 
the Social Trust—yes, arrived with a bang. 

In the little interval that these good-bys 
had engaged the attention of the host and 
hostess, Miss Greyling and the count had 
a chance for a tête-a-tête. 

“I shall see you soon, I hope,” asked 
the lady. 

“Ah, ma’moiselle, so kind, so fair,” 
mourned the count, “to-morrow I go back 
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to my own country. I ’ave duty there 
that call to me. But nevair, nevair s’all 
I forget this evening—an’ you! I swear 
him!” He seized her unresisting hand and 
pressed it to his lips. His eyes were elo- 
quent. Miss Greyling knew that his heart 
was broken, because he would see her no 
more. She knew, too, that Romance had 
smiled again upon her waning charms, 
albeit ever so briefly. In a state of deli- 
cious sadness, she departed. 

Remained now but Mr. and Mrs. Hut- 
ton. The latter, with tears in her voice, 
thanked the count and was desolated to 
learn that his stay among them was to be 
so short. 

“I shall never forgive Jim for not bring- 
ing you to us earlier,” she declared. “But, 
remember, when you come back to Amer- 
ica, you are to be our guest. Pll take no 
refusal.” 

“Madame, I am proud,” said the count. 
“ Nossing in the worl’ would please me so 
moch—w’en I come back.” 

“And if we come to Paris, I hope we 
shall see you there,” pursued Mrs. Hut- 
ton. 

“If I am there, madame,” said the 
count earnestly, “nossing s'all keep me 
from your side.” 


Mrs. Hutton disappeared. Mr. Hutton 
reached forth a friendly hand. 

“You surely did put it over,” he said. 
“You were a wonder, my boy. I owe you 
something I can’t pay for—Mrs. Hutton’s 
as happy as a clam at high tide, and when 
she’s satisfied you bet I am. I got the car 
waiting to take you in town, and, say— 
come into the library a minute—” Hehad 
reached for his check book and then re- 
membered it was not in his evening clothes. 

But the count put up a protesting hand. 
“Mr. ’Utton,” he began, “wen I agree to 
come ’ere, I thought it would be good fun 
to play the noble gentilhomme, an’ ’ave so 
moch money beside for an evening plaisir. 
But now I want to tell you—do not give 
me that money. As I’ave play the count, 
I ’ave receive quite a new idea. No vrai 
gentilhomme would take money for to 
oblige an’ amuse his frien’-—yes? I wan’ 
to feel that to-night I was truly the gentil- 
homme; an’ so I cannot take you so kine 
an’ generosity check. But to-morrow,” 
his Face broke into his engaging smile, 
“to-morrow, w'en the Count de Roche- 
fauld ’as gone to ’is own co’ntry an’ Victor 
is back in the Walnut Room of the ’Otel 
Palais, I expec’ that Victor will ’ave no 
seelly scruple.” 


NEXT MONTH: Plans for making 1916 a “great thrift year” 
will be described in “The Family’s Money” department. 
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(Continued from page 32) 


of the same parents?—with a pink rose 
slipped into the opening of her coat. She 
drew out her rose and came over and passed 
it to me. 

“There!” she said; “it’s for you, Lucy. 
I bought it especially!” Such a strange 
new Ruth! Once so worldly, so selfish; 
now so sweet, so full of queer tenderness. 
I hardly recognize her. ‘‘It’s heavenly 
outdoors,” she went on. “Pll be back in 
a minute.” And she went out into the hall 
to take off her hat and coat. 


BERT went over to the book he had 

laid on the table, and picked it up. 
When Ruth joined us he inquired pleas- 
antly, “Where in the world did you run 
across this, Ruth?” 

“That?” she smiled. “Oh, I bought it. 
Everybody is talking about it and I 
bought it. It isn’t so bad. Some parts are 
really very nice. I’vemarked a few I liked.” 

“Why, Ruth,” he said solicitously, “it 
isn’t a book for you to read!” 

“That’s very sweet and protective, 
Bob,” she laughed gently, “but after all 
I’m not—what do you call it?—early Vic- 
torian. I’m twentieth century, and an 
American at that. Every book printed is 
for me to read.” 

“Oh, no! I should hope not! 
much of this sort of stuff would rob a girl 
of every illusion she ever had.” 

“Illusions! Oh, well,’ —she shrugged 
her shoulders,—“ who wants illusions? I 
don’t. I want truth, Bob. 
know everything there is to know in this 


Too 


I want to 


world—good, bad or indifferent. And 
ou needn’t be afraid. It won’t hurt me. 
ruth is good for anyone, whether it’s 
pleasanttruthornot. Itmakesone’s opin- 
ions of more value, if nothing else. And 
of course you want my opinions to be worth 
something, don’t you?” she wheedled. 

“But, my dear,” complained Bob, “this 
book represents more lies than it does 
truth.” 

“Do you think so?” she asked earnestly. 
“ Now Í thought it was a wonderfully true 
portrayal of just how a man and woman 
would feel under those circumstances.” 

Bob looked actually pained. “Oh, 
Ruth, how can you judge of such circum- 
stances? of such feelings? Why, I don’t 
like even to discuss such rottenness with 
you as this!” 

“How absurd, Bob,” Ruth deprecated 
lightly. “I’m not a Jane Austin sort of 
girl. I’ve always read things. I’ve always 
read everything I wanted to.” Bob 
didn’t reply for a moment. Something 
especially obnoxious must have met his 
eyes, for abruptly he threw the book 
down upon the table: 

“Well,” he said, “I’m going to ask you 
not to finish reading this.” 

“You aren’t serious!” 

“Yes, I am, Ruth,” replied Bob. “Let 
me be the judge about this. Trust it to 
me. You’ve read only a little of the book. 
It’s worse later—unpleasant, distorted. 
There are other avenues to truth—not this 
one, please. Yes, I am serious. I ask you 
not to finish it.” 
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TheFortieth Anniversary Edition of 
the Leading American Seed Catalog 
for 1916 is brighter and better than 
ever before. It offers the greatest 
novelty in Sweet Peas, the unique 
“Fiery Cross’’, and other novelties in 
Rare Flowers and Choice Vegetables, 
some of which cannot be had else- 
where, This book of 182 page tells 
all about proved and teste 
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it. Write today and kindly mention 
The American Magazine. 
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He smiled disarmingly. For the first 
time since their engagement I saw Ruth 
fail to smile back. There was a percep- 
tible pause. Then in a low voice Ruth 
asked, “ Do you mean you ask me to stop 
reading a book right in the middle of it? 
Don’t ask me to do a childish thing like 
that, Bob.” 

“But, Ruth,” he persisted, “it’s to 
guard you, to protect you.” 

“ But I don’t want to be protected, not 
that way,” she protested. Her gray eyes 
were almost black. Her voice, though low 
and quiet enough, trembled. They must 
have Pion was in the room. 

“Is it such a lot to ask?” pleaded Bob. 

“You do ask it then?” repeated Ruth 
uncomprehendingly. 

“Why, Ruth, yes, Ido. Ifa doctor told 
you not to eat a certain thing,” Bob began, 
trying to be playful “that he knew was 
bad for you, and—” 

“But you’re not my doctor,” inter- 
rupted Ruth. “That’s just it. You’re— 
It seems all wrong somehow,” she broke 
off, “as if I were a child, or an ignorant 
panene of yours, and I’m not. Im not. 

ill you pass it to me, please—the book ?” 

Bob gave it to her immediately. “You’re 
going to finish it then?” he asked, alarmed. 

“T don’t know,” said Ruth, wide-eyed, 
a little alarmed herself, I think. “I don’t 
know. I must think it over.” She crossed 
the room to the secretary, opened the glass 
door and placed the book on one of the 
high shelves. “There,” she said, “there 
it is.” Then turning around she added, 
“Tl let you know when I decide, Bob. 
And now I guess I’ll go up-stairs, if you 
don’t mind. These walking shoes are so 
heavy. Good-by.” And she fled, on the 
verge of what I feared was tears. 


BoTH Bob and Ruth were so surprised 
at the appearance of this sudden and 
unlooked-for issue that I felt convinced it 
was their first difference of opinion. I was 
worried. I couldn’t foretell how it would 
come out. Their friendship had been brief 
—perhaps too brief. Their engagement 
was only four weeks old. They loved, I 
was sure of that; but they didn’t know 
each other very well. Old friend of Will’s 
and mine as Robert Jennings is, I knew 
him to be conservative, steeped in tradi- 
tions since childhood. Robert idealizes 
everything mellowed by age, from pictures 
and literature to laws and institutions. 
Ruth, on the other hand, is a pronounced 
modernist. It doesn’t make much differ- 
ence whether it’s a hat or a novel, if it’s 
new and up-to-date Ruth delights in it. 

I poured out my misgivings to Will that 
night behind closed doors. Will never had 
a high opinion of Ruth. 

“Modernism isn’t her difficulty, my 
dear,” he remarked; “Selfishness, with a 
big S—that’s the trouble with Ruth. So- 
ciety, too. Big S. And a pinch of stub- 
bornness also. She never would take any 
advice from anyone, self-satisfied little 
Ruth wouldn’t—and poor Bob is the salt 
of the earth. It’s a shame! Whoever 
would have thought fine old Bob would 
have fallen into calculating young Ruth’s 
net, anyhow!” 

“Oh, Will, please. You do misjudge 
her,” I slender. “Tt isn’t so. She isn’t 
calculating. You’ve said it before, and 
she isn’t—not always. Not this time.” 

“You ruffle like a protecting mother 
hen!” laughed Will. “Don’t worry that 


oung head of yours too much, dear. It 
isn’t your love affair, remember.” 

It is my love affair; that’s the difficulty. 
In all sorts of quiet and covered ways 
have I tried to help and urge the friend- 
ship along. Always, even before Ruth 
was engaged to Breckenridge Sewall, have 
I secretly nursed the hope that Robert 
Jennings and my sister might discover 
each other someday—each so beautiful to 
look upon, each so distinguished in poise 
and speech and manner; Ruth so bnght; 
Bob so clever; both of them clean young 
New Englanders, born under not dissimi- 
lar circumstances, and both much beloved 
by me. It ts my love affair, and it simply 
mustn’t have quarrels. 


I DIDN'T refer to the book the next day, 
nor did I let Ruth know by look or word 
that I noticed her silence at table, nor her 
preoccupied manner. I made no observa- 
tion upon Robert’s failure to make his 
daily call the next afternoon. She may 
have written and told him to stay away. 
I did not know. In mute suspense I 
awaited the announcement of her decision. 
It was made at last, sweetly, exquisitely, 
I thought. 

On the second afternoon Robert called 
as usual. I was in the living-room when 
he came in. When Ruth appeared in the 
doorway, I got up to go. 

“No, please,” she said, ‘‘Stay, Lucy; 
you were here before. Hello, Bob!” she 
smiled, then very quietly she added, “I’ve 
made my decision.” 

“Ruth!” Robert began. 

“Wait a minute, please,” she ‘said. 

She went over to the secretary, opened 
the door and took down the book. Then 
she crossed to the table, got a match, ap- 
proached the fireplace, leaned down, and 
set fire to my cherished selected birch logs. 
She held up the book then, and smiled 
radiantly at Robert. ‘This is my deci- 
sion!” she said, and laid the book in the 
flames. 

“Good heavens,” I wanted to exclaim, 
“that’s worth a dollar thirty-five!” 

“Tve thought it all over,” Ruth said 
simply, beautiful in the dignity of her new- 
born self-abnegation. “A book is only pa- 
per and print, after all. I was making a 
mountain out of it. It’s as you wish, Bob. 
I won’t finish reading it.” 

We were very happy that night. Rob- 
ert stayed to dinner. Will chanced to be 
absent and there were only the three of us 
at table. There was a mellow sort of still- 
ness. A softness of voice possessed us all 
even when we asked for bread or salt. Our 
conversation was trivial, unimportant, 
but kind and gentle. Between Ruth and 
Robert there glowed adoration for each 
other, which words and commonplaces 
could not conceal. 

Robert stayed late. Up-stairs in Will’s 
study the clock struck eleven-thirty when 
I heard the front door close, and peeked 
out and saw Robert walking down over 
our flagstones. 

A moment later Ruth came up-stairs 
softly. She went straight to her own 
room, and closed the door without a sound. 
My sister, I knew, was filled with the kind of 
exaltation that made her gentle even to 
stairs and door knobs. 

Next morning she was singing as usual 
over her initialing. We went in town at 
eleven-thirty to look up table linen. Edith 
met us for luncheon. One of the Summer 
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Colonists had told Edith about Robert’s 
“connections; ””—he has several in Boston 
in the Back Bay; he himself was born in 
a house with violet-colored panes, —and 
Edith had become remarkably enthusias- 
tic. She was going to present Ruth with 
all her lingerie. 

“After all,” she said one day, in way of 
reassurance to Ruth “ you would have 
been in a pretty mess if you’d married 
Breck Sewall. Some gay lady in Breck’s 
dark and shady past sprang up with a 
spicy little lawsuit two weeks before he 
was to be married to that Oliphant girl. 
Perhaps you saw it in the paper. ed- 
ding all off, and Breck evading the law, 
nobody knows where. This Bob of yours 
is as poor as Job’s turkey, I suppose, but, 
anyhow, he’s decent. An uncle of his is 
president of a bank in Boston and belongs 
to all sorts of exclusive clubs and things. 
I’m going to give you your wedding, you 
know, Toots. I’ve always wanted a good 
excuse for a hack at Boston.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


Bu she didn’t give Ruth her wedding. 
There was no wedding. Ruth didn’t 
marry Robert Jennings. 

I cannot feel the pain that is Ruth’s,— 
the daily loss of Bob’s eyes that worshiped, 
voice that caressed,—no, not that hurt, 
but I do feel bitterness and disappoint- 
ment. They loved each other. I thought 
that love always could rescue. I was mis- 
taken. Love is not the most important 
thing in marriage. They tell me ideals 
should be considered first. 

And yet, as I sit here in my room and 
listen to the emptiness of the house— 
Ruth’s song gone out of it, Ruth fled with 
her wound, îi know not where—and see 
Bob, a new, quiet, subdued Bob, walking 
along by the house to the university, look- 
ing up to my window and smiling—a queer 
smile, it hurts every time—the sparkle 
and joy gone out like a flame, I whisper 
to mye fercel : “It’s all wrong. Ideals 
to the winds! They loved each other, and 
it is all wrong.” 

They were engaged about three months 
in all. They were so jubilant at first that 
they wanted the engagement announced 
immediately. The college paper trium- 
phantly blazoned the news, and of course 
the daily papers, too. Everybody was in- 
terested, everybody congratulated. Ruth 
has hosts of friends. Robert, too. Ruth’s 
mail for a month was enormous. The 
house was sweet with flowers for days. 
Her presents rivaled a bride’s. And yet 
she gave it all u ven loving Bob. She 
chose to face disapproval and distrust. 
Will called her heartless for it; Tom, 
fickle; Edith, a fool; but I call her coura- 
geous. 

There was no doubt of the sincerity of 
Ruth’s love for Robert Jennings. No 

other man before had got down beneath 
the veneer of her worldliness. Robert laid 
bare secret expanses of her nature, and 
then, like warm sunlight on a hillside, 
from which the snow has melted away, 
persuaded the expanses into bloom and 
beauty. Timid generosities sprang forth 
in Ruth. Tolerance, gratitude, apprecia- 
tion blossomed frailly, and over all there 
spread, like those hosts of four-petaled 
flowers we used to call bluets, which grew 
in such abundance among rarer violets or 
wild strawberry, there spread through 


Ruth’s awakened nature a thousand and 
one little kindly impulses that had to do 
with smiles for servants, kind words for old 
people, and courtesy to clerks in shops. I 
don’t believe that anything but love could 
work such a miracle with Ruth. If only 
she had waited, perhaps it would have per- 
formed more wonderful feats. 


HE book incident was the first indica- 

tion of trouble. The second was more 
trivial. It happened one Sunday noon. 
We had been to church that morning to- 
gether, Ruth, Will and I, and Robert Jen- 
nings was expected for our midday dinner 
at one-thirty. He hadn’t arrived when 
we returned at one, and after Ruth had 
taken off her church clothes and changed 
to something soft and filmy, she sat down 
at the piano and played a betle while, five 
minutes or so, then rose and strolled over 
toward the front window. She seated her- 
self, humming softly, by a table there. 
“Bob’s late,” she remarked, and lazily 
reached across the table, opened my auc- 
tion-bridge box, selected a pack of cards, 
and, still humming, began to play solitaire. 

The cards were all laid out before her 
when Robert finally did arrive. Ruth 
gave him one of her long, sweet glances, 
then demurely began laying out more 
cards, “Good morning, Bob,” she said 
richly. 

Bob said good morning too, but I dis- 
cerned something forced and peremptory 
in his voice. I felt that that pack of play- 
ing cards laid out before Ruth on the Sa 
bath day affected him just as it had me 
when first Ruth came to live with us. I 
had been brought up to look upon card 
playing on Sunday as forbidden. In Hil- 
ton I could remember when policemen 
searched vacant lots and fields on Sunday 
for crowds of bad boys engaged in the 
shocking pastime beneath secreted shade 
trees. Ruth had traveled so widely, and 
spent so many months visiting in various 
communities where card playing on Sun- 
day was the custom, that f knew it didn’t 
occur to her as anything out of the ordi- 
nary. I tried to listen to what Will was 
reading out loud to me, but the fascina- 
tion of the argument going on behind my 
back by the window held me. 

“But, Bob dear,” I heard Ruth’s sur- 
prised voice expostulate pleasantly, “you 
play golf occasionally on Sanday. What’s 
the difference? Both are games, one 
played with sticks and a ball, and the 
other with black and red cards. I was al- 
lowed to play Bible authors when I was a 
child, aon it’s terribly narrow, when you 
look at it squarely, to say that one pack 
of cards is any more wicked than another.” 

“Its not a matter of wickedness,” Bob 
replied in a low, disturbed voice; “‘it’s a 
matter of taste, and reverence for prevail- 
ing custom.” 

e But—” 

“Trreverence for prevailing custom,” 
went on Bob, “is shown by certain men 
when they smoke, with no word of apology, 
in a lady’s reception-room, or track mud 
in on their boots as if it were a country 
club. Some people enjoy to have their 
Sundays observed as Sunday, just as they 
do their reception-rooms as reception- 
rooms.” 

“But, Bob, —” 

“T think of you as such an exquisite per- 
son,” he pursued, ‘‘so fine, so sensitive, I 
cannot associate you with any form of of- 
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Perfect Aid to Hearing 
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“ot the Metro Pic- 
ture Corporation wears 
PARIS GARTERS. He al- 
ways looks on the back 
of the shield for the 
name when he buys. 


Then he is sure he is 
getting the genuine. 


25 and 50 cents 


You, too, should always 
look for the name PARIS on 
the back of the shield when 


you buy. 


A. Stein & Co. 
Makers 
Children’s Hickory Garters 
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OSES © NEW CASTLE 


is the title of the greatest book on the culture of roses and 
other plants ever published; gives expert experience of a life- 
time — free. Exquisitely Mustrated in natural colors; offers 
and tells how to grow America's most famous collection 
of high grade own-root rose plants. This beautiful book — 
FREE. Write. 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 150, New Castle, Ind. 


Specializing on this box 
makes possible this offer 


On receipt of $3 and 15c postage we send a box of 3 DURO 
shirts and three handsome silk ties to match by Parcel Post. If 
refund your money. 

DURO 8 are guaranteed to wear six months without 
fading, shrinking or ripping or new shirts free. Made 
of finest white percale with narrow stripes of blue, black 
and lavender. One shirt of each color to the box. Out 
in popular coat style, stiff or soft cuffs attached, hand 
laundered and very fashionable. Standard sizes 14 to 17}. 

klet on request. Highest bank references. 


GOODELL & CO., Room 84. 158 E. 34th St., New York 
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fense or vulgarity, like this,’—he must 
have pointed to the cards,—“‘or extreme 
fashions, for instance, or cigarette smok- 
ing. Do you see what I mean?” 

“Vulgarity! Cigarette smoking! Why, 
Bob, some of the most refined women in 
the world smoke cigarettes—clever, in- 
telligent women too. And I never could 
see any justice at all in the idea some peo- 
ple have that it’s any worse, or more vul- 
gar, as you say, for women to smoke 
cigarettes than for men.” 

“Irreverence for custom again, I sup- 
pose,” sighed Bob. 

“Well, then, if it’s a custom that’s un- 
just and based on prejudice, why keep on 
observing it? It used to be the custom for 
men to wear satin knickerbockers and lace 
ruffles over their wrists, but someone was 
sensible enough, or irreverent enough,” 
she tucked in good-naturedly, “to object 
—and you're the gainer. There! How’s 
that for an answer? Doesn’t solitaire 
win! 


“(XUSTOM and tradition,” replied Bob 

earnestly, anxiously, “is the work of 
the conservative and thoughtful majority, 
and to custom and tradition every civili- 
zation must look for a solid foundation. 
Ignore them and we wouldn’t be much of 
a people.” 

“Then how shall we ever progress,” 
eagerly took up Ruth, “if we just keep 
blindly following old-fogy laws and fash- 
ions? It seems to me that the only way a 
people ever get ahead is by breaking tra- 
ditions. Father broke a few in his genera- 
tion—he had to to keep up with the game 
—and so must I.” 

“Oh, well,” said Bob, almost wearily. 
“Let’s not argue, you and I.” 

“Why not?” inquired Ruth, and I 
heard her dealing out more cards as she 
went on talking gayly. “I love a good 
argument. It wakes me up intellectually. 
My mind’s been so lazy. It needs to be 
waked up. It feels good, like the first 
spring plunge in a pool of cold water to a 
sleepy old bear who’s been rolled up in a 
ball in some dark hole all winter. That’s 
what it feels like. I never knew what fun 
it was to think and argue till I began tak- 
ing the English course at Shirley. We 
argue by the hour there. It’s great fun. 
But I suppose I’m terribly illogical and no 
fun to argue with. That’s the way with 
most women. It isn’t our fault. Men 
seem to want to make just nice soft pussy- 
cats out of us, with ribbons round our 
necks,” she laughed, “and hear us purr. 
There! Wait a minute. I’m going to get 
this. Come and see.” Then abruptly, 
“Why, Bob, do the cards shock you?” 

“No, no—not a bit,” he assured her. 

“They do,” she affirmed. “How funny! 
They do.” There was a pause. “Well,” 
she said at last (Will was still reading out 
loud and I could barely catch her answer), 
“well, I suppose they’re only pasteboard, 
just as the book was only paper and print. 
I can give them up.” 

“T don’t want you to—not for me. No, 
don’t! Go right ahead. Please,” urged 
Bob. But it was too late. 

“Of course not,” replied Ruth, and I 
heard the cards going bak into the box. 
“If I offend—and I see I do—of course 
not.” And she rose and came over and sat 
down on the sofa beside me. 

From that time on I noticed a change 


in Robert and Ruth—nothing very per- ' 


ceptible. Robert came as often, stayed as 
late—later. That was what disturbed me. 
Ruth rose in the morning after some of 
those protracted sessions, suspiciously 

uiet and subdued. In place of the ra- 
dance that so lately had shone upon her 
face, often I perceived a puzzled and 
troubled expression. In place of her al- 
most hilarious joy, a wistfulness stole into 
her bearing toward Bob. 

“Of course,” she said to me one day, “I 
have been living a sort of—well, broad life 
you might call it for a daughter of Father’s 
—I suppose. He was so straight-laced. 
But all the modes and codes I’ve been 
adopting for the last several years, I did 
only to be polite, to do as other people 
did, simply not to offend, as Bob said the 
other day. I thought if I ever wanted to 
go back to the strict laws of my childhood 
again, I could, easily enough. In fact, I 
intended to, after La fad my little 
fling. But I’ve outgrown them. They 
don’t seem reasonable to me now. I can’t 
go back to them. Convictions stand in 
my way.” 

“Women ought not to have convic- 
tions,” I said shortly. 

“Don’t you think so?” queried Ruth. 

“Men,” I replied, “have so much more 
knowledge and experience of the world. 
Convictions have foundations with men.” 

“How unfair somehow,” said Ruth, 
looking away into space. 

“Just you take my advice, Ruth,” I 
went on, “and don’t you let any convic- 
tions you may think you have get in the 
way of your happiness. Just you let them 
lie for a while. When you and Bob are 
hanging up curtains in your new apart- 
ment, and pictures and things, you won’t 
care a straw about your convictions then.” 

“I don’t suppose so,” replied Ruth, still 
meditative. o, I suppose you’re right. 
Pll let Bob have the convictions for both 
of us. I’m younger. I can readjust easier 
than he, I guess.” 


CHAPTER XV 


A FEW days later Ruth went to a suf- 
frage meeting in town, not because 
she was especially interested, but because a 
friend whom she had made in a course she 
was taking at Shirley College invited her 


to pe. 

t was the winter that everybody was 
discussing suffrage at teas and dinner par- 
ties; fairs and balls and parades being 
given in various cities in its interest, and 
anti-organizations being formed to fight 
it and lend it zest. It was the winter that 
the term “Feminism” first reached the 
United States, and books on the greater 
freedom of women and their liberaliza- 
tion burst into print and popularity. 

On the suffrage question Ruth had al- 
ways been prettily “on the fence,” and, 
“Oh, dear, do let’s talk of something else,” 
she would laugh, while her eyes invited. 
Her dinner partners were always willing. 

“On the dace: kidlet,”’ Edith had once 
remonstrated to Ruth, “that’s stupid!” 
Edith herself was strongly anti. ‘‘Of 
course I’m anti,” she maintained proudly. 
“Anybody who is anybody in kion is 
anti. The suffragists—dear me! Perfect 
freaks, most of them. People you never 
heard of! I peeked in at a suffrage tea the 
other day, and, mercy, such sights! I 
wouldn’t be one of them for money. We’ re 
to give an anti ball here in Hilton. I’m a 
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prons, Name to be printed alongside 
rs. ex-Governor Vaile’s. How’s that? 
‘On the fence,’ Ruth! Why, good heavens, 
there’s simply no two sides to the ques- 
tion! You come along to this anti ball, 
and you'll see, kiddie!’ 

Well, as I said, Ruth went one day toa 
suffrage meeting in town. She had never 
heard the question discussed from a plat- 
form. When she came into the house 
about six o’clock she was so full of enthu- 
siasm that she didn’t stop to go up-stairs. 
She came right into the room where Will 
ang I were reading by the cretonne-shaded 
amp. 

“Tve just been to the most wonderful 
lecture,” she burst out, “on suffrage! 
never cared a thing about the vote one 
way or the other, but I do now. I’m for 
it. Heart and soul, I’m for it! Oh, the 
most wonderful woman spoke! Eve 
word she said applied straight to me. 
didn’t know I had such ideas until that 
woman got up and put them into words 
for me. They’ve been growing and ripen- 
ing in me all these years, and I didn’t 
know it—not until to-day. 

“That woman said that sacrifices are 
made again and again to send boys to col- 
lege and prepare them to earn a living, but 
that girls are brought up simply to be 
pretty and attractive, so as to capture a 
man who will provide them with food and 
clothes. Why, Lucy, don’t you see that 
that’s just what happened in our family? 
We slaved to send Oliver and Malcolm 
through college; but for you and for me— 
what slaving was there done to prepare us 
to earn a living? Just think what | might 
be had J been prepared for life like Mal- 
colm or Oliver, instead of wasting all my 
years frivolling! Why, don’t you see, I 
could have convictions with a foundation 
then? I feel so helpless and ignorant with 
a really educated person now. 

“Oh, dear, I wish this movement had 
been begun when I was a baby, so I could 
have profited by it! That woman said 
that when laws are equal for men and wom- 
en, then advantages will be, and that 
every step we can make toward equaliza- 
tion is a step in the direction toward a 
fairer deal for women. Suffrage! Well, I 
should say I was for it! I think it’s won- 
derful. I went straight up to that wom- 
an and said I wanted to join the League; 
and I did. It cost me a dollar.” 


“@NOOD heavens, Ruth!” exclaimed 

Will sleepily, from behind his paper. 
“ Don’t you go and get rabid on suffrage. 
Ease up, old girl. Steady!” 

“I don’t see how anyone can help but 
get rabid, Will, as you say, any more than 
a person could keep calm if he was a slave, 
when he first heard what Abraham Lin- 
coln was trying to do.” 

“Steady there, old girl,” gibed Will. 
**Ts Bob sucha terrific master as all that?” 

“That’s not the point, Will. Conven- 
tion is the master—that’s what the woman 


said. It isn’t free of men we're trying to 
>? 


e. 

“We! We! Come, Ruth! You aren’t 
one of them in an hour, are you? Better 
wait and consult Bob first.” 

“Oh, Bob will agree with me. I know 
he will. It’s such a progressive idea. And 
I am one of them. I’m proud to be. I’m 
going to march in the parade next week.” 

I came to life at that. “Oh, Ruth, not 
really—not in Boston?” 


“What? Up the center of Washington 
Street in French heels and a shadow veil?” 
scoffed Will. 

“Up the center of Washington Street 
in something,” announced Ruth, “‘if that’s 
the line of march. Remember, Will, 
French heels and shadow veils have been 
my stock in trade, and not through any 
choice of mine either. So don’t throw 
them at me, please.” 

Will subsided. ‘‘ Well, well, what next? 
A ‘raring, tearing’ little suffragette—in 
one afternoon, too! Ye gods! Ye gods!” 
And he went back to his paper. Ruth 
went up-stairs. ‘‘Poor old Bob,” re- 
marked Will to me when we were alone. 


CHAPTER XVI 


DIDN’T know whether it was more 

“poor old Bob,” or “poor old Ruth.” 
Ruth was so arduous at first, so in earnest 
—like a child with a new and engrossin 
plaything for a day or two—and then, i 
suppose, she showed her new toy to Bob, 
and he took it away from her. Anyway 
she put it by. It seemed rather a shame. 
The new would have worn off after a while. 

“And after all, Will,” I maintained to 
my husband, “ Robert Jennings is terribly 
old-school—sweet and chivalrous as can 
be toward women; but he can’t treat Ruth 
in the way he does that helpless little 
miniature of a mother of his. He simply 
lives to protect her from anything prac- 
tical or disagreeable. She adores it; but 
Ruth’s a different proposition. The trou- 
ble with Robert is, he’s about ten years 
behind the times.” 

“And Ruth,” commented Will, “is 
about ten years ahead of the times.” 

“That is true of the different members 
of lots of households, in these times, but 
they don’t need to come to blows because 
of it. Everybody ought to be patient and 
wait. Ruth has a pronounced individu- 
ality, for all you think she is nothing but a 
society butterfly. I can see it hurts to 
cram it into Robert Jennings’s ideal of 
what a woman should be. It makes me 
feel bad to see Ruth so quiet and resigned, 
like a little beaten thing, so pitiably anx- 
ious to please. Self-confidence became 
her more. She hasn’t mentioned suffrage 
since Robert called and stayed so late 
Wednesday, except to say briefly, ‘I’m 
Not going to march in the parade.’ ‘Why 
not?’ I asked. ‘Doesn’t Bob want you 
to?’ ‘Oh, certainly. He leaves it to me,’ 
she pretended proudly. ‘But, you see, 
women in parades do offend some people. 
It isn’t according to tradition, and I think 
it’s only courteous to Bob, just before we 
are to be married, not to do anything of- 
fensive. After all, I must bear in mind,’ 
she said, ‘that this parade is only a matter 
of walking—putting one foot in front of 
the other. I’m bound to be happy, and I 
don’t intend to allow suffrage to stand in 
my way, either. Even convictions are 
only a certain condition of gray matter.’ 
Oh, it was just pitiful to hear be trying 
to convince herself! I’m just afraid, Will, 
afraid for the future.” 

Not long after that outburst of mine 
to Will, my fears came true. One late 
afternoon, white-faced, wide-eyed, Ruth 
came in to me. She closed the door be- 
hind her. Her outside things were still on. 
I saw Robert Jennings out the window 
going slowly down the walk. Before Ruth 
spoke I knew exactly what she had to say. 
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“ But Doctor! I brush my 
teeth every day!” 

“ Well, then, you haven't been 
using the right dentifrice for 


it hasn't cleaned properly ! ” 


COLGATE’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


cleans the teeth thoroughly. 
It is entirely safe to use because 
we manufacture our own base of 
chalk to make it uniformly fine, 
and free from all sharp, scratchy 
particles. It will never injure 
the gums or the delicate enamel 
of the teeth. 


Ribbon Dental Cream has no 
disagreeable, dangerous strength 
— it is not over-medicated. It 
is slightly antiseptic, and mildly 
alkaline,— sufficient to correct 
acidity of the mouth. 


And because of its delicious 
flavor, even small children take 
readily to the idea of daily care 
of the teeth. 


Colgate’s is sold everywhere. 
A generous trial tube will be 
sent for 4c in stamps to any- 
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COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. K 199 Fulton St., New York 
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T NEXT BIG 
IMPROVEMENT 


This book- 

let should be 

carefully read by 

everyone contem- 

plating the purchase 
of an automobile. 


You never learn from auto- 

mobile advertisements what 

improvements are being made un- 

til all the old models have been 

disposed of and the new cars are 
ready for the market. 

This booklet tells you in advance of a big 

improvement that is coming—that some 

automobile manufacturers have already 

adopted. Your name and address on a 


post card will bring you a copy of the 
booklet by return mail, 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 


1202 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Look for the Magnetic Gear Shift at the 
New York and Chicago Shows 
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during day. Sent on 5 days’ trial. 
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bird is worth his weight in gold."’ 
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Illustrated Catalog and testimonials FREE. 
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čel post for 30c. Valuable Bird-Book free for dealer's name. 
Max Geisler Bird Co. 
Birds, Dogs and Pets 


Dept.A Omaha, Neb. 
In Business 27 years 
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Learn while holding present position. 
make good money. No matter where you live, our 
course will fit you in spare time to earn larger salary. 
Work congenial, independent, interesting. Don't delay. 

Write today for full information. 786 Terminal Building 
National School of Cartooning Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
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“DON’T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a 
pair in my ears now, but 
they are invisible. I would 
not know I had them in, 
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right. 
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THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 785, Perry, Bldg., Phila. 
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“We aren’t going to be married.” She 
half whispered to me. 

“Oh, Ruth—” 

“No. Please. Don’t, don’t talk about 
it,’ she said. “And don’t tell Will. Don’t 
tell anyone. Promise me. I’ve tried so 
hard—so hard. But my life has spoiled 
me for a man like Bob. Don’t talk of it, 
please.” 

“I won’t, Ruth,” I assured her. 

“T can do it. I thought I couldn’t at 
first. But I can,” she said fiercely, “I 
can! IIl be misunderstood, I know. But 
I can’t help that. We've decided it to- 
gether. Itisn’t I alone. Bob has decided 
it, too. We both prefer to be unhappy 
alone, rather than unhappy together.’ 

“In every marriage, readjustments are 
necessary,” I commented. 

“Don't argue,” she burst out at me. 
“Don’t! Don’t you suppose Bob and I 
have thought of every argument that ex- 
ists to save our happiness? For heaven’s 
sake, Lucy, don’t argue! I can’t quite 
bear it.” She turned and went up-stairs. 

She didn’t want any dinner. ‘I’m go- 
ing to bed early,” she told me an hour later 
when I knocked at her door. “No, not 
even toast and tea. Please don’t urge me,” 
she begged, and I left her. At ten, when I 
went to bed, her room was dark. 

At half-past eleven I got up, stole across 
the hall, and stood listening outside her 
closed door. At long intervals I could 
hear her move. She was not sleeping. I 
waited an hour and stole across the hall 
again. She was still awake. Poor Ruth, 
sleepless, tearless—there was no sound of 
sobbing—hour after hour there she was 
lying all night long, staring into the dark- 
ness, waiting for the dawn. At three I 
opened the door gently and went in, carry- 
ing something hot to drink on a tray. 

‘What isthe matter?” she asked calmly. 

“Nothing, Ruth. Only you must sleep, 
and here is some hot milk with just a little 

inch of salt. It’s so flat without. No- 
body can sleep on an empty stomach.” 


“T GUESS that’s the trouble,” she said, 
and sat up and took the milk humbly, 
like achild. Her finger tips were like ice. I 
went into the bathroom, filled a hot-water 
bag and got out an extra down comforter. 
I was tucking it in when she asked, “What 
time is it?” And I told her. ‘Onl 
three? Oh, dear! Don’t go—just yet.” 
So I wrapped myself up in a warm flannel 
wrapper and sat down on the foot of her 
bed with my feet drawn up under me. 

“I won't,” I said, ‘“I’ll sit here.” 

“You're awfully good to me,” Ruth re- 
marked. “I was cold and hungry, I guess. 
Oh, Lucy,” she exclaimed, “I wish one 
person could understand, just one.” 

“T do, Ruth. I do understand,” I said 
eagerly. 

“Tt isn’t suffrage. It isn’t the parade. 
It isn’t any one thing. It’s just everything, 
Lucy. I’m made up on a wrong pattern 
for Bob. I hurt him all the time. Isn’t 
it awful?—even though he cares for me, 
and I for him, we hurt each other.” 

I kept quite still. I knew that Ruth 
wanted to talk to someone, and I sat there 
hugging my knees, thankful that I hap- 
pened to be the one. Always I had longed 
for this mysterious sister’s confidence, and 
always I had seemed to her too simple, too 
obvious, to share and understand. 

“You know, Lucy,” she went on wist- 
fully, “I was awfully happy at first, so 


Sè 


happy—you don’t know. Why, I would 
do anything for Bob! I was glad to give 
up riches for him. My worldly ambitions 
shriveled into nothing. Comforts, luxu- 
ries,—what were they as compared to 
Bob’s love? But, oh, Lucy, it is giving up 
little things, little independencies of 
thought, little daily habits, which I can’t 
do. I tried to give up those, too. You 
know I did. I said that the book was just 

aper and print and the cards just paste- 
board: But all the time they were sym- 
bols. I could destroy the symbols easily 
enough, but I couldn’t destroy what they 
stood for. You see, Bob and I have differ- 
ent ideals. That’s at the bottom of all the 
trouble. We tried for weeks not to admit 
it; but it had to be faced finally.” 

“Your ideals aren’t very different way 
down at their roots, both clean, true, sin- 
cere, and all that,” I said, with a little 
(ae: so she micie not guess how trem- 

lingly concerned I really was. 


“NZOU don’t know all the differences, 

Lucy,” she said sadly. ‘“There’s 
something the trouble with me, something, 
left out, something that I cannot blame 
Bob for feeling sorry about. I believe I'll 
tell you. You see Bob met me under a 
misapprehension, and I’ve been trying to 
live up to his misapprehension ever since. 
The first time he ever saw me I was tucked 
away in a little room by myself looking at 
the picture of a sick child. I was crying a 
little. He thought that I was feeling badly 
out of sympathy for the mother of the 
child—the mother in me, you see, speak- 
ing to the mother in her. I wasn’t, really. 
I was crying because the house that the 
picture os to hang in was so dull 
and grimy beside Grassmere. I was crying 
for the luxuries I had lost. 

“T never told Bob the truth about that 
picture until last week, and all this time 
he’s been looking upon me as an ideal 
woman—a kind of madonna, mother of 
little children, you understand, and all 
that—and I’m not. Something must be 
wrong with me. I don’t even long to be— 
yet. Oh, you see how unfitted I am for a 
man to weave idealistic pictures about, 
like that! It seemed to hurt Bob when I 
told him the truth about myself, hurt him 
terribly, as if I’d tumbled over and broken 
his image of me—at the cradle, you know. 
Oh, Lucy, what an unnatural girl I am! 
I don’t admire myself for it. I wish I 
could be what Bob thinks, but I can’t. I 
can’t.” 

“You aren’t unnatural. You’re just as 
human as you can be, Ruth. I felt just 
the way you do before I was married, and 
most every girl does, as young as you, too. 
Bob ought to give you chance to grow up.” 

“Grow up! Oh, Lucy, I feel so old! I 
feel used up and put by already. I’ve 
lived my life, and haven’t I made a botch 
of it?” She laughed shortly. “And what 


shall I do with the botch now? I can’t 
stay here. It would break my heart to 
stay here where I had hoped to be so 


happy—eve 
know. No, 
“Of course 
think of a way. 
“And I simply can’t go back to Edith,” 
she went on, “after knowing Bob. I don’t 
want to go out to Michigan with Tom and 
Elise. j hate Michigan. Dear me! I 
don’t know what I shall do. Pm dis- 
couraged. Once I was eager and confi- 


thing reminding me, you 
can’t stay here.” 


you can’t, Ruth. We’ll 
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dent, filled with enthusiasm and self-pride. 
Like that old hymn, you know. How does 
it go? 


“I loved to choose and see my path; but 
now, 

Lead thou me on. 

I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will: remember not past 
years. 


“That is what I repeat over and over to 
myself: ‘Lead kindly light, amid the en- 
circling gloom.’ The encircling gloom! 
Oh, dear!” She suddenly broke off. “I 
wish morning would come.” 

It did finally, and with it, when the ap- 
proaching sun began to pinken the eastern 
sky, sleep for my tormented sister. 

(To be continued) 


NEXT MONTH: ‘“‘ The Crack Marksman,” by Cullen A. Cain, in which 
the chief character fires a wonderful shot that solves a difficult 


situation. 


Nan of Number Nineteen 


(Continued from page 40) 


between Christmas Eve at seven o'clock 
and Christmas night at eleven or twelve 
with the gasolene companies laboring hard! 

Captain Danny, the sweat on his face 
freezing, came to us after our first run and 


said: 
“You call me the Old Man. Now the 
Old Man wants to ask a favor of each of 
ou. Not a one of you touch a drop of 
iquor to-night, never mind how cold and 
tired you get. If one of these Christmas 
tree blazes gets a good start in a flat house 
with all this snow on the ground we'll have 
all we can do to save the women and chil- 
dren. 
“Will you boys promise me?” he asked. 
“Surel Right! I promise! Not a 
drop!” came the answers from the crew 
of Nineteen. 


IV 
EFORE ten o’clock we made three 


runs through the snow and squelched 
three Christmas tree fires. 

In each of these runs we found that the 
motorized truck in our battalion was 
being crippled more and more at every 
call. There wasn’t any grip to the wheels 
and no punch to the gas. She just 
couldn’t heave through the banks of snow. 
Headquarters was wise to this, and 
notified us that we might have to depend 
on a team-drawn truck from down-town 
if our gas truck quit the game entirely. 

“Get out a lot of rope and any old 
scaling ladders we got,” ordered Cap- 
tain Danny after we had rolled in from 
the third fire. “This ain’t any night to be 
running a chance.” 

Cabbages was up in the lumber room 
in a minute and down again with a coil 
of rope and two scaling ladders, handing 
them to the captain. The captain him- 
self put them in the hose tender. 

“Were as safe as we can be, barring the 
modern inventions,” he said. “We'll do 
the best we can, God helping us.” The 
captain and all the rest of us were in our 
boots and helmets, and all of us hoped 
for a moment’s rest when— 

Zing! 

The dog wheeled out as the door 
opened and the horses came to the har- 


ness. 
Square. 

Anybody who knows New York City or 
who even looks at a map of it knows what 
a crisscross affair the American Ward is. It 
is there that West Eleventh Street crosses 
West Fourth Street and where Bleeker 
Street just roams about with the wriggles 
of a blacksnake. But Rooney, with the 
leather in his hands, hat off, never mind how 
cold, had every twist and turn, every little 
park, square and gore strip laid out clear 
in his nut. Maggie, our grand old pole 
horse, white as the snow itself, did the rest, 
nicking her team mates on either side to 
make them work harder. 

We went west on Christopher Street to 
Hudson and turned north for a dead 
straight plunge through the snow in a 
wide and safe street, whistle and bell 
going and the dog ahead yelping like mad 
to clear the crossings. 

As we neared Abingdon Square a red 
glow told us that our fourth Merry 
Christmas blaze had a good start. We 
pulled up in front of a six-story flat house, 
with nothing but trouble ahead of us, for 
the building stood alone like a single corn- 
stalk ina field. To the right, excavations 
had been made for a new structure and to 
the left there was a vacant lot used for 
storing trucks overnight. 


The call was from Abingdon 


EN, women and children stood in the 

snow in frontof the building, and a cop 
with his face seared and his uniform 
singed rushed up to the captain and said 
that he thought that the family on the 
top floor had not had time to get out. 
The windows of the fourth floor were 
spouting flame and smoke across the 
rickety fire escape. There was no time to 
ask or answer questions. We stretched in, 
with Cabbages, as‘ usual, at the nozzle of 
the first line of hose. Two other engines 
arrived by this time and we began to hope 
that the gas truck would show up after all. 
But it didn’t. 

In a minute the flames shot out on the 
fifth floor. The stairs were cut offentirely, 
and if there was any human being on that 
top floor he would just have to go his way 
to the judgment seat. 
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crew was ready to handle it, but the net 
is only safe for a third-floor jump, is 
dangerous for the fourth floor and is cer- 
tain death for the sixth. From six stories 
they shoot right through it or wrench off 
the arms of the men holding it. In fact, 
the net isn’t a net at all, but is a circular 
piece of canvas with a strong rim. There 
is very little give to it and the men 
handling it sort of scoop up the falling 
ody. 

I was busy stoking the engine when 
Captain Danny gave a sort of whimper, 
a thing he had never done before that I 
know of. 

“The top flat is Nan’s,” he said. His 
face was as white as a sheet. “I looked 
through the crowd, but I couldn’t find 
her,” he added. 

Just then in one of the sixth-floor win- 
dows appeared a narrow white face above 
a high collar with a little butterfly black 
tie, one of those ties the rich men wear to 
the opera and the undertakers put on 
dead aldermen and mayors. A pair of 
sloping shoulders rose under the collar and 
tie. 

It was Cyril! 

He shouted something, but we could 
not hear it. We could only see his lips 
moving. Then he spread out his hands as 
he leaned out in the full glare of the flame 
from below, and we took it to mean that 
he was going to jump. 

The battalion chief shouted through his 
megaphone that it was death for him if 
he jumped and that the net couldn’t hold 
him from that height. He shook his head 
and smiled down to us as he reached back 
and lifted to the window sill little Anna 
O’Reilley. 

That was a different matter. We could 
catch kids safely from that height as fast 
as we could dump them from the net. 
Cyril held the child out far from the win- 
dow, took aim as we manned the canvas 
and tossed her lightly to us. We caught 
her safely, and a woman in the crowd 
carried her off. 

Cyril disappeared from the window and 
returned with Nan. He had made a 
rope out of sheets and blankets twined 
around with a clothesline. It was good 
and strong—we could see that. 


R a moment I wondered whether he 
could manageit, and then I remembered 
the awful power in his right arm the day 
before when he sent that snowball to the 
left eye of Skelley. He not only managed 
it but he swung Fan clear of the gouts of 
fire on the floor below, and finally with 
a mighty heave dropped her into the net 
we had ready for her when the flames 
cut through his homemade cable. She 
landed finally, and the captain kissed her 
and told her that little Anna was safe and 
sound. 

Cabbages came down from the fighting 
line, his lungs caked with smoke. He 
rubbed his face with snow, and held some 
of it to his mouth, which was parched. 
When he got his wind he asked AS: the 
top floor. 

“We got out Nan and Anna,” the cap- 
tain told him. “They're both safe and 
sound.” 

“Thank God,” he said. 

“Cyril saved them; he’s still up there,” 
added the captain. 

Cabbages looked up and saw the trim 
figure of the rah-rah in the window. 


[L bd $ ” 

Saviour in heaven!” groaned the 
nozzleman. “‘Ain’t the truck come yet?”’ 

“Stalled in the snow, but there’s one 
coming from the first battalion.” 

We had one stream smashing the wall 
above Cyril’s window and another hitting 
it just below the sill, making a shield that 
would keep him from being baked to 
death for a little while, anyhow. I guess 
there wasn’t a man in Number Nineteen 
that wasn’t ashamed of himself, and they 
showed how far they would go to play even 
when they manned the net without any 
orders. 

“Drop that,” commanded the battalion 
chief. “It can’t save him.” 


CG RBBACES ran to our hose wagon and 
in a minute fished out the coil of rope 
and the two scaling ladders. He slipped 
the rope over his right shoulder and under 
his left arm and talked to the captain for 
just about two seconds. Marking each 
of the top three floors of the building was 
a little ornamental coping made of some 
composition stuff. abako carrying 
both ladders, hurried into the building 
and to the third floor. He reappeared on 
the fire escape just below be belt of 
flames and sent up his first ladder, hook- 
ing it on the coping of the fourth floor as 
far as he could from the flame-filled win- 
dow above him. 

We had the net ready for him if he 
dropped, but he didn’t drop. He stuck 
flat against the wall like a huge spider 
for a moment and then moved up inch 
z inch, taking his second ladder with 

im. 

We had a spray of water playing over 
him when he reached the ledge, and we 
thanked God that the wind was blow- 
ing the flames away from him. Slowly 
he raised the second scaling ladder and 
made fast once more. From the ledge of 
the fifth floor he managed to hook his 
ladder into the fire escape, back of which 
stood Cyril. It was almost red-hot, but 
Cabbages counted on us to look out for 
that and our nozzles soon had it cool 
enough for him. He was safe beside 
Cyril in a few moments. 

Cabbages made fast one end of his rope 
and then hurled the rest of the coil far 
out from the flames. We caught it, and 
Grogan, Rooney, Skelley, Captain Danny 
and the rest of Number Nineteen pulled 
it taut on the other side of the street, 
clearing the flames safely. Everything 
was ready for the slide to safety, but there 
was a little delay up above. While we had 
been unable to hear Cyril’s voice above the 
roar and crackle of the flames we could 
hear Cabbages when he shouted, and 
shout he did. 

“The net!” he bellowed through his 
cupped hands and the net was spread, 
none of us knowing what was going to 
happen next. Then Cyril reached down 
behind the window sill and picked up 
something in lace and pink clothes and 
held it aloft. He took careful aim and 
dropped it. 

e had done a clean job. Little Anna 
would have her beautiful Christmas doll 
as well as her mother the next morning. 
Cyril, of course, came near ruining the 
hale business now that the happy end- 
ing was at hand. He insisted on Cab- 
bages’ leaving the window first, but he gave 
in and came down gracefully and neatly 
and was caught by one of our men. 
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Cabbages followed, and as he landed, 
Nan, bare-headed, broke through the 
police line and ran up to him. She was 
crying bitterly as she put her hands up to 
his shoulders. 

“Cut it out, Nan,” grunted McLaugh- 
lin. ‘“‘There’s the guy you want to talk 
to.” She turned to Cyril and flopped on 
his chest. 

“Oh, Jimmie!” she sobbed from his 
manly bosom, “I thought I had lost you 
forever until Mr. McLaughlin started up 
the wall to get you.” 

“T felt like a goner, Nan,” he replied 
patting her on the shoulder; “but we’re 
all safe and sound now. If you don’t 
mind, Nan, Id like to go across the street 
and get a little bit of a drink to steady my 
nerves.” 

“Only one, Jimmie,” she said, looking 
up with a smile shining through the tears, 
like the sun through the rain of an April 
morning. 

“One is right,” Jimmie sung out as he 
broke away. 


E WERE all taking it easy as the top 

of that flat house burned off, the 
flames and smoke making red and black 
shadows in the down-coming snow. There 
wasn’t anything for us to do but to let ’er 
burn, and burn she did. Nan stood ankle- 
deep in the snow for a moment without 
saying anything, her pretty little hands 
by her sides, pink from the cold, the flakes 
flecking her black hair and her eyes like 
two blue stars. Suddenly she sort of 
crept up to Cabbages and put one over 
on him. I never saw a woman flop so 
straight into the arms of a man. It 
looked like a phoney faint to me, her aim 
was so true. 

When she opened her eyes again Cab- 
bages’s big arms held her tight and his 
jaws were set firm. In his eyes you could 
see what was going on in his think-pan. 
He was glad he had saved her fellow for 
her. Cath aee was that kind of a man, 
and his old mother loved the ground he 


walked on, loved every rung of ladder he 
climbed, and loved every inch of hose he 
laid his hand to. 

“Give the kid air! Give her air!” It 
was the captain’s voice shouting a 
warning, for Cyril was coming back with 
a grin on his narrow face. 

“‘Cabbages,” said the captain, and his 
tones were solemn, “you're a fire fighter 
and you got all kinds of medals at home, 
but listen to me, son. You ain’t no 
Romeo. It was little Cyril saved this kid, 
and I reckon he’s the guy what marries 
Nan O’Reilley.” 

“Who is Cyril?” asks Nan, still hanging 
close to Cabbages. 

“The gent you call Jimmie,” 
the captain. 

“And me marry Jimmie?” she shouts. 
“Why, say, that’s me little brother who 
goes to Fordham on the wages I’m earn- 
ing, and when he’s finished next year he’s 
going to be a misfit for the clergy because 
Muggsy McGraw has a scout after him 
looking him over for the Big League as a 
pitcher. There ain’t any college boy in 
the land can put the stuff on a baseball 
what my brother Jimmie can.’ 

“Is that little Jimmie I knew as a 
baby?” the captain almost yelled. He 
turned to the bunch of us. “ Now what 
do you know about that?” he asked. “Is 
Fireman Skelle present?” 

“He is,’ r aid Ghelleye 

““What’s the betting now?” 
Captain Danny. 

“Three to two Cabbages wins.’ 

“What are the odds agin ne Cap- 
tain Danny threw out his chest and felt 
for the remains of his mustache. 

“Three to two agin you,” said Skelley. 
“TIl just take fifteen dollars of that,” 
said the Old Man. Then he put an arm 
about Nan’s little waist and the other arm 
over Jimmie’s shoulder and took them 
away from us as cocky as you please. 
“TIl see that Nan and Jimmie get a 
decent place to sleep for the night,” were 

his last words. 
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How I Raised the World’s Championship 
Acre of Corn 


By Walker Lee Dunson of Alabama 


CHAMPION BOY CORN GROWER OF THE WORLD 


N PREPARING my land for corn I 
first cut the stalks with a stalk cutter 
and turned the land from ten to twelve 

inches deep on the first of March with a 
two-horse plow. I then double-cut the 
land with adisk harrow, and on the seventh 
of April I laid off the rows three feet apart, 
bedded the land with a one-horse turner 
and planted the corn in the water furrow, 
using two hundred pounds of 10-4 guano. 

The corn came up in perfect stand. For 
the first plowing I used a cultivator just 
deep enough to loosen the soil. The sec- 
ond plowing was made with a single stock, 
with scooter and scrape. I then used four 
hundred pounds of 10-4 guano. 

For its third cultivation I used a har- 
row, after having applied six hundred 
pounds of 10-4 guano. [| then thinned out 
the com to a stand of about eight inches 
in the drill. At the fourth cultivation I 
again used a harrow, and applied eight 


hundred pounds of 10-4 guano, also giving 
it a good hoeing. 

For the fifth cultivation I used a har- 
row, and applied two hundred pounds of 
10-4 guano as a top-dressing. The harrow 
was used for the sixth cultivation, and one 
hundred pounds of nitrate of soda was ap- 
plied. For the seventh cultivation I used 
a shovel cultivator, going over the ground 
very lightly. Here is the cost of this acre of 
corn divided among the various operations: 


232% bus. of corn at 90c....... $209.44 
Preparing the land............ $1.80 
Plowing the corn............. 1.00 
Hoeing.. sph EA 1.00 
Work of horses............... 2.40 
Gathering the corn........... 8.00 
Rentof land). 2shesoot snes 5.00 
Fertilizers...2.2202cc00%00%54 26.70 
Deed: Corns a, Seas bikoen na a -50 
TPotalintk eere eat Sai 46.40 
Profits cay a. menier toe hbk $163.04 
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superior Multi- 
Kopy is to 
other kinds of 
carbon paper. 
A trial easily 

proves this. 


OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


Under this heading will be announced each month 


(Continued from page 18) some of the best books by the leading publishers 


whispered Mary, “we must. We’re so very 
rich, dear. And he’s so very old—and 
poor.” 

The Lower California ‘uncle elected to 
stay for one week, no more or less. 

“Tve got a little business to attend to,” 
he told Mary, in response to her eager 
appeals to prolong his visit, “an’ when 
that’s finished I’ve got to be hikin’ back 
to Californy. Pd like mighty well to stay 
all winter with you and John, but I’m 
afeard o’ th’ climate—an’ th’ trolle 


“A WONDERFUL BOOK” 


H. G. Wells?’ New Novel 


THE RESEARCH 
MAGNIFICENT 


By the author of s Mariari “The Wife of Sir 
” ele. 


Carbon Paper 


Its smooth surface and scientific composition 


fades. Often MultiKopy copies actually rival 
the original in neatness and legibility. 


Isn't it worth while to get acquainted with 
MultiKopy since MultiKopy is the one sure 
way to beautifully neat records and clean, 
permanent files? 


Please write us on your letterhead for FREE 
Sample Sheet. 


F. S. WEBSTER C0., 344 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Makers of the famous STAR BRAND Typewriter Ribbona 


OVER 100,000 IN USE (2 paty rier 


nigh caught me, between ’em.” 

“TIl go with you after this,” promised 
Mary, patting his arm. 

“No,” said the old man stubbornly, “a 
week’s long enough. You don’t want an 
old feller like me potterin’ about in your 
purty little home. I’ve got a section o’ 
prop’ty staked out back yonder that'll do 
to end my days on. I jest wanted to come 
East an’ see my own kin once more. 
Wanted to see if Brother John’s boy was a 
man. Well, he is! He could never have 
got a girl like you if he wasn’t a man. 
You're th’ real thing, Mary Bright. You 
an’ John are th’ real thing. I’ve always 
thought big cities were bad for folks; 
made ’em cheap an’ little an’ mean. But 
it all depends on th’ breed, just like it does 
back yonder. You can be jest as big in a 
city as you can in a desert—maybe bigger. 
When 


‘ make copies that are unequalled for clearness S US cyars. Isaac Harman, 
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“Displays the best in 
Wells as a thinker, as a 
critic of man, as a stu- 
dent of social and politi- 
cal crises, and most of 
all—as a novelist.” 

—Boston Transcript. 


At All Bookstores $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN CO., Pubs., N. Y. 


HEMPFIELD 


Wear Ita Week 


go home I'll tell the folks how I 
walked in an’ hung my hat on your hat- 
rack an’ was asked to stay all winter. 
Hospitality’s the best test for humans 
that I know. It’s kindness, that’s what it 


An American Novel By 


DAVID GRAYSON 


In which David Grayson has an 
adventure in country journalism 


“Hempfield” will take its place among the 
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OHN 
1051 Ward Building Chicago 


This Inspiring Book 


tells you of the great and increasing demand for 


lawyers and how you can become one. It tells you 
why law trained men are selected for most positions 
of responsibility in business, public life and social 
work—and how you can grasp these opportunities. 
it contains 165 pages and is free. Send for it today. 
It shows you how you can become law trained in 
spare time at home, through the 


Modern American Law Course and Service of 
BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


We have successfully trained more than thirty thou- 
sand men and women inlaw. Among our graduates 
are the Governor of a state, United States Senators 
and Congressmen, State, County and City Officials, 
many Judges and thousands of successful lawyers 
and business men everywhere. 

The course has been prepared especially for home study 
by eighty eminent authorities. is clearly written in 
simple, non-technical language. Preliminary education 
not necessary, You will benefit from the day you start 
Special offer now being made to ambitious men. Write 
now for 165-page free book and full particulars. 


Address Extension Division 1681. 


“Its easy to be kind,” said Mary, 
“when you’re happy.” 


NCLE WILLIAM'S week went swift- 

ly, as pleasant weeks are prone to do. 
Then, on the last afternoon, Uncle Wil- 
liam (who was so very old and poor) 
traveled across the Bridge on one of the 
dreaded trolley cars, and after consider- 
able wandering, and getting lost, and 
being set right again, came ultimately to 
the massive bronze doors of the greatest 
bank in the greatest city in the land. In- 


| stead of being awed by the impressive 


structure before him, however, Uncle 
William climbed confidently up its stone 
steps and walked, smiling, through its 
marble corridors to a door marked “ Pri- 
vate.” But even then Uncle William did 
not pause in his amazing progress. He 
opened the door precisely as he would 
have opened any other door, and went 
into a beautifully upholstered room deco- 


| rated by portraits of departed capitalists. 


Four fat and frock-coated gentlemen 
sat at a polished mahogany table and 
drummed their fingers. ‘When they saw 
Uncle William’s bent figure they rose and 
bowed. Uncle William nodded his poor 
old head in return. Then he sat down at 
the table and looked inquiringly at the 
frock-coated gentlemen, who promptly 
shoved toward him some very important- 


of contemporary American fiction.’"— 
N. Y. Times. 


Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 
Net, $1.35, Leather, net, $1.50 
All Bookstores 
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Selma Lagerlof’s 
Masterpiece 
J. B. Kerfoot says in “Everybody's” 


Selma Lagerlöf is only a great artist— 
very simple and very deep-seeing; only 
a child and a woman and an artist— 
these three— blended in a sort of triune 
genius. And “Jerusalem” is, on the 
surface, only one of the simplest stories 
in the world—the story of some Swed- 
ish farmer folk. Yet in some strange 
way it is the story of us all. 
Net, $1.35 
All Bookstores 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


DRAWING 


Learn by mail in your own home. News- 
paper, Magazine and Commercial Ilus- 
trating, Cartooning, Water Color and Oil 
Painting. Learn Drawing or Painting for 
profit and pleasure. We can develop your 
talent, This school has taught thousands, 
Free Scholarship Award—special limited 
offer. Your name and address brings you 
full explanation and our handsome illus- 


delay. Write today. 
Fine Arts Institute, Studie 231, Omaha, Neb. 


The Price of Happiness, by Dana BURNET 


looking papers. Uncle William glanced at 
the papers, dipped a pen in a bottle of ink 
and scrawled his name several times on 
dotted lines provided for the purpose. 
Three of the gentlemen then rose, bowed 
and departed. The fourth gentleman, 
who chanced to be the president of the 
bank, handed Uncle William a cigar and 
lighted one himself. 

“William,” said the President, brush- 
ing from his brow a slight perspiration, 
“let me congratulate you. It isn’t every 
day in the week that a man sells sixty 
million dollars’ worth of gold mines.” 

“I wouldn’t have sold,” said Uncle 


William, “but I’m gettin’ old, Jeff. When | 


a man gets old he wants cash, same as a 
child. Prop’ty loses its grip on him.” 

“Come dine with me to-night,” said the 
president of the greatest bank in the 
greatest city in the land. Uncle William 
shook his silvery locks. 

“No, thanks, Jeff,” he said. “I’m 
goin’ back to my young folks. They're 
my own kin, Je an’ they’re countin’ on 
me comin’ home. Mary’s promised me a 
mince pie to-night!” 

With his bland, kindly smile Uncle 
William walked out through the marble 
corridors and down the impressive stone 
steps. In his gilt-barred cage, one of the 
assistant cashiers pointed to Uncle Wil- 
liam’s pathetic old figure and whispered 
in an awed aside to a subordinate: 

“There goes the richest man west of the 
Rocky Mountains!” 


ARY’S dinner was one of those im- 
mortal matters that are born only of 
an absolute disregard for expense. Firml 
gnenn the somber shadow of blac 
ebit, Mary ordered her dishes recklessly. 
Uncle William, for his part, paid each 
course the consummate compliment of 
devouring it to the last crumb. John 
carved superbly. Mary looked her 
prettiest. The maid who came in by the 
day served with the grace of Hebe. The 
mince pie (of which Uncle William had 
two pieces) was of an unearthly delicious- 
ness. In short, Uncle William’s farewell 
dinner was an unqualified triumph. 

And after it was over they drew up their 
chairs to the real log fire, and the men 
smoked while Mary chatted happily of the 
future, which she seemed to see clearly 
outlined in the flames. First John was to 
finish his play, and put it on, and have a 
great success. Then they were all three 
to have a bungalow in Lower California, 
with its windows to the blue sea and its 
rooms filled with the scent of orange 
blossoms. After that... 

It was quite late when Uncle William 
at last found himself in his own small 
chamber. Against the wall the magic 
couch had flowered into a bewitching lily 
of a bed. But despite the fact that he 
was to rise early the next morning Uncle 
William did not immediately disrobe. In- 
stead, he drew a chair up to Johns writing 
desk and, with a series of dry chuckles, 
laid open an unpretentious personal check 
book. Then, slowly, painstakingly, with 
the pen that was someday to make John 
famous, Uncle William wrote as follows: 


i Pay to the Order of John Henry Bright i 
i ‘One Million, 2... 655600080... Dollars : 


$1,000,000 William Bright | 
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New Way in Typewriting 


Doubles Stenographer’s Pay 


Hundreds Formerly Earning $8 to $15 Weekly, 
Now Receive $25, $35 and even $50 with 
Work Easier Than Ever Before. 


A Wholly New Idea 


Why doesn’t the average stenographer make more 
money? What is it that holds so many down to 
long hours and hard work at a salary of only a few 
dollars each week? 


In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, it’s because they 
can’t turn their shorthand notes into finished letters or 
other typewritten material quickly enough—it’s because 
they are too slow on the typewriter. 


Results are what count. Stenographers are paid, 
whether they know it or not, for the quantity and the 
quality of their finished work. 


Talk to any stenographer who is making $25 or more a week 
and he or she will tell you that in large measure the secret 
of his or her success has been speed — great speed — and ac- 
curacy on the machine. This is getting to be more true 
each day. Business men will no longer put up with slow, 
bungling work on the typewriter. They gladly pay two or 
three times the former salaries to stenographers who become 
expert typists, because they have found it is genuine econ- 
omy to do so. 


80 to 100 Words a Minute 
GUARANTEED 


single one who hasn't doubled or 


The Tulloss New Way, radically dif- 


ferent from any other system, is con- 
ceded to be the greatest step in writing 
efficiency since the invention of the 
typewriter itself. 


Already thousands of stenographers 
and other typewriter users who never 
exceeded thirty to forty words a min- 
ute are writing 80 to 100 words with 
half the effort and with infinitely 
greater accuracy than they ever could 
before, 


Nothing Else Like It 


Don't confuse this new way in type- 
writing with any system of the past. 
There has never been anything like it 
before, Special Gymnastic Finger- 
Training exercises away from the ma- 
chine bring results in days that 
ordinary methods will not produce 
in months, 


Among the thousands of operators 
who have taken up this system are 
hundreds of graduates of business col- 
leges and special typewriting courses— 
great numbers were so-called touch 
writers—yet there has hardly been a 
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Press $5. 
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GOLD EDGES 


Not for Stenographers Alon 


The New Way in Typewriting is not for stenographers alone. 
We are teaching it to ministers, lawyers, reporters, advertising 
men, writers, business men—to men and women in every pro- 
fession who use the typewriter, and it’s amazingly easy to 
learn, no matter how little experience you may have had. 


circulars, 
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Write factory for catalog of 


presses, TYPE, cards, samples, 
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trebled his or her speed and accuracy, 
and the salaries have been increased 
from $8 to $15 a week (their former 
pay), to $25, $30, $40 and even $50. 


Valuable Book Free 


We cannot describe here the secret 
principle of this new method. But 
we have prepared a book which tells 
all about it in complete detail, which 
is free to those interested. It is a big 
48-page book, brimful of eye-opening 
ideas and valuable information. It 
explains how by this unique new 
method you can in a few short weeks 
transform your typewriting and make 
it easy, accurate and amazingly 
speedy—how you can surprise yourself 
by the increase in salary you can 
gain. 


If you are ambitious to get ahead—if 
you want to make your work easier— 
if you want to put more money in 
your pay envelope—get this book at 
once, It will be a revelation to you. 


Tear off the coupon now before you 
turn this page. 


book, paper. 
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Print for others, 
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For Social Play 


Gongress Playing Cards, by Art designed 
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Air-Cushion Finish Club Indexes 


ease the eye and entertain the mind 


Brought This Man S 
of 100 Words ohio 


There is nothing in the field 
of typewriting instruction 
that can at all be compared 
with the Tulloas New Way. 
It works upon an entirely 
different plan. The Spo- 
cial Finger Training is a 
revelation. Formerly I 
never exceeded fifty words 
a minute, but since taking 
up the Tulloss Method have written as high as 
100, R. R. Masri, 

Norval Bros. Law Office, Seward, Neb, 


S; —Accurac; 
bled Salary. 
Am now Chief Clerk to the 
Dept. of Parks and Public 


Property. Salary is ex- 
actly double what it was 
when I took up the study 
of the Tulloss Method. I 
can only say if you desire to 
\ increase your ability and 
\ l salary you will make no 
UNE mistake in taking this 
The instruction is of the highest 
Axxa 8, Cunntson, 
109 Hoerner St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Salary Increased 40% 
—Then 20% More— 
Work Far Easier 


Yours of the 8th. I cer 
tainly know that the Tul- 
loss Course produces accu- 
racy and speed—the two 
great essentials of good 
typewriting—and puts the 
student in a position to 
demand a higher salary. 
Since writing the letter you 
saw, telling of a 40% increase, I have had 
another increase of 20%. C. E. Vernart, 

66 Olney St., Providence, R. I. 


50 Words to 80— 
$70 Monthly to $150 


From a speed of less than 
fifty words per minute, this 
Method quickly enabled 
me to write 80 and over, 
From $70 a month when I 
took up the study, I was 
soon drawing $160—salary 
more than doubled, There 
is no comparison whatever 

; between the Tulloss Meth- 
od and the ordinary systema. A. H. Ganvtinen, 

429 Hawthorne Place, Madison, Wis, 


80 Words a Minute—25% 
Increase in Salary 


method has 


course, 
order, 


This un 
been a revelation to me, It 
brought my speed up to 
over 80 words per minute, 
and increased my salary 
by over 25%. I be- 
lieve it to be the a$ 
only typewriting 
instruction ay 
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development of expert abili- (7/ , Your free 
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benefit the student more Q the New Way 


in Typewriting. 
This incurs no 
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part, 


than years of ordinary 
practice. I.G. Hursury, 
1452 West Adams 

Chicago, 
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250-page catalogue free. 
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Stop where you are! 
Bea Modern! Read 


VANITY 
FAIR 


Don’t be a social back number! 
Don’t settle down comfortably in 


the ooze! 


The world is moving, 


moving on all eight cylinders— 
some folks are even moving on 
twelve—and you might just as 


well move along with them. 


If 


you are becoming an old fogey, or 
an old maid or an old bachelor, or 
an old bore, read Vanity Fair, 
and presto! you will be nimble- 
witted and agile-minded again: 
The joy of the picnic, the life of 
the party, Sunshine in the home. 


Six Months of Vanity Fair Will 


Enable You to Ignite a Dinner 


Party at Fifty Yards 


Vanity Fair will chaperon you in a 
box at the opera, show you the most 
talked of paintings and sculptures ; 
take you behind the scenes at the 
theatres ; tell you what to talk about 


at dinners and dances ; 
all the metropolitan ce 


presens you to 
ebrities ; give 


you a dash of golf and hockey and 


tennis and 


football; accelerate the 


pulse of your brain, in short, trans- 
form you from a social back number 
into a regular Class A human being. 


Try a Little Dollar Diplomacy! 


You think nothing—in your poor de- 


Juded way—of paying 
theatre ticket, 


$2.00 for a 


or $1.35 for a new 


novel, but you can secure, for $1.00 
(half the cost of a single theatre 
ticket, and less than the cost of a 


single novel), 


an entire winter of 


Vanity Fair and with it more enter- 
tainment than you can derive from 
dozens of sex plays or a shelf-full of 
problem novels, 


Special Offer 
Six Months for One Dollar 


Vanity Fair costs 25 cents a number 


or $3 a year. 


Readers of this maga- 


zine using the coupon below can have 
a six months’ “trial” subscription for 
One Dollar. 


Stop where you are! Tear off this coupon! 


piama: 


TET 


VANITY FAIR 


449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Enter my subscription to Vanity Fair for 
six months at the special rate of one dol- 
lar offered to readers of this magazine, 
beginning with the December number. I 
shall remit One Dollar upon receipt of 
your bill, 


Name 


The American Magazine 


He blotted the check carefully and rose, 
stealing softly to the door. Suppressing 
his chuckles, Uncle William crept out into 
the hall, the white bit of paper fluttering 
in his hand. He had almost stepped into 
the tiny living-room, still touched with | 
the glow of the fire, when the sound of 
voices caused him to crouch back against 
the wall. 

“Debit wins this week; but, oh, John, 
wasn’t it a scrumptious dinner?” 

“A world-beater! Don’t you care about | 
Debit, sweetheart. Wait till I get my 
play on. Pll show them!” 

“I just couldn’t skimp to-night, John. 
His last dinner, you know—and we have 
so much, really.” 

Uncle William, hidden in the shadows 
of the hall, could just make out the figures 
of his host and hostess (who had so much, 
really) seated on the hearth rug facing 
each other. 

“If he had turned out to be the rich 
godfather in disguise,” came in Mary's 
voice, “I—I shouldn’t have liked it half 
so well. It’s the knowing you’re poor, and 
the not caring!” 

“Irs the fighting up,” said John. 

“I’m glad were poor, I’m glad, I’m 
glad. Because, now I’ve found out that 
money hasn’t anything to do with happi- 
ness. I’m glad we spent more than we 
should on poor old Uncle William’s din- 
ner. I’m glad that Debit won. It just 
proves that we are not afraid of him any 
more!” 


“T)OWN with Debit!” cried John. 

“Where’s the notebook, Mary? I 
want to make a record deposit to happi- 
ness.” 

Uncle William, peering through the 
flame-tinted dusk of the room, saw Mar 
take a small object from her lap nt 
with a flourish, hand it to John. There 
followed a mysterious ceremony, which 
seemed to consist of John’s writing some- 
thing in a book, while Mary leaned at his 
shoulder, laughing softly. Then suddenly 

ohn stood erect, stooped and caught 
{ary in his arms. 

“Who says I’m poor!” cried John, and 
whisked his protesting lady out of the 
room and into their own chamber. . . ~ 
The door closed. 

Uncle William, with a curiously fluttering 
heart, crept slowly forward to the hearth 
rug. There, at his feet, lay a small note- 
book. He bent and picked it up, turning 
its pages with the hand that still held the 
check. In the firelight he made out the 
following entry: 


To Happiness . .$1,000,000,000 

For a long time he stood gazing at 
that record of remarkable riches. At 
last he raised his silvery old head, and 
smiled. 

“Shucks,” said Uncle William softly, 
“Tm nothin’ but a piker!” 

Then, with firm hands, he laid the check 
for a million dollars upon the faintly glow- 
ing coals. The flame leaped up, reddened, 
died. ... 

As I said before, the price of happiness 
has never been accurately computed. 


NEXT MONTH: “The $1000 Check,” 
another story by Dana Burnet. 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


Announces for January 


seven notable features, includ- 
ing stories by Katharine Brown, 
Margaret Deland, Parker Fill- 
more and Fannie Heaslip Lea 
— six timely special articles, in- 
cluding contributions by 
William B. Wilson, Secretary 
of Labor, Rev. Chas. Jefferson 
and Laura Spencer Portor — 
twelve practical departments— 
fashion helps by Grace Margaret 
Gould—a section for younger 
readers — art features, music 
and dramatic contributions — 
in all, a magazine of unusual 
timeliness and charm. This is 


The First of Twelve 
Important Numbers 


the Woman’s Home Companion 
will publish for 1916. In these 
twelve numbers the Companion. 
will reach new standards of 
timeliness, interest and real 
helpfulness. You are particu- 
larly urged to read this 
January issue, which will be 


On Sale December 15th 


It will be found at every news- 
stand, or, for the convenience of 
those who prefer to have their 
magazines delivered by mail, 
a coupon is attached below. 


Woman’s Home Companion 
New York Š 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Please enter my subscription for one year, begin- 


ning with the 


I will remit $1.50 upon receipt of your bill on or 
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LA BOOK 


FREE 


Read our 80-page book before enrolling for any law course. 
Tells how to judge claims of correspondence schools, and 
explains the American School's simple method of law instruc- 
tion. Prepared by 56 legal authorities—28 more subjects and 
30 more authors than any other correspondence law course, 
13 volume Law Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books 
furnished every student. Send for your free book today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 1051, Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


In the Orchestra Circle, by Epwin L. SABIN 


In the Orchestra 
Circle 


(Continued from page 47) 


nose, and rolls them about lovingly. He 
selects the sharpest and inserts it into his 
electric drill—and tests the drill with a pre- 
liminary buzz. Evidently itis in fine fettle. 
The young woman brings a fresh glass, 
and renews the pile of napkins, and leaves 
a drawer open so that I may see a row of 
shiny forceps. Then by main force they 


tip me back, until I lie staring upward | 


like a flounder. 

“All right,” says the dentist, which is 
his “Open, sesame;” and I open. The 
young lady immediately tucks a hospital 
size roll of absorbent cotton well back into 
the hinge of my jaws, and I am gagged as 
effectively as I am trussed and stretched. 


HE dentist is ready; apparently so am 
I, but I am not. have a question to 
ask. He nimbly picks out his first tool— 
which, I can see along the bridge of my 
nose, is only a swabber (these terms are 
not very technical, I agree) and he in- 
dustriously swabs. I let him. 
He discards the swab, and seizes the 
drill! Now the supreme moment is upon 


me. Before his hand fills my mouth I | 


Sta him b y. a convulsive sound. 


“Ill it ut?” I utter despairingly. I| |f 


have cast all false pride aside. This is no 
time nor place for conventional heroics. I 
bare my very soul, even before the young 
woman; I want to know if it is going to 
hurt, and I expect him to lie to me. He 
obligingly, does. 

“Oh. no; not much. Steady, please.” 

“Brrr!” The drill stops, having failed 
rghit me jump, and seeks another spot. 

“Sensitive?” ueries the dentist. 

“Not at all,” I gurgle, foolishly. 

So the drill finds another spot. I wince. 
Aha! That was the symptom awaited. 
“Brrr!” hastens the drill, with diabolical 
joy. “Brrr! Brrr!” It sounds like an auto- 
mobile on low gear. “Brrr! Brrr!” It is 
snugly embedded, eating in with the fell, 
remorseless march of a mustard plaster— 
of a mustard plaster concentrated and 
focused and tied fast with adhesive tape. 
I don’t believe that he can pull it out 
again. If there wasn’t any, cavity be- 
fore, there is one now; and it’s getting as 
hot as Hades. I must endeavor to think 
of something else. 

Like other dental offices, this one is 
located directly opposite a clipping 
bureau and a wholesale merchant tailoring 
suite—or something of the kind. Along 
the bridge of my nose and over the ends 
of my toes I can see across to their floors. 
They appear all free and happy and care- 
less. The girls of the clipping bureau take 
turns standing at their windows and 
fixing their hair, while they gaze over at 
my dentist and me. They laugh and 
comment with the abandon of señoritas 
at the bull-ring, or Roman ladies at the 
arena. 

The merchant tailor and his clerks and 
his cutters form another set of spectators; 
they sit on their window ledges for hours 
at a time, enjoying the show. But I am 


$0 00 EARNED BY YOUNG 
ARTISTIN2 DAYS 


Commercial artists trained by 
members of our faculty have earned 
$100 in 2 days, often more. Master 
essentials of uncrowded, remunerative 
profession, in spare time by home study. 
Get free folio and illustrated book, 
“Your Future,” 
Federal School of Commercial Designing, 
Ine., 1402 Warner Bldg., Minneapolis, N 
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EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP. 
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and Winter Tours in INDIA. 

INSULAR & ORIENTAL S. N. CO. 
Full information from 
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A glassy pond— 

A red-cheeked maid— 

And, mingling with the frosty air, 
The rich relish of LUCKY STRIKE 
In sweet-crusted pipe 

Or fragrant cigarette ! 

That’s the sport to make 

The red blood leap and tingle ! 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


No other tobacco gives you that old 
tasty yum-yum out-odoors smack you 
get from LUCKY STRIKE. It’s simply 
the riches of Kentucky's golden sun and 
bountiful soil stored up in mellow brown 
leaves against your winter's content — a 
ripe, meaty, inspiring tobacco that for 
forty years has been held to be emperor 
of them all. 

The Roll Cut is ready-crumbled to 
pack properly in your pipe or to roll into 
a smooth, even-burning cigarette. 


In 5c and 10c tins 
and in 50c and $1.00 Glass Humidors 


THE AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY 
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and let me see what you can do with it. Tius- 
trators and cartoonists earn from $20.00 to 
$125.00 a week or more. My practical system 
of personal individual leesons by mail will de 
velop your talent. 

Fifteen years’ successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. Send 
me your aketch of President Wilson with 60 in 
stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate, 
also collection of drawings showing possibili- 
ties for YOU. 


The Landon School dmana C 


1446 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 
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Look at these bargains! Typewriters Rebuilt in 
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scribingthem, Branch officesin principal cities, 
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ANOLA 


— the new dessert confection for all 
occasions. ‘Taste one—you’re de- 
lighted; try another, and another, 
until they're all gone. Crisp, 
chocolate - flavored sugar wafers 
enclosing a delicious choc- 
olate-flavored cream filling. 

In ten-cent tins. 


FESTINO — Dessert confec- 
tions that are really almonds 
in shape and flavor. 
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As to Flavor, in a Class by Itself. 
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helpless in my indecent exposure, and the 
dentist callousl grinds away. He even 
sings to himself. and “Brrr! Brrr! Brrr!” 
sings the infernal drill. 

It has dug a well about six feet deep, 
and the time has come for me to protest. 

“Hurt a little?” asks the dentist, paus- 
ing to cool his instrument so that he can 
hold it. “Must be a little sensitive 
there.” 

I nod and gurgle. My mouth is afloat; 
if I don’t swallow I shall choke; but I 
can’t swallow and I don’t choke; I only go 
through the tortures of it. The dentist 
inserts a sort of a hookah stem which 
hangs to my lower teeth on the off side, 
and empties me by hydraulic suction, so 
I merely dribble. 

“Shtrike nerve?” I splutter. 

He smiles pityingly; not with pity for 
me, but with pity for my weak ignorance. 

“Oh, no. I’m not near the nerve—yet. 
But there’s apt to be a little sensitiveness 
when the drill passes through the dentine. 
Um-m-m—the cavity n arger than I 
thought, however, now that I m opening 
it up.” Cavities always are. “Let me 


| take a look.” In the interval while he 
| drops his drill (I can see that the point is 


white-hot, just as I had thought) to cool 
it, and grabs his mirror, my tongue darts 
to that tooth—or where the tooth used 
to be. 


AVITY! Why, I can stick my whole 
tongue into t e vacancy. And I do, 
until the dentist drives it out with his mir- 
ror, although there is space for both. 
After the mirror, and while the drill is 
cooling, he loses no time but turns to 
hand work. I crane and see what he has 
before he sticks it in. It is one of those 
chisels which look like a gooseneck putter 
in miniature. He digs, he çhips, he 


| splinters; Te peman stands on his 


brow, my head is almost wrenched from 
its neck. He has found the much-sought- 
for sore spot; he can tell by the way I 
scowl at him, and curl my toes. He works 


| at that sore spot with the persistency of a 


mouse gnawing to freedom. Ever and 


| anon he squirts water in, to hear it hiss 


and to ask, mechanically: 

“Does that hurt?” 

It does. 

He resumes his drill. He discards 
dulled instruments, and grabs fresh ones, 
while the young woman frantically sharp- 
ens the old ones. The scene demands a 
Dante or a Doré; and I demand any re- 
lease, even death. But no one dies from 
seasickness or the dentist. 

I was a long time in the chair—this 
present chair, I would say; oh, a very 
long time. Ages passed, and all the in- 
struments had been sharpened and re- 
sharpened, and people had come and 
gone and my lower jaw was immovably 
ossified, and really nothing mattered any 
more, when suddenly he sighed, clattered 
about inside with his mirror, and at his 
grunt the young woman deposited beside 
him a little bowl of amalgam! He picked 
up his wadder—that blessed instrument 
for which I had been waiting, but which 
seemed never forthcoming. 

“Done?” I gurgled, © a wild thrill 
aroung me to hope an 

He nodded. Could i it be? Yes! He 
ranted himself the last indulgence of a 
ew more pecks, wound up by a salvo 
of superheated air accurately directed by 
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Girls, by FRANcES L. GARSIDE 


an asbestos bug gun, and now he must wad. 

No more delicious morsel ever enters 
human mouth than that first bit of amal- 
gam—the actual and visible evidence that 
the worst is over. He packed; he wad- 
ded; he plainly enough was bent upon 
dislocating that jaw, if he could, and I 
blissfully let him pack, and wad, and do 
his D. D. S’t. 

The tooth was crammed fuller and 
fuller; I could hear the amalgam scrunch 
and scrunch—a delightful sound, for it 
was filling the hole, and no drill should get 
in there again. 

The dentist scraped off the edges, 
bestowed one final examination, bid me 
bite down (he withdrew his finger first), 
reéxamined, and sighed approval. He 
removed the gag, and the hookah stem, 
and invited me to spit. I spat—thereby 
ridding myself of accumulated swallows 
and considerable amalgam. He took off 
the bib, and tilted me forward to perpen- 
dicular, and J was free to rise. 

Suddenly I loved that dentist, after all, 
despite the fact that his coat sleeve had 
worn most of the skin from my nose and 
that my two jaws did not meet by two 
inches. However, they came together 
gradually, during the next few days, 
although for a time my molars seemed 
prone to miss connections and to grind 
upon my bicuspids. 

“Drop in, in a day or two, and I'll 
polish it,” he invited, referring to the 
tooth. 

But I didn’t, and I sha’n’t, although 
the Lady-Who-Married-Me thinks that I 
have. I never have the time and the in- 
clination together. Enough for me to 
walk the bright street, my chest out and 
head slightly canted from the extra bal- 
last, happy in the consciousness that | 
have been through the shadows and have 
again survived, with credit. 


“KIDNAPING A COOK,” by Marion 
Sherrard, is a ripping cowboy story 
scheduled for next month’s AMERI- 
CAN MAGAZINE. The flavor of this 
story is suggested by one of ‘ Friz- 
zly’s’’ remarks: ‘‘ Gee, ain’t women 
a conglomeration! And I’ve knowed 
men what actually married them so 
as they could have them around all 
the time.” 


Girls 


By Frances L. Garside 
WHEN Father needs attention, the 


girls let Mother wait on him, for 
isn’t she the one who married him and 
brought him into the family? 


They coax Mother into spending more 
than Father can afford, and then hide out 
and let her catch it alone when the bills 
come in. 


It is hard to tell if Daughter didn’t take 


time to comb her hair, or took time to | 


comb it in the latest fashion. 


Upon the magic looms of the 
Bell System, tens of millions of 
telephone messages are daily 
woven into a marvelous fabric, 
representing the countless ac- 
tivities of a busy people. 


Day and night, invisible hands 
shift the ‘shuttles to and fro, 
weaving the thoughts of men 
and women into a pattern which, 
if it could be seen as a tapestry, 
would tell a dramatic story of 
our business and social life. 


In its warp and woof would 
mingle success and failure, 
triumph and tragedy, joy and 
sorrow, sentiment and shop- 
talk, heart emotions and mil- 


lion-dollar deals. 


The weavers are the 70,000 
Bell operators. Out of sight of 


One Policy 


yer and success 
awaits you—pow- 
now open with big firms. You can master Law—our simpli- 
fied method trains you at home in spare time, by mail. 


Prosperity and Power for You 
| LEARN 

AT HOME 

Become a Law- 

er, dignity and 

independence. 

A big yearly income. Hundreds of big salary positions 

Course written In plain language by greatest professors. 

| Endorsed bz legal experts. Our method like that used in 

big Universities. Degree of LL. B. conferred. Course pre- 

pares you to pass all subjects required in bar examinations 


—we guarantee to coach you free until successful. Complete 
Law Library Furnished if you enroll now. 


COMPLETE COURSE Written by Dr. 
IN PUBLIC SPEAKING GI WEN Fi IO RG 
fessor Public Speaking in the College of the City of New 
York, Editor Public Speaking Review, Public Lecturer for 
| New York Board of Education, etc. Special Offer now 
enables you to secure this complete course without extra 
| cost in connection with law course. Write today. 
| LaSalle Extension University, Dept. G. 189, Chicago, Ill. 
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Weavers of Speech 


the subscribers, these weavers 
of speech sit silently at the 
switchboards, swiftly and skill- 
fully interlacing the cords which 
guide the human voice over the 
country in all directions. 


Whether a man wants his 
neighbor in town, or some one 
in a far away state; whether the 
calls come one or ten a minute, 
the work of the operators is 
ever the same—making direct, 
instant communication every- 
where possible. 


This is Bell Service. Not only 
is it necessary to provide the fa- 
cilities for the weaving of speech, 
but these facilities must be vital- 
ized with the skill and intelli- 
gence which, in the Bell System, 
have made Universal Service 
the privilege of the millions. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 


$ 50 aMonth 


The master- 

piece of watch 
manufacture— adjust- 

ed to the second, positions, tem- 
perature and isochronism. En- 
cased at factory into your choice 
of the exquisite new watch cases. 


19 Jewe 
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men a women 

The great Burlington Watch sent on simple request. 
Pay at rate of $2.50 a month. You get the watch at 
the same price even the wholesale jeweler must pay. 


Write Today for Free Watch Book 

See handsome color illustrations of all the newest 
designs in watches that you have to choose from. 
Your name and address on a postcard is enough. 
Get this offer while it lasts.: Write today. 


Watch Co. 1051, 19th & Marshall 


All sizes for both 
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